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Pan, Cha, Qahawah 

(COMMON PEOPLE’S LUXURIES IN MUGHAL INDIA) 

DR S. P. Sangar* 


Pan has been in use in India since the fifth century of the 
Christian era. Tea and coffee, however, were introduced into the 
country centuries later. It is not generally known that tea and coffee 
were in popular use in the country in the seventeenth century, as the 
following detailed study shows. 

Pan 

According to Hobson- Jobson, “betel” is the “leaf of the Piper betel, 
L., chewed with the dried areca-nut ...chunam, etc., by the natives of 
India and the Indo-Chinese countries. The word is Malayal. Vettilla, 
i.e., veruila— ‘simple or mere leaf,’ and comes to us through the 
Portugese betre and be tie. Pawn (q.v.) is the term more generally used 
by modern Anglo-Indians.” 1 

Betel-leaf is called tatnbula in Sanskrit from which it was adopted 
in Persian as tambul and in Arabic al-tambul. From this the betel- 
sellers in the bazars of Northern India are called as tambolis or tamolis.2 
Constable, the editor of Bernier, says that the term for betel, 
called in Hindustani as pan is derived from the Sanskrit parna, a leaf. 
“ ‘Pawn-sooparie’ is the well-known name in Northern India at the 
present day for the combination, as detailed jjy Bernier, offered to 
vistors with itr (otto) of roses, or other scents, wjhich politely intimates 
the close of an entertainment, a friendly visit, orjan official interview.” 3 
Garcia wrote in 1563 : “We call it betre, | because the first land 
known by the Portugese was Malabar, and it cotnes to my remember- 
ance that in Portugal they used to speak of their coming not to India, 
but to Calecut . insomuch that in all the names that occur, which 


*3093, Sector 24-D, Chandigarh — 160002. 

1. Yule Henry and Burnell A. C., Hobson-Jobson, ed William Crooke, Delhi, 

1968, p. 89. I 

2. Ibid. . p. 913. ' 

3. Bernier, Francois, Travels in the Mughal Empire, ed. Constable & Smith, 
Oxford University, 1834; Delhi, 2nd ed., 1972, p. 13. 
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are not Portugese, are Malabar, like betre.” 4 He again wrote in the 
same year : “Only you should know that Avicenna calls the betre 
(betel) tembul, which seems a word somewhat corrupted, since every- 
body pronounces it tambul, and not tembul. 

Dellon, the French physician, who was in Southern India from 1669 
to 1676, remarks that pan was termed as “Betle” by the Malabars, 
“Bethel” by the Portugese, and “Panthle” by Indians. 5 

Betel leaf was called “siri” in Malay as recorded in The Letters 
Received by the East India Company . 6 and endorsed by the Dutch 
Linschoten, and in Malabar as “Bettele.” 7a Ovington wrote in 1689 : 
“Pawne is the Leafe of a Tree.” 

V.P. Kane opined that Tambula was probably introduced 
sometime before or in the beginning of the Christian era in South India 
from where it spread northwards. 8 V.S. Agarwala, however, thinks 
that it came into vogue sometime about the early Gupta period. It 
was as a result of India’s cultural contact with the Eastern Islands that 
we came to be acquainted with the betel leaf. 9 P.K. Gode suggests 
that the earliest reference Tambula occurs in the Mandasor Silk Weavers’ 
Inscription of 473 A. D., from which it appears that Indian women in 
the 5th century of the Christian era used to redden their lips by the use 
of pan. 10 Gode finds next reference to Tambula in the Nagar inscrip- 
tion of Dhanuka dated 685 A.D., edited by S.S. Guleri in the Bharata- 
Kaumudi. 11 The Chinese traveller I-tsing, in his travels (671-695 A.D.), 
refers to the use of betel-nuts in the ten islands of the Southern Seas, 
and to the betel-nut forests in the Nicobar Islands. 12 References to 
Tambula and betel-nut are found in the old Kannada inscriptions in 


4. Yule Henry and Burnell A.C., op. cit., p. 89. 

5. Dellon, A Voyage to the East Indies, London, 1698, p. 68. 

6. Letters Received by the East India Company, ed. Danvers and Foster, 
London, 1896-1900, p. 204. 

7. Linschoten, John Huyghen Van, Voyages into the East & West Indies, ed. 
Burnell & P. Tiele, London, 1885, Vol. II, p. 66. 

7a. Ovington, John, A Voyage to Surat 1689, London, 1696, p. 123. 

8. Kane, V.P., History of Dharmasastra, Vol. II, p. 734. 

9. Gode, P.K ., Studies in Indian Cultural History, Hoshiarpur, 1961, Vol. I, 
p. 127. 

10. Ibid., p. 113. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Ibid., p. 127. 
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South Kanara and the Bellary district of Tamil Nadu between 750 and 
962 A.D. 13 

In the encyclopaedic work, Manasolldsa, composed by the Chalukya 
king Someshwara about 1 130 A.D. , there are regular chapters on the 
nine bhogas (objects of enjoyment), Tambula bhoga being one of them, 
which the king used to enjoy. The officer-in-charge of Tambula had to 
make arrangements for obtaining betel-nuts from places like Varanasi. 
After removing slices from the tops of these nuts, they were dried 
in the shade. For the preparation of Tambula. for the king, one-fourth 
of the nut was used. This Tambula had 52 yellowish betel-leaves 
with their ends removed. It contained ingredients like pearl-oysters, 
Ishavasa camphor, musk, and sweet-smelling things besides betel-nuts. 14 

Shridhar (1150-1200 A.D. ), author of Smirityarthashastra, advises 
students to avoid, during their studies, among a number of other things, 
the use of Tambula He further remarks that in case of marriage of 
asura type, the offering of betel-leaf is sufficient to effect the marriage. 
Writing about shayana-vidhi, he advises a house-holder to go to bed with 
his wife only after chewing Tambula along with other perfumes. A 
person undergoing Ekadshi fast was advised to avoid the use of betel- 
leaf. 15 Hemadri (1260 A.D.) quotes Jabali who declares that betel-leaf 
is forbidden for one who performs shradha (funeral oblations). Ashvala- 
yana forbids an ascetic, a widow, a dikshita (initiated for a religious 
ceremony) and a young brahmachdrin to use betel-leaf. 16 

Kamlakarabhatta (1612 A.D.) quotes in his work Nirnayasindhu 
a number of earlier authorities about Tambula. Lakshmanabhatta 
(between 1580-1640 A.D.), according to Kane, has quoted many authors 
and works in his observations on Tambula ; 18 Smiritiprakasha, a work 
on Dharmashastra by Haribhaskara Agnihotri (1675 A.D.), contains 
observations on the use of betel-leaf. The author quotes in this connec- 
tion writers of some important Smiritis, like Vasishta and Ashvalayana. 
The latter advises a young student to avoid the excessive use of betel- 
leaf as it leads to paleness, weakness of teeth, diseases of the eyes and 
mouth and loss of vigour. 10 


13. Ibid., p. 116. 

14. Ibid., pp. 132-133. 

15. Ibid., p. 136. 

16- Ibid., p. 135. 

17. Ibid., 137. 

18. Ibid., p. 135. 

19. Ibid., p. 134. 
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Yule and Burnell have given references in their useful work, 
Hobson- Jobson, to the betel-leaf from the 13th century onwards which 
are worth quoting. 

Here is a quotation from Marco Polo (ii ,358) of the year 1298 : 
“All the people of this city (Cael) as well as of the rest of India have 
a custom of perpetually keeping in the mouth a certain leaf called 
Tambul ... the lords and gentlefolks and the King have these leaves 
prepared with camphor and other aromatic spices and also mixt with 
quicklime.” 20 

Vasco de Gama remarked in 1498 : “And he held in his left hand 

a very great cup of gold as high as half almude pot. ..into which he 
spat a certain herb which the men of this country chew for solace, and 
which herb they call atambor.” 21 This is about the spittoon used in 
many houses where people are accustomed to much chewing of betel- 
leaf. And atambor stands for ai-tambol as mentioned earlier. 

Varthema wrote in 1510 : “This betel resembles the leaves of the 

sour orange, and they are constantly eating it.” 22 Some, he remarks, 
called it “tamboli.” 23 

Barbosa wrote (p.73) in 1516 : “We call this betel Indian leaf.” 24 
De Barros refers to “leaves of betelle” (1552) 26 and Garcia (1563) calls 
it “betre.” 28 Sir Thomas Roe (1615) wrote: “He sent for Coco- 

Nuts to give to the Company, himself chewing Bittle and lime of 
Oyster-shells, with a Kernell of Nut called Arraca, like an Akorne.it 
bites in the mouth, accords rheume, cools the head, strengthens the 
teeth, and is all their Phisicke.” 27 

Another author remarked in 1672 : “They pass the greater part of 
the day in indolence, occupied only with talk, and chewing Betel and 
Areca, by which means their lips and teeth are always stained.” 28 

Streynsham Master, Agent of the East India Company, remarked in 
1676 that giving betel-leaf to any one was regarded as “a token of 
kindness and favour.” 29 Even the Englishmen serving the East India 
Company in India received betel-leaf allowance as part of their salary 
as mentioned in a letter dated December 12, 1677. 30 


20. Yule Henry and Burnell A.C., op. cit., pp. 89, 913. 

21-26. Ibid. 

27. Purchas, Samuel, Purchas His Pilgrims, 20 Vols., Glasgow, 1905, I, p. 537. 

28. Yule Henry and Burnell, A.C., op. cit., p. 89. 

29. Streynsham Master, Diaries, 1675-80, ed. R.C. Temple, London, 1911, Vol. I, 
p. 331. 

30. Yule Henry and Burnell, A.C., op. cit., p. 89. 
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The English traveller Alexander Hamilton wrote in 1727 : “I 

presented the officer that waited on me to the Sea-side (at Calicut) with 
5 zequeens for a feast of bettle to him and his companions.” 31 

Linschoten remarked that the pan leaves known as “Bettele or 
Bettre” were of common growth and use in India. He found the 
“Bettele” leaf somewhat larger than the orange leaf. It was planted by 
sticks, whereupon it climbed like ivy or pepper creeper. The betel 
creeper had no other fruit than leaves. Linschoten found it much 
“dressed and looked unto, for that it is dayly breade of India.” The 
leaves were gathered without withering. They were sold by dozens. He 
observes that there was not a single man or woman in the whole of 
India who remained without the use of betel-leaf. Nay, he or she ate 
at least a dozen pans in a single day. Although it was not a substitute 
for food, yet the Indians continued chewing the pan from morning till 
night, even while going in the streets. 32 

Abul Fazl remarks that the connoisseurs termed the betel-leaf as 
an excellent fruit, although it was just a vegetable. He quotes Amir 
Khusro, who remarks in one of his Persian verses : “It is an excellent 
fruit like the flower of a garden, the finest fruit in Hindustan.” 33 Abul 
Fazl refers to six varieties to betel-leaf which are : Bihari, Jaiswdr , 

Kapuri , Kaker, Kapurkani and Bangla. 

Bihari was white and shining and did not make the tongue harsh 
and hard. Its taste was the best among all the varieties. Tt turned 
white after it had been taken away from the creeper and given care for 
a month. 

The Kaker leaf was white with spots, and full of hard veins. The 
tongue grew hard when it was taken in plenty. The Jaiswar leaf did 
not get white and was profitably sold mixed with other kinds. The 
Kapuri leaf was yellowish, hard and full of veins, though it had good 
taste and smell. The Kapurkant leaf was yellowish green, pungent like 
pepper and smelt like camphor. One could not take more than 10 
leaves of this variety. It was available at Varanasi. The Bangla-leaf 
was broad, full, hard, plushy, hot and pungent. 

Abul Fazl further refers to another seven kinds of betel leaves, 
which were : Karhanj, Nauti, Bahuti, Chhiw, Adhinida, Agahniya or 

Lewar. The Karhanj leaf was separated for seedlings and called Peri. 

31. Hamilton, Alexander, A New Account of the East Indies, Edinburgh, 1727, 
p. 306. 

32. Linschoten, I, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 

33. Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari (Persian text), p. 58. 
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The new leaf was called Gadauta. In the case of all others except 
Gadauta, the leaves were taken away from the creeper when a month 
old. The Agahniya or Lewar leaf was liked by some. Others kept it for 
seeding. It was regarded as quite fine although the connoisseurs 
preferred Peri. Zi 

In former times a bundle of 1 1,000 leaves was called lahasa, but 
during Akbar’s reign this name was given to a bundle of 14,000 betel 
leaves. The bundles of 200 were termed as dholis and a lahasa was 
made up of seventy dholis. 

In winter they turned and arranged the betel-leaves after four or 
five days and in summer every day. For purposes of display they arrang- 
ed from 5 to 25 leaves. 35 

Betel-leaf was sold in every corner, street or shop, in all the towns 
of India in the 16th century as observed by Linschoten. It was also 
available on all the highways for travellers. It was available in “ready 
prepared,” way as remarked by the same traveller. Betel-leaves and 
their ingredients, i.e., areca, catechu and lime, were commonly kept in 
peoples houses or carried by them in their hands in a wooden, painted 
dish. 36 People were seen chewing pan while walking in the streets. In 
order to keep the breath sweet, it was regarded courteous to chew 
betel-leaf before visiting some important person; otherwise it was taken 
as a “great shame.” Women, before secretly accompanying their hus- 
bands, preferred to chew betel-leaf, which, they thought, made “them 
apter for the game ” 37 The habit had become so deep-rooted, that 
wherever they went, the betel-leaf “goeth with them.” To make an 
offer of the leaf, areca or lime in a wooden dish was regarded as the 
greatest pleasure and entertainment among them. 38 

Pietro della Valle remarked (1623) that in Surat people used to 
“champ or chew” the pan all the day long for the sake of their health, 
entertainment and delight and its mutual offer was customary. They 
never regarded any “society or pastime” proper without it. An Italian 
Fryer, after a visit to India, had told Pietro in Persia that betel-leaf 
was not only “a great entertainment, and very good for the stomach, 


34. ibid., pp. 77-78. 

35. Ibid. 

36. Linschoten, op. cit., II, p. 64. 

37. Ibid., pp. 64-65. 

38. ibid. 
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but moreover of an exquisite relish.” Such a praise made Pietro desirous 
of trying the experiment himself. 39 

The English traveller Peter Mundy wrote in 1630 : ‘‘It is accompted 
a grace to eat it (betel), leaf up and downe the streets and (is) used by 
great men. There is no banquett, etc., without it, with which they 
passe the tyme, as with tobacco in England ..To strangers it is most 
comonly given at partinge, so that when they send for Paane, it is a 
signe of dispeedings, or that it is tyme to be gon.” 

The offer of pan to a visitor was customary who otherwise took it 
as a ‘‘gross affront” as observed by Del Ion. The refusal of acceptance 
of the offer was also taken in the same light. 40 

The Italian traveller Manucci at the time of his lariding in Surat 
in January 1656, was surprised to see almost everybody spitting some- 
thing red as blood. He took it to be some common complaint of the 
country, or the result of a broken or extracted tooth. An English 
woman corrected and assured him that this was due to the use of certain 
‘‘aromatic leaf,” Pan, in Portugese, “betele.” 41 Manucci asserts that 
it was chewed by almost “everybody in India.” As the Europeans were 
accustomed to tobacco at that time, Indians also could not do with- 
out eating pan many times during the day. That was particularly true 
of Indian women who could not do away with the habit of having the 
pan in their mouth. They continued chewing pan and narrating stories 
as infinitum. It did make the lips scarlet and gave a pleasant scent, 
admits Manucci. 42 

The Indians, remarks Linschoten, were in the habit of chewing the 
leaf after their meals and said that “otherwise their meate would up- 
braide them and rise in their stomakes, and such as have used to eate 
it, and leave it, do presently get a stinking breath.” 43 Leaving aside 
a few occasions, as the death of a close friend or fasting, it was their 
“common use to eate it.” The kings, nobles and other great men were 
in the habit of taking the leaves pills made of areca-nut, catechu and 
camphor, with beaten lignum, aloes and a little amber. 44 Even Euro- 
peans domiciled in India had taken to chewing of betel-leaf which had 


39. Della Valle Pietro, The Travels of Pietro Della Valle in India, ed. Grey, 1891, 
London, pp. 19-20. 

40. Dellon, V , op. cit , p. 69. 

41. Manucci, Nicolao, Storia de Mogor, ed- Irwin, Vol. I, London, 1907, pp. 62-63. 

42. Ibid. 

43. Linschoten, op. cit., II, p. 65. 

44. Ibid., p. 67. 
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a powerful hold on them. 45 This was particularly true of the Portu- 
gese ladies who could not do without the betel-leaf. Their only pastime, 
according to Linschoten, during the whole day, was to enjoy the betel- 
leaf, while standing, sitting or going anywhere “just like the oxen or 
kine chewing their cud.’’ He testifies to the fact that the “whole 
exercise’’ of most of the Portugese women all day long was to wash 
themselves and “fal to the chewing of their Bettele.” At night they 
set the betel-leaves by their “Beddes heads.” 46 Often when sleep escaped 
them, they started chewing the betel-leaf and spitting out the same. 
Even their men-folk followed their example. 47 

Grose found the habit of betel-ehewing universal all over India 
even in the middle of the 18th century. Pan was served during all 
visits and entertainments and offered even to the Europeans. With the 
exception of a few Englishmen, others did not adopt this as a regular 
habit. The Portugese, however, became habitual pan-eaters. Occasion- 
ally pan was offered as a civility, but in larger gatherings betel-leaf was 
brought ready made on “Japan charges, which they call from the 
Portugese name Bandejahs,” something like the English tea-boards and 
distributed around. 48 

Betel-chewing was a favourite habit of the Mughal kings 48 who 
had a special apartment to keep the betel-leaves, known as Tambol- 
khdna. Leaf was known as barg-i-tambol. 50 When the king was on 
tour, a tent used to serve as the Tambol-khana. On their visit to the 
royal darbar, the nobles and high officers, princes and princesses were 
offered betel-leaf. It was deemed as a mark of royal favour, like qahawa 
in Turkey. 51 During his stay at Burhanpur, Aurangzeb rewarded an 
officer with a barg-i-tambol on September 1681. The officer did 
obeisance to him and then ate the pan. 52 Sikandar Khan Bijapuri was 
rewarded with a pan when he called on Aurangzeb on January 31, 1694, 


45. Mandelslo, Johann Albrescht Van, Travels in Western India, ed. M.S. Com- 
missariat, London, 1931, p. 46. 

46. Dellon, op. cit., p. 69. 

47. Linschoten, op. cit., I, p. 64. 

48. Gross, J.H., A Voyage to the East Indies , Vol. I, London, 1772, p. 237. 

49. Manucci) op. cit., II, p. 338. 

50. Akhbdrdt-i-Darbar-Mu’alla (Persian unpublished, available in National 

Library, Calcutta), 9. 1.1705. N 

51- Bernier, op. cit., p. 364. 

52. Akhbdrdt, 13.9.1681. 
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■sa- 


in the court. 63 on January 17, 1705, when great noble came for the 
greetings of Idul Fitr, Princess Zeb-un-Nisa offered them tambols. 5i 
Barg-i-tambols were offered to royal officers on the Id days as a general 
practice. 55 

Henry Lancaster found Achin in 1613 “verie rich and full of 
“plentie of fruit” although the common sort of people there lived upon 
an “erbe (herb) called Beetle, by which they fynd sustenance, so that 
this aforesaid herbe and tobacco is their ordinary food both to men 
and women.” 58 

Betel-leaf was chewed not alone, but with a certain kind of fruit 
which, according to Linschoten, the Portugese and the Malabaris 
called areca, the Gujaratis and Deccanis supari and the Arabs Fauflfel. 57 
For preparing the pan they took first a piece of areca and catechu, 
which they "chaw,” pulled the veins or strings of the betel-leaf with 
the long nails of fingers, smeared it with lime and rolling it together 
thrust it into the mouth. The first sap they spat off. They were of 
the view that thereby they "purged the head of the maw of all evill, 
and flegmatic humours, and their spittle being as fowle as black blood, 
which colour proceedeth from Areca, the rest of the juice they swallow 
downe.” 58 Foreign travellers occasionally resorted to flights of imagina- 
tion while describing Indian things being not fully and adequately 
conversant with them. 

According to Abul Fazl, they put some betel-nut and katha on one 
leaf and some lime paste on the other and rolled them up and called 
this as bird. Camphor and musk were also put in the leaf by some and 
the bird was tied with a silken thread. Single betel-leaves were also put 
in plates and used in the same way. The leaves could also be used for 
preparing a dish. 69 Edward Terry found Indians chewing betel-leaf with 
pure white lime and a hard nut 80 while Manucci speaks of areca and 
catto (hath or katha). 61 


53. Ibid., 31.7.1694. 

54. Ibid., 17.1.1705. 

55. Khan, Shah Nawaz, Ma’asar-u-Umra (Persian), Calcutta, 1871, p. 162. 

56. Lancaster, James Sir, The Voyage of Sir Henry Lancaster to Brazil and 
the East Indies (1591-1603), ed. William Foster, London, 1840, p. 259. 

57. Linschoten, op. cit., II, p. 63. 

58. Ibid., p. 65. 

59. Ain-i-Akbari, Text, pp. 77-78. 

60. Terry, Edward, A Voyage to the East Indies, London, 1677, p, 300. 

61. Manucci, op. cit., I, p. 63. 
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I 

Peter Mundy, 62 Dellon 63 and Thomas Bowery 64 have also given 
details of preparing a betel-leaf with lime paste, katha and supari and 
the Indian habit of eating it all day long while spitting the moisture 
from their mouth. 

Supari or Betel-Nut 

Foreign travellers have furnished details of the important ingre- 
dient of betel-leaf, called betel-nut or supari. De La Loubere, quoted 
in Thomas Bowery remarks ; “The reca, which the Siamese do call 
Plou, is a kind of great Acorn, which yet wants that wooden cup 
wherein our Acorn grows. When this fruit is yet tender, it has at the - 
center or heart a greyish substance, which is as soft as Pap. As it 
dries it waxes yellower and harder, and the soft substance it has at the 
heart grows hard too; it is always bitter and savory. After having cut 
it into four parts with a knife, they take a piece every time, and chew 
it with a leaf resembling Ivy called Betel by the Europeans which are 
at the Indies, and Mak by the Siamese. They wrap it up to put it the 
more easily into the mouth and do put on each a small quantity of 
Lime made of cockle-shells and redded by I know not what are.’’ 65 

Dampier wrote : “The Betel-Leaf is the great entertainment in 

the East for all Visitants; and ‘ts always given with the Arek folded up 
in it. They make the Arek in pellets fit for use, by first peeling off the 
outer green hard rind of the Nuts, and then splitting it length wyas in 
3 or 4 parts, more or less, according to its bigness. Then they dawb 
the Leaf all over with Chinam or Lime made into a Morter or Paste 
and kept in a Box for this purpose, spreading it thin.” 66 He continues : 
“Every Man in these parts carries his Lime Box by his side and dipping 
his Finger into it, spreads his betel and Arek leaf with it... The Betel-nut 
is most esteemed when it is young, and before it grows hard, and then 
they cut it only in two pieces with the green husk, or shell on it. ..it 
tastes rough in the Mouth, and dies the Lips red, and makes the Teeth 
black, but it preserves them and cleanses the Gums. It is also accounted 
very wholsom for the stomach; but sometime it will cause great giddi- 


62. Mundy, Peter, Travels in Europe and Asia, ed. R.C. Temple, London, 1907 
& 1914, pp. 48, 96-97. 

63. Dellon, op. cit-, pp. 68-69. 

64. Bowery, Thomas, Countries Round the Bay of Bengal, London, 1905, 
pp. 304-06. 

65. Ibid., pp. 304-305ff. 

66. Ibid., p. 306ff. 
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ness in the Head of those who are not used to chew it. But this is the 
effect only of the old Nut, for the young Nuts will not do it.” Actually, 
Dampier here confused the areca-nut with the betel-leaf. 67 

According to Hobson-Jobson, areca is the seed (in common parlance 
the nut) of the palm Areca Catechu, “though somewhat improperly 
called ‘betel-nut;’ the term Betel belonging in reality to the leaf which 
is chewed along with the areca. ...The word is Malayal, adakka,.. from 
adai ‘close arrangement of the cluster,’ kay, ‘nut, ’...and comes to us 
through the Portugese.” 68 

Varthema (1510) wrote ; “When they eat the said leaves (betel), 
they eat with them a certain fruit which is called coffolo, and the tree 
of the said coffolo is called arecha.” 69 Barbosa terms it areca. 70 

Pigafetta (in Purchas ) wrote in 1521 : “They are always chewing 

Arecca, a certaine Fruite like a Peare, cut in quarters and rolled up in 
leaves of a Tree called Bettre (or vet tele), like Bay-leaves; which being 
chewed they spit forth. It makes the mouth red. They say they doe it to 
comfort the heart, nor could live without it.” 71 

The Portugese authorities at Goa in the 16th century levied duties 
on betel-leaf which included areca-nut among so many other items. 72 

Garcia (1563) found that in Malabar betel-nut is called pac (Tam. 
pak). Nairs (who were gentlemen) 73 called it areca. 

Caesar Frederike (1566) wrote : “Great quantities of Archa, which 
is the fruite of the bigness of nutmegs, which fruite they eate in all these 
parts of the Indies, with the leafe of an Herbe, which they call 
Bettell.” 74 Fitch termed it as arrecaes. 75 Linschoten remarked that 
another kind of areca was termed as “cechaniin.” It was black and 
very hard. Yet there was another sort which in “eating or chewing 
being swallowed downe,” made men light in the head, as if they had 
drunk wine all the day long.” 76 

Abul Fazl calls betel-nut as Supyari, which, he remarks, was 


67. Ibid. 

68-70. Yule Henry and Burnell, A.C., op. cit., p. 35. 

71. Purchas, Samuel, op. cit., I, p. 38. 

72. Yule Henry and Burnell, A.C., op. cit., p. 35. 

73. Ibid. 

74. Federeci, Cesare, The Voyage & Travels of.. .to East India and Indyes, etc., 
London, 1588, p. 350. 

75. Haklyut, Richard, The Principal Navigations, Voyages etc., II, Glasgow, 
1903, p.350. 

76. Linschoten, op. cit. II, pp. 62-63. 
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termed fufal in Persian. Areca-nut tree was graceful and slender like 
the cypress. It got bent by strong wind and its crown touched the 
ground; but it rose up again. The fruit when eaten raw tasted some- 
what like an almond; but after being ripe, it became hard. 77 

The Indian nut areca, according to Pietro della Valle (1624), was 
a very dry fruit, called Foufel. Being of astingent nature they held it 
good for strengthening the teeth. 78 Mr. Grey, the editor of Pietro, 
says : “As to the Portugese name, Foufel or Fofel, the origin is uncer- 

tain. In Sir J. Maundeville’s Travels it is said that black pepper is 
called ‘Fulful,’ which is probably the same word as ‘Foufel.’ But the 
Arabic Fawgal or Fufel is’ betel-nut.” 79 

Manrique saw in the island of Sagor at the mouth of the Hugli 
river lovely green shade-giving trees on the banks of the reservoir there. 
They bore bunches of fruit like a date-palm which furnished a substance 
called areca that was daily eaten by almost all persons in the orient. 
They mixed the areca-nut in the pan. 80 The areca trees were like the 
palm trees, although the leaves were thinner, somewhat longer and 
smaller. In Malay, areca-nut was known as penang. 81 

Thomas Bowery remarked : “Areca, vizt., commonly called betelee 
Nut, doth grow upon a comely streight and slender tree, tapering in 
joynts, and the nut groweth out of the body thereof below the branches 
...It is a very hardwood, and much used by many in India to make 
lances and pikes on.” 82 

According to Ovington, Neri wine was drawn from the ‘Arequies’ 
tree in a fresh earthen vessel and it was a sweet and pleasant drink. 83 

Sorauta was the pair of scissors for cutting the areca-nut for 
preparing the betel-leaf. 

Catechu another ingredient of the betel-leaf, was, according to 
Hobson- Jobson, an. extract from the wood of.several species of Accasia... 
the Khair and Accasia suma ... and probably more. The extract, the 
authors remark, is hath in Hindustani, from kvath (to decoct) in Sanskrit. 


77. Ain, p. 76. 

78. Della Valle, Pietro, op. cit., I, p. 36. 

79. Ibid. 

80. Manrique, Fray Sebstian, Travels of... tr. & ed. Hosten, I, London. 1927, 
p. 73. 

81. William, Foster, The English Factories in India, Oxford University Press, 
14 Volumes, 1624-29, 

82. Bowery, op. cit., p. 306. 

83 Ovington, op. cit., p. 237. 
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But “the two first commercial names which we have given (Catechu and 
Cutch) are doubtless taken from the southern forms of the word, e.g., 

Can. Kachu, Tamil, Kdsu, Malay Kuchu Cutch is first mentioned 

by Barbosa, among the drugs imported into Malacca. But it remained 
unknown in Europe till brought from Japan about the middle of the 
17th century.’’ 84 

The authors of Hobson-Jobson have quoted the references to 
catechu at various dates : 

Barbosa (1516) refers to cacho, a drug from Cambay. 85 Garcia 
(1563) calls it “Cate,” 96 which, according to Acosta (1578), was used 
by Indians mixed with areca and with betel and “by itself without 
other mixture.” Sesseti' (1585) mentions catu as derived from the 
khadira tree, i-e., in modern^ Hindi as Khair ('Sans, khadita) 91 

In the Letters Received by the East India Company (1616), edited 
by Danvers and Foster, it is mentioned as catcha. In Cock’s Diary 
(1617) the word used is cacha." 

Grose wrote in the middle of the 18th century : In the pan was 
also mixed “Catchoo, being a blackish granulated perfumed composi- 
tion, of the size of a small shot,” which they carried in small boxes. 
It had a pleasing taste and was reckoned as provocative when taken 
alone. 89 

Chuna or Chunam, the third ingredient of the betel-leaf, was 
prepared lime. In Hindustani it is called chuna, from Sanskrit, churna 
(powder). In Malayalam, it is known as chunnamba and in Tamil as 
shunnambu . 90 Varthema (1510) referred to it as cionama ; 91 Garcia 92 calls 
it by the Indian name chuna, Pyrard (1610) as chunan , 93 and Fryer as 
chinam. 9i 

The Muslim enthusiast Farishta recorded in 1614 : “Having burnt 
the great idol into chunah, he mixed the powdered lime with pan leaves, 
and gave it to the Rajputs that they might eat the object of their 


84. Yule Henry and Burnell A.C., op. cit., p. 173. 

85-87. Ibid. 

88. Letters Received, IV, p. 127. 

89. Grose, op. cit., I, p. 238. 

90-92. Yule Henry and Burnell A.C., op. cit., p. 218. 

93. Laval, Pyrard, The Voyage of Francois Pyrard of Laval, ed. Gray, London, 
1870-90, II, p. 84. 

94. Yule Henry and Burnell A.C., op. cit., p. 219. 
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worship.” 95 

In the Madras Manual of Administration it is written : 
“Choonam...Lime whether slaked or unslaked, but the former is 
generally meant... The finest choonam from oyster shells (chippy 
choonam, sippy choonam, shell lime) is chewed with betel-leaf. There 
is a Tamil proverb-: “The essence of the paun is in the choonam.” 96 

Wheeler refers to it as Chenam , 97 Ovington as Chinam 98 and Grose 
as Chunam." 

There are copipus references to the use of pan in the contemporary 
Hindi literature. Malik Mohammad Jayasi (1540) writes at one place ; 
“Just as pan, areca-nut and catechu are mixed and reduced to powder, 
the colour is not produced till they are crushed.” 100 Bira or roll of 
betel-leaf was given as a pledge of loyalty to a person engaging on a 
dangerous undertaking. This fact is confirmed by a contemporary 
Persian work, Waqiati Musta'qi , 100a Jayasi refers to the king giving bira 
to his soldiers. 101 Here pan is shown as a sign of farewell. 102 Spea- 
king about the ingriedents of the pan, Jayasi writes that where there is 
the bira there are the lime, areca and catechu. 103 In another place he 
wrote that Gora fell in the battle-field and the gods presented him with 
a pan 19i (as a symbol of welcome to paradise). 

According to the famous Hindi poet Sheikh ‘Usman, there are 
seven kinds of nectar for the Bengalis, of which betel-leaf is one. 106 
Ghulam Nabi, the renowned author of Angadarpana, refers to a young 
maiden to whose lips tambola had imparted lovely colour. 106 Sheikh 


95. Fryer, John, A New Account of East India and Persia (1672-81), ed, William 
Crooke, London, 1909. p. 40. 

96. Bowery, op. cit., p. 305ff. 

97. Wheeler, J.T., Madras Consultations, I, p. 168. 

98. Ovington, op. cit., p. 123. 

99. Grose, op. cit., I, p. 52. 

100. Jayasi, Malik Mohammad, Jayasi Granthavali, Nagiri Pracharini Sabha, 
Varanasi, 2031, V.S. ed. Rama Chandra Shukla, 27 (19), 8,9. Eng. tr. A.G. 
Shirreff, Asiatic Society, Calcutta, p. 138. 
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Alam, Sur Das, Parmananda Das, Chhitswami and other contemporary 
Hindi poets also refer to betel-leaf, and to its effects on the beauty of 
ladies. 

There is direct reference to P&ndan in the Hindi work, Sudama 
Charit, im and Linchoten has also referred to it, as mentioned above. 108 

The contemporary Indian and European writers have bestowed 
unstinted praise on the utility of betel-leaf. Amir Khusro called it 
as the finest fruit in Hindustan. Abul Fazl thought that the betel-leaf 
“strengthens the gums, and makes the hungry satisfied, and the satisfied 
hungry”. 109 The Dutch Linschoten who himself was a doctor, opined 
that pan was very good “for the maw, and against a stinking breath, and 
fastning the Gumes, and very good against the Schorbucke.” He affirms 
that very few people in India at that time were found with stinking 
breath or toothache or troubled with “scurbuch” or any such disease 
and that Indians had always their teeth whole and sound. Yet, as a 
result of this habit of chewing betel-leaf, their mouth and teeth looked 
as if “painted with black blood.” 110 

Sir Thomas Roe observed : “...it bytts the mouths, avoyds 
rume, codes the head, strengthens the teeth, and is all their 
phisicke... in time coullers the teeth which is esteemed as beauty.” 111 

Edward Terry found many “rare qualities” in the betel-leaf. It 
preserved the teeth, strengthened the stomach, comforted the brain and 
cured or prevented a “tainted” breath. Such was the “pleasing smell 
of this Beetle,” observed Terry, “being chewed in a close room, that 
the breath of him so chewing it fills it with a very pleasing flavour.” 1 ^ 
He calls it a “herbbe” known as “Beetle or Pawn” “yet another helps 
to comfort the stomacke.” 113 Pietro della Valle endorses the statement 
of Terry and adds that although having astringent nature and “biting 
taste,” betel-leaf delighted those using it. It dyed their lips and mouths 
red, which “also they account gallant.” 114 Peter Mundy (1630) des- 
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cribed the betel-leaf “very wholesome, sweet in smell, and stronge in 
taste.” 115 Manrique termed betel-leaf as “aromatic.” He describes 
it as an “excellent stomachic and sedative, besides removing unpleasant 
odours in the mouth and preserving the teeth, when mixed with pure 
lime.” 116 Schouten, himself a doctor like Linschoten, found betel useful 
for preserving and strengthening the teeth, so that “persons of 80 or 
90 retain their complete.” 117 When masticated, wrote Bernier, the 
betel-leaf “sweetens the breath and reddens the lips.” 118 Glanius, who 
visited India in 1651, found pan useful for cleansing the mouth. 119 

John Marshall, the English traveller, who was in Bengal from 1668 
to 1672, testifies to the fact that whores used betel in a medicine to 
keep men under control. 120 He refers to a famous Patna physician, 
Surjanband, who gave an Englishman a medicine for French Pox 
(syphillis), known as Rama Bhadra Rasa, to be taken in the morning 
with pan or even otherwise. 121 

Dellon remarked : “The betel-leaf “fortifies the Stomach, promotes 
Digestion, and leaves a good smell behind it, mostens the mouth, dyes 
the Spittle and Lips red; from whence, without Question is arisen the 
vulgar error, that some have affirmed it makes the Gums Bleed.” 122 
He reiterates, moreover, that it was “a great Specifik against the 
Stone.” He himself had experienced it several times when he prescri- 
bed it to some persons of his acquaintance. In most places where it 
was frequently used he had never come across any body who was 
“afflicted with this Distemper.” 123 

Manucci, a quasi-medico, opines that betel-leaf was “very medi- 
cinal.” 124 Other travellers like Barbosa, 126 Pyrard 126 and Ovington 127 
have also dilated on the virtues of pan. Grose, while referring to the 
general observations about it, remarked however that he regarded 
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betel-chewing as a vicious habit and found no medicinal virtue in it. 
It was just like tobacco, “chiefly matter of pleasure.” 128 

Cha 

Yule and Burnell refer to John Crawfurd who alleged that the word 
tea in its various European forms was taken from the Malay Te, the 
Chinese name being Chha. They are of the opinion that the word is 
originally Chinese, Te or Tay. It seems that the two forms of pronun- 
ciation have been in use earlier as appears from the following 
advertisement in The Gazette of September 9, 1658 : “That excellent, 
and by all physicians approved, China Drink, called by the Chinese 
Toha, by other nations Tay, alias Tea, is sold at the Sultaness Head, a 
coffee house in Sweetings Rents by the Royal Exchange, London.” In 
an English Glossary of 1671 the word is under the form cha. This is 
an early, if not the first, mention of the word in English. 129 

The above-mentioned writers quote from the book of Bret- 
schneider (On Chinese Botanical Works, etc., p. 13). He states that “the 
Tea-shrub is mentioned in the ancient Dictionary Rh-ya which is belie- 
ved to date long before our era, under the names Kia and K'u-tu (K’u 
means bitter), and a commentator on this work who wrote in the 4th 
century A.D. describes it, adding tea “from the leaves can be made by 
boiling a hot beverage.” 130 

According to Radhakumud Mukerji, the Chinese pilgrim, I-Tsing, 
who travelled in India between 671 and 695 A.D., has referred to tea. 
Mukerji observes : “Even as far as the seventh century the Indians 

took kindly to tea as an antidote to cold according to Ayurvedic texts 
then current and these texts were much earlier than I-Tsing’s visit to 
India; so the use of tea in India is to be dated much earlier.” 181 

According to a Chinese writer Cha Pu, public attention to tea was 
directed for the first time in the third century A.D., only as a medicine, 
and it became a regular drinking beverage in the 6th century, after a 
period of 300 years. We learn on the authority of another Chinese 
writer, Lo Yu, that this practice became so extensive by the end of 
the 8th century, that tea became subjected to taxation. By that time, its 
cultivation had originated in Japan as well, although it took her yet 
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another period of 500 years to establish its cultivation on industrial 
lines when a priest Miyoze again introduced the seed from China. 133 

G.G. Simond’s work entitled, Tea : Its effects. Medicinal and Moral 
published in London in 1839, is an interesting and informative study 
on the subject. Regarding the origin of tea, he refers to a fable 
prevalent in China bearing on the visit to that country in 510 A.D, 
of an Indian Prince Darma for the propagation of Buddhism. 
With a view to attaining utmost success in his endeavours in this 
respect, he lived a life of great austerity and deprived himself 
even of pleasures of sleep. One day, however, he felt extremely 
annoyed with himself when, despite his efforts, sleep overpowered hfm. 
Regarding this as a grave religious negligence on his part and by way 
of self-punishment, the Prince cut off his eyelids and threw them on the 
ground nearby . Returning to the same place the very next day, he was 
astonished to find his eyelids changed into a shrub the like of 
which the mother earth had never produced before. He felt tempted 
to eat some of the leaves and felt exceedingly happy to see his spirits 
exhilerated and his former vigour restored. He lost no time in recom- 
mending this aliment to his followers and disciples whose example was 
followed by others. This led ultimately to the reputation and use 
of tea. 133 

A writer of an article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed., 
Vol. 21, p. 857) almost endorses the above observation and regards the 
early history of tea as traditional. According to a Chinese legend, 
Emperor Shen-nung (2737 B. C.) discovered the virtues of tea. As per 
another traditional account, it was Buddhidharma, an Indian ascetic, 
who went to China on a missionary expedition in 543 A.D., and introd- 
uced tea there. He took a vow to meditate on Buddha through 9 
unsleeping years. 134 According to a pamphlet written by William 
H. Ukers and published in the Tea and Coffe Trade Journal Co., New 
York, the earliest work on tea, and the first English translation of the 
Chaching, appeared in 780 A.D. 135 

In yet another work, The Story of Tea Leaf authored by Montfort 
Chamney, the origin of tea plant or Camellia Theifera has been traced 
to about 2,700 years before Christ. Confucius is said to have edited 
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some Chinese poems about 500 B.C. and had recorded therein 
authentic allusion to tea. The author, moreover, asserts that tea was 
not indigenous at all to China, but was imported into that country 
from Assam. And J.W. Gregory in his work the story of the road refers 
to a land track eastablished about 2600 B.C. between India and China 
for the conveyance of silk and other items of oriental merchandise. 
When the British occupied Assam in the last century, '“plantations were 
made from China tea, but for some time the leaf brought from the 
bushes continued to be the chief source of supply.” This shows that the 
Assamese were already familiar with tea. 13 ® 

The first clear mention of tea-cultivation is made in the annals of 
the T’ng dynasty. It records that in 793 A.D. a duty was imposed on 
tea. The first Western mention of tea occurs in the 9th century in the 
notes of the Arab traders where we find references to tea and a royal 
impost on it. 137 According to N.N. Sengupta, in the 11th century 
tea was a common beverage in Tibet whose king once invited Atisa of 
Vikramsila for a visit to his country. 138 Next reference to tea occurs in 
1545 A.D. in Ramusio’s (posthumous) introduction to Marco Polo in 
which he repeats the account of Cathay which he had heard from Haji 
Mohammad, a Persian merchant, who visited Venice. “Among other 
matters the Haji detailed the excellent properties of Chiai-Catai (i.e., 
Pers. Cha-i-Khitai , “Tea of China”), concluding with an assurance 
that if these were known in Persia and Europe, traders would cease to 
purchase rhubarb, and would purchase this herb instead, a prophecy 
which has been very substantially verified.” 139 

From this time onwards, we have copious references to tea. 
Linschoten wrote in 1598 : “...the aforesaid warme water is made 

with the powder of a certaine hearbe called chaa.” 140 The Italian 
traveller Teixeria wrote in 1611 : “...Cha is the small leaf of a herb, 

from a certain plant brought from Tartary, which was shown me when 
I was in Malacca.” 141 An entry in Cock’s Diary (1616) reads : “I 

bought 3 chaw cups covered with silver plates....” 142 The same year 
an English man William Eaton in Firando (Japan) wrote to Richard 
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Wickham at Macao on June 22 : “I hope you will remember me for 

the chaw I wished you to buy for me.” 143 Ten years later, we find 
another reference to tea in Purchas, His Pilgrimes, p. 587 : “Powder 

of a certaine Herbe called Chie, of which they put as much as a Walnut- 
shell may containe, into a dish of porcelane, and drink it with hot 
water.” 144 Next we have a reference in 1631 to “the drink of the 
Chinese called Thee... The Chinese regard this beverage almost as 
something sacred. ..It is of a drying quality, and banishes sleep... it is 
beneficial to asthmatic and wheezing patients.’’ 146 

In 1633, a German, Olearius, described tea as “black water of 
acrid taste”, as mentioned by Isaac Disraili in his work Curiosities 
of Literature. According to this author, however, the use of tea 
was unknown in Russia till 16 39. 146 There is a reference to tea by 
the German traveller Mandelslo who embarked for India from 
Gombroon (near Bander Abbas) on a small English ship “Swan” on 
April 6, 1638. He had considerably suffered in health during his 
journey in Persia and was immensely benefited by the excellent fare 
provided on the English ship by his English hosts. Among other items 
the fare included the or tea which he used to take three times a day. 
It provided great help in the recovery of his health. We learn from the 
author that during this period this famous beverage was gaining 
popularity among the upper classes in Europe and West Asia. 147 

A letter dated May 15, 1652, written by the Gombroon factors to 
their masters of the East India Company in London mentions that out 
of the 15 Dutch ships that arrived during the monsoons from various 
places, the two that came from Taiwan (Formosa) had brought 200 
maunds of “chaw” valued at 250 tumans (one tuman equalled 3 pounds 
sterling, 6s, 8d.). 148 According to a Surat letter dated April 2, 1656, 
three Dutch ships arrived from Ceylon and among other items of 
merchandise had “chaw, Chinese chha.” 149 

Sheldon, a factor in the East India Company, wrote to another 
factor an interesting letter on September 21, 1659. It reads as follows : 
“I must desire to procure the chaw, if possible. I care not what 
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is cost. This for a good uncle of mine, Sheldon, whome some body 
hath perswaded to studdy the divinity of the herbe, leafe, of what els 
it is; and I was so oblig’d to satisfy his curiosity that I could willingly 
undertake a viage to Japan or China to do it.” 

His correspondent replied that he had already done his best to 
obtain some from a Portugese merchant at Bandel, but had been 
assured that there was no tea for sale, either among the Portugese or 
the Dutch. Sheldon again wrote to him on October 11, 1659 : 

“For God’s sake, good or badd, buy the chaw, if to be sold. Pray 
favour me likewise what tis good for, and how to be us’d. Mr. Ken 
tells me we did not order ours at Casnabuzar, and it may well be, for 
I thinke it disordered all us.” 150 

Historically, the first ever mention of tea in England has been 
ascribed to an Act of Parliament of 1660 according to which a duty of 
8d. per gallon was to be laid on all tea made and sold in coffee houses. 
Officers were appointed to visit these houses twice a day to ascertain 
the quantity made there. 151 Yet it is suggested that tea was introduced 
into England in 1666 and the introduction has been ascribed to Lord 
Arlington and Lord Orrey. 152 

Samuel Pepys, His Majesty’s Secretary to the Admiralty, M.P., 
President of the Royal Society and Master of the Trinity House, wrote 
his famous diary in the 17th century in which there are a few references 
to tea. The first, dated September 25, 1660, says : "I did send for a cup 
of tea (a China drink) I had not drunk before.” Another, dated June 
20, 1667, reads : “Home and there, found my wife making of tea, which 
Mr. Pelling the Apothecary tells her is good for her cold.” 153 

In the diary of Henry, Earl of Clarenson, there is a memorandom : 
“Pere Couplet supped with me, and after supper we had tea, which he 
said was really so good as any he drank in China.” 154 

In Japan the term for tea was Tcha and the same was used in 
Portugal where Queen Catherine of Braganze had a fondness for the 
beverage. She arrived in England in 1662 as the Queen of Charles II 
and initiated there the custom of afternoon tea. But, according to 
another tradition, tea reached England from Holland in 1666. 155 

150. Ibid., 1655-60, p. 276. 
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An entry in the Minutes of the Court of Committees of the East 
India Company, held on July 29, 1664, reads : “...some good tea” was 
to be provided for “the Company’s occasions.” 166 The editor of the 
above-quoted book, Court Minutes of The East India Company, 1664-67, 
Sir William Foster, regards this to be the earliest reference in the Court 
Minutes to tea being bought for the use of the Company although the 
“certain goods” noted on page 319 of the preceeding volume which was 
sent from Bantam to Sir George Smith included “seven potts of thea.” 
On September 10, 1664, the Company wrote to Bantam for “one 
hundred-weight of the best tee procurable. ” 167 

A Court of Committees of the Company held on August 22, 1664, 
observed that their factors had failed “in every place” to send home 
anything suitable as a present to the King. It was resolved on the sugges- 
tion of the Company’s Governor to present to His Majesty a silver case 
of cinnamon oil and some “good thea.” And on February 17,1666, 
the Company presented rareties to the King including 22§ lbs of tea 
which they had purchased at the rate of 50s. per pound, besides tea to 
the value of 6 pounds sterling and 15s. given to his two chief 
attendants. 168 

Philip B^ldaeus, the Dutch traveller, found tea a very favourite 
drink with the Dutch in India in 1672. 169 William Hedges, who was in 
the service of the East India Company as an Agent (1681-88), wrote in 
his famous Diary that during fast days, the Hindus abstained from 
eating anything excepting fruits, sweets or cha. 160 According to John 
Marshall, the best “Tea, Chay” came from the Cathay hills beyond 
Shillong. 161 Yet another European traveller of the same period observed 
that they served an Englishman in the Dutch factory “Cha or China” 
and wine. 162 

Tea, according to Ovington, author of A Voyage to Surat (1689), 
was a common drink with all the inhabitants of India and the Europeans 
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living here. The Dutch had such a strong preference for this beverage 
that they kept the pot boiling throughout the day. He observed that 
they used it “as such a standing entertainment, that the Tea-Pots were 
seldom off the Fire, or unimploy’d.” He learnt of a physician who had 
been to China that tea was of three kinds, Bohe, Singli and Bhing. 
The leaf is first green but is made crisp and dry by frying it in a pan. 
To prevent tea from being spoiled it was kept in enclosed utensils or 
pewter. 163 He wrote in 1690 : “Of all the followers of Mahomet... none 
are so rightly Abstemious as the Arabians of Muscatt... For Tea and 
Coffee, which are judg’d the Privileg’d Liquors of the Mahometans, 
as well as Turks, as those of Persia, India and other parts of Arabia, 
are condemned by them as unlawful....’’ 164 

G.G. Sigmond has done the students of history great service 
by quoting at length from a pamphlet written by one Thomas Garway 
and printed in 1660 and preserved in the British Museum. This, he 
says, is the first ever account of the early use and the estimation in 
which tea was held. According to Garway, tea was generally brought 
from China where it grew upon little shrubs and bushes. They grew 
this plant in their gardens, about four feet distance, and it went to the 
height of about four feet. They maintained its seeds in order to increase 
their stock. They gathered the leaves every day, dried them in the 
shade or in iron pans, over a gentle fire till its humidity was gone. The 
leaves were then preserved in leaden pots for drink. Tea was taken at 
meals and “upon all visits and entertainments in private families and 
in the palaces of the grandees; and it is averred by a padre of Macao, 
native of Japan, that the best tea ought to be gathered by virgins, who 
are destined for this work.” 165 

Isaac Disraeli also regards Garway as the first ever tea-maker of 
England, who started his job in the early sixties of the 17th century. He 
purchased a quantity of tea and first publicly sold it, both leaf and 
drink, from 16s. to 35s. a pound. Tea, according to Disraeli, came in 
general domestic use only in 1687. 166 

In the reign of Charles II tea was a costly luxury and was taxed 
with 8d per gallon. In the reign of William and Mary duty of 5s. per 
pound was imposed on the leaf, in addition to an ad valorem tax of 
5%. By 1700, Chinese tea had reached England from Madras and 
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Surat and was selling at the rate of 16s. per pound. 167 

The Chinese leaf, however, had a stormy reception in Europe 
where violent attacks were directed against the use and importation of 
tea. One German writer Hannemann dubbed the tea-dealers as immoral 
members of society. Such attacks provoked the famous Johnson 
to use his pen in a stout defence of the beverage. He described himself 
as a “hardened and shameless tea drinker, who has for twenty years 
diluted his meals only with infusion of this fascinating plant whose 
kettle has hardly time to cool, who with tea amuses the evening, with 
tea solaces the midnight, and with tea welcomes the morning.’’ And 
Johnson’s biographer Boswell informs us that “probably no person ever 
enjoyed with more relish the infusion of that fragrant leaf than 
Johnson.” 168 

Both in China and Europe tea was known by various names in the 
17th century such as The, Thee, Thea, Cha, Chha, Cia and Tay. A 
passage reads : “Their (of the Chinese) ordinary drink is hot water 
wherein Thea has been steeped, which (as they do all their liquors) they 
sip off warm. But the best of their liquors is that which they call Chia. 
This liquor, as they generally believe, has more virtue than the philoso- 
pher’s stone.” 169 

Along with the introduction of tea, attention began to paid to its 
preparation keeping an eye on the best possible results. We learn from 
the official papers of the China Embassy of 1655 that this drink was 
prepared from the herb, The or Cha. They mixed half a handful of the 
herb in fresh water, boiled it until two thirds of it remained, added a 
fourth part of warm milk and a little salt and then drank it quite 
hot. 170 

It was recommended that fresh water was to be boiled and poured 
over the tea-leaves already awaiting a properly heated tea-pot which was 
to be kept covered in a tea-cosy only for five minutes, after which 
leaves were to be withdrawn. This was the best way of getting “cups 
of brisk wholesome tea.” 171 

In the 17th century, tea came to be regarded as a very useful 
beverage. Mr. Garway wrote in 1660 that it had come to be used among 
physicians and “knowing men of France, Italy, Holland and other 
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parts of Christendom.” 172 And in view of its scarcity and dearness, 
‘‘it hath been only used as a regalia in high treatments and entertain- 
ments, and presents made thereof to princes and grandees.” 173 Philip 
Baldaeus wrote in 1672 : “Its chief virtues are to disperse the gross 
vapours of the head and stomach, and consequently to exhilerate our 
spirits. The Chinese, as they are never troubled with the gout; so they 
attribute the same to the tea; and Kircher ascribes to it a diuretick 
quality. Its taste is somewhat bitterish, and not very agreeable at first, 
but well enough afterwards.” 174 

According to G. G. Sigmond, Nicholas Tulpius was the first 
medical man who collected opinions of eminent persons about tea and 
presented them to the world in writing. The Dutch Bontekoe published 
in 1678 the first edition of a book which speedily ran into three large 
editions and had a tremendous influence upon the introduction of tea. 
The book was translated into many languages and quoted as the highest 
authority. He adjudged tea to be an “infallible cause of health and 
predicted that when mankind started taking sufficient quantity of tea, 
it would be rid of innumerable ills to which it was subjected. He 
suggested that 200 cups of daily consumption of tea by an individual 
“would not be too much.” The Dutch East India Company rewarded 
the author in a liberal manner for his judgement. Pechlin wrote a 
dialogue on tea and several poets wrote poems in its praise. Tea came 
to be known for refreshing the system and soothing nervous irritation 
after fatigue. 176 

Ovington opined that this hot liquor was not supposed to be proper 
and agreeable in warm climates. Yet “we found it very convenient for 
our health, and agreeable to the Habits of our Bodies. ..and prevention 
of Fevers by keeping the pores open.” Ovington held that tea, inter- 
mixed with hot spices and boiled in water, had the “repute of prevailing 
against the headach, gravel and gripping of the guts.” He found tea 
being drunk in India, either with sugar-candy, or “by the more curious, 
with small conserved lemons.” The Indians of the time made a frequent 
use of this “Innocent Tea.” The “perpetual perspiration caused by the 
Heat which is augmented by the Liquor, is the reason why the Gout and 
Stone, Agues, Rheumatisms and Catarhs are rarely heard of in these 
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parts.” Tea was really very useful against "these acute Distempers.” 
Ovington concludes by observing that the Chinese, “with whom the Tea 
grows, take abundance of this Drink before their Meals, and are 
generally very plump and in very good likeing.” 176 

Sigmond asserted that tea ‘‘contributes to the sobriety of a 
nation; it imparts all charms to society which spring from the enjoy- 
ment of conversation, without the excitement which follows upon a 
fermented drink Raynal has observed that it has contributed more to 
the sobriety of the Chinese than the severest laws, the most eloquent 
harangues of Christian orators, or the best treatises of morality.” 177 

Sigmond opines that water being very impure in China, the 
people there deemed it necessary to have boiling water for use and this 
ultimately resulted in the origin of tea. He suggests that a considerate 
man in warm climates should turn his attention to a cup of tea like 
the sagacious Chinese who unceasingly sips his tea and in such quanti- 
ties as gently to excite the salivery glands. He says that as early as 
the days of Galen a certain degree of warmth was found very necessary 
to the proper digestion of the ailment. And if the stomach could not 
produce it in a natural manner, and artificial heat must be obtained 
through the medium of food. Tea, he thinks, was found most agreeable 
and the most salutary diluent ever known to the Europeans. 178 He 
further writes : 

"A meal in the morning of tea and of simple food will enable man, 
with faculties unclouded, to pursue the varied walks of life, to receive 
or give instruction, to obtain that which he requires to make his home 
peaceful and prosperous; something light and nutritious is required to 
support his nervous energy during the hours of his occupation...” 179 

Before 1660, tea was not regarded as a commodity of Indo- 
European trade. But within the next 50 years it occupied a respectable 
position among the Eastern imports of the Dutch and the English. The 
credit for developing tea trade as the most lucrative branch of English 
trade undoubtedly goes to the East India Company. 

With the establishment of English factories at Taiwan and Tonkin 
(China) in 1665, tea began to form an article of investment in England. 
The Company asked the Agent at Bantam in the 1667-68 season to 
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send 100 pounds weight of the best “tey” that he could obtain. He 
obliged the Company by sending 143 lbs., more during the next 3 years. 
For the next six years no tea was sent, but during the last three years 
of the eighties the imports of tea into England rose to 5,057 lbs. In 
January 1685, the Directors of the Company wrote to the factors at Fort 
St. George that since it had become necessary to make presents of tea 
to their great friends at the court, they should send the Company 
yearly “5 or 6 canisters of the very best and freshest Thea.” As by 
that time a mania had developed among the English for green tea, the 
Directors added in the letter : “that which will colour the water it is 
infused most of a greenish complexion is generally best accepted.” 
The total amounts of tea imports into England from 1685 to 1700 were 
2,66,601 lbs., with an average of 16,662 lbs., per annum. Thus by the 
end of the century, imports of tea into England increased considerably. 
“The actual quantity imported in the single year of 1700 far exceeds 
the sum total of tea brought into England in the previous nine years. 
The excessive importations of competing merchants had very much 
popularized the tea-drink. In 1704 we are informed that tea was a 
commodity of general use and a very considerable article in the profits 
and loss of the Company’s investments.” 180 

Despite the rising prices, tea had established itself as an article of 
drink among the Englishmen. In the first ten years of the 18th century, 
England imported five times as much tea as in the previous 16 years 
resulting in huge profits to the Company in tea-trade, not withstanding 
the prevailing high prices. 181 

Tea being regarded as an important item of trade, careful precau- 
tions were taken for its packing. In a letter dated November 10, 1699, 
detailed instructions were given to the captain of the ship for proper 
package of tea. He was told that tea being a commodity of general 
use in England, it was very necessary to preserve its flavour and virtue. 
He was asked to take special care to get it well closed in “Tootengue, 
then wrapt in Leaves and so put up in good Tubs of dry well-seasoned 
Wood,” made tight and close enough to preserve it from all sorts of 
scents. It was to be kept in the coolest places of the ship. The letter 
ended thus : “It being now peace, we being resolv’d to dispense with 

our old order in this particular of stowing no Goods between Decks, 
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when so great an advantage will accrue, as the preserving the Tea, a 
very considerable Article in the profit or loss of the Cargo.” 182 
Qahawa 

Coffee, called qahawa in Arabia, was brought from Abyssinia to 
Yemen in the 15th century by Sheikh Shahab-ud-din Dhabani. 188 Yemen 
was a small village, but the sea-port in the city Celebee was 
important. 184 The coffee seed was grown in Mocha and adjacent 
places, 185 and was the only '‘commodity of repute” in the port of 
Mocha. 186 It was from there that it was exported to Turkey, Persia 
and India. 187 Indian ships brought coffee berries on their return from 
Aden. 188 The cost of seeds in Mocha was 10 or 11 mahmiidls per 
maund for husks. Both the seeds and the husk were used in preparing 
coffee, although ‘‘the one is better and dearer than the other.” 189 

Edward Terry observed in 1616 that many people who did not take 
wine on religious grounds, drank coffee which was ‘‘more healthful 
then pleasant.” This ‘‘black seed boyled in water” was ‘‘very good to 
help digestion, to quicken the spirits and dense the bloud.” 190 

Ovingron remarked : The Hindus “took liberal Draughts of tea 
and coffee to revive their wasted Spirits and part of the day.” 191 The 
Muslims were equally fond of the beverage. 192 

Coffee reached England in the 17th century. 193 It became an 
important commodity of trade for the East India Company as is evident 
from copious references in the factory records. 194 In 1663, the London 
Company ordered its Surat Agency for the supply of twenty tons of 
coffee. The latter entered into a contract with an Indian merchant 
going to Mocha to provide them coffee along with other commodities. 
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Only in this way the Surat Agency could cope with the demand in 
England. 196 Occasionally coffee became a scarce commodity in places 
like Surat. 196 Coffee was exported from India to England although 
coffee seeds from Turkey were given preference there. 197 In 1700, 40,000 
bales of coffee were exported from Jedda. 198 
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Organization of Early Sikhism 

Dr Balwant Singh* 


The development of Sikhism has passed through various stages, 
in which certain ideals and institutions played a vital role. The orga- 
nizational aspect of Sikhism, in spite of its relevance for Sikh studies, 
has not received the due attention of the scholars so far. The present 
attempt is to highlight the existing knowledge on the subject under 
discussion and more to explore the areas of Sikh studies hitherto 
unknown. However, this attempt is preliminary and confined to the 
early organization of Sikh faith, as the early phase of development of 
Sikhism provides enough scope to understand the subsequent growth 
and development of the Sikh faith and Sikh community . 1 The focus 
of this paper, thus, is on the early ideals and institutions which played 


*Guru Nanak Studies Department, G.N.D. University, Amritsar. 

1. Generally, the development of Sikhism is viewed as a gradual evolution 
marked by three major stages. The first phase of development took place 
during the pontificate of Guru Nanak and his first four successors namely 
Guru Angad (1539-1552 A.D.) Guru Amar Das (1552-1574 A.D.) Guru Ram 
Das (1574-1581 A. D.) and Guru Arjan (1581-1606 A D.). During this stage 
the ideals and institutions propounded by Guru Nanak and nourished by 
his successors fructified in the establishment of a new religion. The second 
stage is marked by the characteristic of the political assimilation brought 
by Guru Hargobind (1606-1644 A.D.) in Sikh thought and way of life. In 
this stage the Sikhs resorted to armed confrontation to defend themselves 
from the repressions of Mughal authorities. The final stage occured 
during the Baisakhi festival of 1699 A.D. at Anandpur where Guru Gobind 
Singh (1675-1708 A.D.) founded the order of Khalsa, a kind of society 
possessing religious foundation and military discipline to oppose the 
tyranny of Mughal state. For the examination of different phases see 
Indubhusan Banerjee, Evolution of the Khasla, Calcutta, 3rd ed. 1972, Vol I, 
pp. 146-215, Vol. II, pp. 7-162; G.C. Narang, The Transformation of Sikhism , 
New Delhi, 5th ed. rep. I960, pp. 1-37; Khushwant Singh, A History of the 
Sikhs, Princeton, 1963, Vol. I, pp. 76-98; Harbans Singh, The Heritage of 
the Sikhs, Bombay, 1964, pp. 19-44. 
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significant role in organizing the early Sikh Panth and the increasing 
number of its adherants. 

The process of organization of Sikhism began with Guru Nanak, 
(1469-1539 A.D.) founder of the Sikh faith. Before pursuing his 
mission, he had led a house-hold life and had served for some time as 
a store-keeper at Sultanpur Lodhi under Daulat Khan Lodhi, an Afghan 
noble. The traditions embroidering his childhood and early life 
depict Guru Nanak as a deeply religious person. Responding to the 
divine call he set out to preach the message of unity of God-head and 
brotherhood of man. To convey his message far and wide he travelled 
extensively in India and abroad as well, and visited religious centres of 
both the Hindus and the Muslims. 2 In the course of his itineraries 
quite a few people felt attracted to his teachings and a teacher-pupil 
relation was formed. Lastly, he settled at Kartarpur (Now in Pakis- 
tan) and founded a religious centre, where a circle of disciples and 
adopts gathered around him, to whom he taught the basic tenents and 
gave practical training in Sikh way of life. Resultantly, the foundation 
of some Sikh institutions such as dharamsala, sangat and langar was 
laid. Visualizing his wordly end near, Guru Nanak resolved to appoint 
his successor to carry on his mission. Thus, the institution of Guru- 
ship was also established. 

Theologically, the concept of Guru in Sikhism has been defined by 
various scholars but the nature of Guruship, especially the personal 
Guruship, has not been adequately studied. 3 A personal Guru was 
always at the head of the Sikh Community till the death of 10th Guru 
in 1708 A.D. He was considered to be the spiritual heir of the founder, 
whose spiritual qualities and powers became inherent in him at the 
time of his succession. The succession to Guruship was spiritual and 
the successor was not necessarily a descendant of the predecessor. 
Initially to nominate the successor, hereditary principle was not 


2. For childhood and missionary activities of Guru Nanak see Harbans Singh, 
Guru Nanak and the Origin of Sikh Faith, Bombay, 1969, pp. 63-87; W.H. 
Mecleod, Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religion, Delhi, 2nd rep. 1978, pp. 68- 
147. 

3. For the concept of Guru in Sikhism see Indubhusan Banerjee, op. cit., pp, 
216-244; Sher Singh, Philosophy of Sikhism, Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, Amritsar, rep. 1980. pp. 20-47, 56-58; W.H. Mcleod, op. cit., pp. 
161-196; 202-226; W.O. Cole, The Guru in Sikhism, London 1982, pp, 39-85; 
Teja Singh, Sikhism : Its Ideals and Institutions, Amritsar, rep. 1970, 
pp. 17-29. 
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followed though in time lineal succession tended to became a rule . 4 
Anyhow the criteria of humility, devotion, service and faithfulness was 
never overlooked while making nomination to Guruship. The legitimacy 
of the successor was his complete identification with the predecessor. 
He was believed to be an embodiment and vehicle of the spirit of 
‘Nanak.’ Hence the idea of unity of Guruship was established, 
through which the authority of Guru Nanak was extended to the 
succeeding Gurus. 

The Guru, apart from being the divine perceptor, also provided 
socio-religious leadership to the Sikh community. In this capacity, 
the Guru combined in himself multi-farious functions. The Gurus 
never claimed to be divine incarnations but they did claim themselves 
to be the mouth-piece of God . The knowledge contained in the hymns 
composed by the Gurus is described as the Word of God. Thus, their 
role was very much similar to the prophets of Semitic tradition. The 
Sikh Gurus not only composed hymns but preserved the compositions 
of their predecessors as well. Besides, they explained and interpreted 
the Sikh tenets by way of discourses and dialogues. To propogate the 
Sikh religion they frequently travelled, formed new congregational 
circles, founded new centres and initiated the new entrants into it. To 
organize the Sikhs and make them conscious about their identity they 
provided them with their religious centres and new fairs and festivals, 
practices and ceremonies to observe. They also looked after the arrange- 
ment of langar, collection of offerings and religious services like the 
recitation of hymns and the divine music (kirtan) . For the Sikhs, the 
Guru was not merely a mediator between them and God, but his way 
of life demonstrated the ideals to be followed in this very life. The 
Guru was the pivot in real sense who curbed the emergence of centri- 
fugal tendencies in the Sikh Panth and enforced the centripetal forces 
to strengthen the central organization of Sikhism. However, the 
institution of Guruship still require an indepth analysis from the point 
of view of the nature of Guruship, especially the Guru as a person, his 
nomination and succession, his role and function as a leader of the 
community, his response to the changing socio-religious needs and 
problems of the community, his attitude towards the state and other 


4. Forinstance upto the nomination of Guru Ram Das (1574-1581 A. D.) the 
hereditary principle was not taken into consideration but afterwards the 
nomination to Guruship was limited only to the descendants of Guru Ram 
Das. 
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faiths and finally what the Sikhs thought of him. Very little critical 
study has been done in these fields. 

The early disciples of the Sikh Gurus were known as Nanakpanthis 
(the followers of Guru Nanak), but, in due course, they came to be 
designated as Sikhs. 5 A group of more than two Sikhs came to be 
known as sangat (congregation). 6 The sangats came into being initially 
at the instance of the Sikh Gurus but later on the Sikhs gradually 
started organizing themselves into sangats. The sangat was a group of 
like-minded people who were supposed to live a common life under 
certain norms. To become a member of the sangat there was no restric- 
tion of caste, cread and status. But one was required to follow the 
principles of equality, brotherhood and complete devotion to the Guru. 
Interestingly, the early Sikh belonged to various castes and professional 
groups. 7 As a result of the missionary activities of the early Sikh 
Gurus, the number of Sikhs increased, spreading almost into the 
important cities of India. Bhai Gurdas lists Rohtas, Kabul, Kashmir, 
Thanesar, Fatehpur, Agra, Laskar, Gwaliar, Ujjain, Burhanpur, 
Gujrat, Lucknow, Piryag, Jaunpur, Patna, Rajmahal and Dacca the 
places out of Punjab where Sikh sangats existed during the early 17th 
century. 8 Some of the sangats were known after the name of leading 
persons, where as the others represented the place or region to which 
they belonged. It seems when the manji (lit. a small string-bed, seat, 
of authority) and later on masand (lit. high seat, an agent or deputy of 
the Guru) system was instituted, the organization and management of 
the sangats came under the charge of manjidars (holder of manji) or 
masands (deputies). The new entrants who had embraced Sikhism 
through the medium of masands comprised the meli and sahlang sangats , 9 


5. The author of Dabistan-i-Mazahib, an early 17th century Persian source, 
describes the followers of Sikh Gurus as Nanakpanthis. But Satta and 
Balwand, the ministrels, who sang the glory of Sikh Gurus at their court, 
mention the disciples of Sikh Gurus as Sikhs. Similarly, Bhai Gurdas, a Sikh 
savant of early 17th century terms the disciples of Gurus as Guru Sikhs, See 
Guru Granth, p. 967; Varan Bhai Gurdas (ed. by Hazara Singh and Bhai Vir 
Singh) Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar, 7th ed. 1962, 5.3-5; 12. 1-6; 32,1; “Dabis- 
tan-i-Mazahib,” Makhiz-i-Tawarikh-i-Sikhan, (ed. Ganda Singh), Sikh 
History Society, Amritsar, 1949, p. 26. 

6. Varan Bhai Gurdas, 13.19. 

7. Zulfiqar Ardastani Maubid, Dabistan-i-Mazahib, Kanpur, 1904, pp. 33-34. 

8. Varan Bhai Gurdas, 11.24-31. 

9. Zulfiqar Ardastani Maubid, op. cit., p. 35; The meli in Panjabi 

(Continued on page 34 
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Usually the Sikh sangats visited the Guru annually on the eve of 
Baisakhi and offered voluntary tributes. 10 Besides whenever the need 
arose, the sangats also fulfilled the specific requirements put up the Sikh 
Gurus in the shape of provisions, cloth and money. 11 The sangat was 
considered to be the embodiment of the Guru and God as well. 12 In 
the absence of personal Guru, the sangat possessed the mystical power 
to take the decision. The author of Dabistan-i-Mazahib affirms that 
whenever a Sikh had any particular wish, the sangat was requested to 
join the prayer that his wish may be fulfilled. 13 With the development 
of Sikhism, the responsibilities of sangat increased and its role in Sikh 
community was magnified. Gradually the sangat attained a status even 
superior to that of the Guru. 14 The structure and organization of the 
sangat reflect the corporate spirit and ( democratic traditions prevailing 
among the early Sikhs. In fact the doctrine of Guru Panth which 
gained prominence during the 18th century, has its roots in the pre- 
eminence of sangat in early Sikhism. The aspects of organizational 
structure, composition and the range of functions of the Sikh sangats 
need further investigation. 

The place, where the sangat used to meet for religious purposes, 
was designated as dharamsala (lit. place to practise religion), a proto- 
type of modern gurdwara (Sikh temple). It is assumed that the building 
of dharamshala was not specially designed. It was a small establishment 
of simple structure consisting of largely a single room. In the early 
Sikh literature we come across frequent references to the dharamsala, 
which show that it stood at the centre of corporate, life of the Sikhs. 15 
The dharamsala was the axis of community life of the early Sikhs, 
where their common devotional exercises and other activities took 
place. The Sikh Gurus themselves thought it prudent to set these 


Continued from page 33) 

means a companion, a brother in faith, and sahlang means connected, 
obviously indicating to the Sikhs connected with the Guru through the 
ma sands. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Ibid., pp. 46-47; See also Pothi Chatur Bhaj, Khalsa College, Amritsar, 1969, 
p. 427. 

12. Guru Granth, pp. 317, 1335; Varan Bhai Gurdas, 16. 15; 25.25; 39.12. 

13. Dabistan-i-Mazahib, p. 48. 

14. In Sikh tradition the authority of sangat is believed to be twenty one times 
to twenty of the Guru. 

15. W.H. Mcleod, The Evolution of the Sikh Community, Delhi, 1975, p. 31. 
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centres at different places . 16 The dharamsalas were established generally 
at places where the Sikhs had sizeable gathering. Most of the dharm- 
salas came to be founded in commemoration of the sacred visit of the 
Sikh Gurus . 17 Some of the dharamsalas have preserved the relics 
belonging to the Sikh Gurus, thus bestowing a touch of reverence and 
historical importance to the concerned centre. Attached to these dharam- 
salas was the langar (community kitchen), which provided food and 
lodging to the way-farer and pilgrims without any discrimination. 
Probably these centres were run by the collective efforts of the Sikh 
community. With the introduction of manji and masand system, the 
dharamsalas perhaps came under the control of manjldars or masands. 

Undoubtedly, dharamsalas were the religious centres where kirtan, 
recitation of hymns and devotional exercise of the Sikh community, 
took place . 18 But these centres served more than this. Infact dharam- 
salas were the guidance centres wherein the participants and entrants 
received practical training in the Sikh way of life. As per need the 
Sikh Gurus provided the pothis of the sacred hymns of the Gurus to 
the sangats. The pothis were duly installed in the dharamsalas . 19 The 
dharamsalas were also the centres ofTearning and had arrangements to 
impart teachings in Gurmukhi and the sacred writings of the Sikhs. 
The dharamsalas were economically independent upto a large extent as 
their maintenance and administration was the obligation of the local 
Sikh sangat. The search into history of the dharamsalas can provide 
significant clues to the Sikh settlements and spread of Sikhism in differ- 
ent parts of the country. The role of dharamsalas and life in it are 
some features which demand examination in details. 

In the organizational set-up of early Sikhism the institution of 
langar also occupied an important position. The genesis of langar 
may be traced back to the period of Guru Nanak . 20 The institution of 
langar gradually developed under his successors and consequently 
became an integral part of the Sikh religion . 21 The langar came into 

16. For instance during this period, the Sikh centres of Kartarpur (Pakistan), 
Khadur, Goindwal, Amritsar, Tarn Taran, Kartarpur (Doaba), etc., were 
founded by the Sikh Gurus. 

17. Guru Granth, p. 450; Varan Bhai Gurdas, 1-27. 

18. Varan Bhai Gurdas, 1.27; 9-17. 

19. Gosti Guru Miharban, (ed. Govind Nath Rajguru)i Panjab University, 
Chandigarh, 1974, p. 177. 

20. For example see Adi Sakhian (ed. Piar Singh), Patiala, 1969, pp. 79, 91. 

21. For the assessment of langar under Guru Angad and Guru Amar Das by 

( Continued on page 36 
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being almost simultaneously with the sangat and the dharamsala as it 
was the functional requirement of these, institutions. Accordingly, the 
langar and the sangat were not distinctive rather two component parts 
of one single institution which generally went by the name of dharam- 
salas or sangat. Almost each dharamsala has a langar attached to it, 
where food was served to everyone irrespective of caste, creed and 
status. As langar knew now distinction and all those who came to 
have their food in the langar, had to take it sitting together on the 
ground in a pangat (line), thus the langar was interchangeably called 
pangat also. The institution of langar provided powerful means to 
translate the Sikh ideals into practice. As the Sikhs were enjoined to 
share their earnings , 22 the langar gave a definite direction to the chari- 
ties given by the Sikhs. To run and maintain the langar was the obli- 
gation of local sangats. Hence it was the first project to be supported 
by the combined contribution of the Sikh community . 23 It certainly 
taught the Sikhs the first lesson to contribute towards a common cause. 
Besides, contributing provisions and money, the Sikhs zealously ran 
the langar voluntarily performing various types of chores themselves . 24 
It not only helped to mitigate the caste distinction and the ramifications 
attached thereto but also proved a powerful aid to propagate the 
ideals of Sikhism. Furthermore, it added to the functional efficiency 
of Sikh organization and served as a cohesive force among the. Sikhs. 
The langar provided an opportunity to the Sikhs to cherish and express 
the values of equality, brotherhood, charity, humility and service. 

In the development and preservation of separate identity of a 
community rites and ceremonies play an important role. The Sikh 
Gurus tot^k steps to evolve ceremonies and practices for the observance 
of the Sikhs. Presently, it is not possible to trace out and describe the 
early Sikh practices but it may be mentioned in brief that Nam, Dan, 
Isnan, i.e., meditation, charity and purity formed the quintessence of 
religio-ethical life of the early Sikh community . 25 Gradually, Sikh 
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Satta and Rai Balwand, see Guru Granth, pp. 966-67; It is said that Guru 
AmarDashad made it obligatory for everyone irrespective of caste and 
creed to take food in the langar before seeking his company, see Sarup Das 
Bhalla, Mahima Parkash, Bhasha Vibhag Punjab, Patiala, 1971, Vol. II, 

p. 102. 

22. Guru Granth, p. 1245; Varan Bhai Gurdas, 1.3; 11.4; 28.6; 32.1; 401, 11. 

23. G.C. Narang, op. cit., p. 29. 

24. Varan Bhai Gurdas, 3.8-9, 18; 20.10. 

25. Guru Granth, pp. 11, 712, 1101; Varan Bhai Gurdas , 5.13; 11.3; 29.2. 
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Gurus introduced various socio-religious innovations for the Sikhs. 
The initiations ceremony for entering into Sikhism was affected by 
charanamrit or charan pahul. Bhai Gurdas ascribes the origin of 
ceremony to Guru Nanak where at the initiate was given the water to 
drink in which the Guru’s foot has been washed. 2 6 Early Sikh literature 
makes reference to Sodar, Aarti, Sohila and Japu, in use among the 
early Sikhs for devotional and liturgical purposes. 27 During the ponti- 
ficate of Guru Amar Das, the Sikh community came to have their own 
pilgrimage centre 'at Goindwal to visit, festivals to celebrate, birth, 
death and marriage ceremonies to observe. 28 Similarly, Guru Ram Das 
codified the Sikh code of conduct and worship. 29 Consequently, Sikhs 
not only drifted away from the orthodex Hinduism but came to consti- 
tute a new brotherhood, sometimes referred as Panth (way, path), i.e., a 
separate religion other than Hinduism and Islam. 30 Accordingly, the 
Sikhs were not dependent on Hindu socio-religious law for their 
guidance. It has been observed by the author of Dabistan-i-Mazahib 
that among the early Sikhs there is nothing of the austerities and 
worship enjoined by the religious law of the Hindus. He further 
affirms that the Sikhs do not read mantras (Vedic or Puranic hymns) 
nor venerate the Hindu temples, the idols and the avataras. 31 The 
significance of Sikh practices lies in their simplicity, concern to 
ameliorate the society from socio-religious evils and build a conducive 
environment to facilitate the all round development of human persona- 
lity. Further, the Sikh practices were free from futile and useless 
rituals, sacrifices, etc. These practices shunned the emergence of other 
wordly attitude among the Sikhs. Foremost, the Sikh practices eradi- 
cated the socio-religious requirement of priestly class for the Sikh 
society. These practices proved instrumental in establishing the Sikh 
identity and comenting the ties of unity among the Sikhs. The ideals 
coupled with the practices helped to fructify the Sikh ethos, the nature 
and characteristics of which still awaits to be examined. 


26. Varan Bhai Gurdas, 1. 23. 

27. Ibid., 1.37; 26.4; Piar Singh, op. cit., pp, 62, 78. 

28. For detail see Balwant Singh Dhillon, “Guru Amar Das and the Mughal 
State,” Journal of Sikh Studies, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 
Vol. XI, August 1984, pp. 88-89. 

29. Guru Grant h, pp- 305-06. 

30. Varan Bhai Gurdas, 1.31, 45; 23.29; 24.2. 

31. Zulfiqar Ardastani Maubid, op. cit., pp. 33-48. 

32. Some writers hold that as Emperor Akbar had divided his empire tion 
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As the range of Sikh movement widened and the number of Sikhs 
swelled, the organizational problem also arose. To organize the Sikhs 
into a single unit and have a direct contact with them Guru Amar Das 
instituted the manji system. Here the institution was a person appointed 
by the Guru to manage the religious affairs of the Sikh community 
of a particular place or area. Though manji system was established 
under a well-thought out plan but all the manjis did not came into 
being simultaneously. It seems according to the requirement and avail- 
ability of worthy persons th a manjis were instituted ■ from time to time. 
Neither all the Mughal provinces nor the whole of Punjab has come 
under the purview of manji system. Most of the manji’s were concen- 
trated in the Majha and Doaba regions of Punjab . 33 But a few of the 
manji' s were also established at far off places such as Kabul, Kashmir 
and Haripur in the hill states of Punjab . 34 Obviously, manjidars were 
entrusted to preach Sikhism in their respective areas. Naturally they 
must have organised the Sikh sangats and established the dharamsalas 
as well. It may be assumed that they collected the offerings on behalf 
of Guru and initiated the new aspirants into Sikhism. Being represen- 
tative of the Guru they had certain amount of authority vested in them. 
Eventually they became the local leaders and supplemented the role of 
personal Guru in areas away from the seat of the Guru. The location 
of manjis suggests the pockets of influence and areas in which Sikhism 
had made in-roads. The study of social background of manjidars 
indicates not only to the nature of early Sikh leadership but also 
promises an answer to the composition and structure of early 
Sikh society. 


Continued from page 37) 

provinces and had appointed his deputies to run the administration, like- 
wise Guru Amar Das had divided his spiritual empire into 22 diocees and 
appointed his deputies in charge of these places. See, Bishan Singh Bhalla, 
Mahima Parkash Sri Guru Amar Das Ji, Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar, p. 210; 
M.A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Vol. II, Delhi, 1963, p. 151; Though in 
the horoscope of Emperor Akbar it had been predicted that he will rule over 
the 22 provinces but upto 1580 A. D. Mughal Empire comprised only 12 
provinces. See Abul Fazl, Akbar Nama (Eng. tr. H. Beveridge), Vol. I, 
Delhi, 1972, p. 92; Ain-i-Akbari (Eng. tr. H. S. Jarret), Vol. I, New Delhi, 
1978, p. 115. 

33. For the location of manjis and list of names of probable manjidars ; see 
Ganda Singh, "The Twenty Two Manjis established by Guru Amar Das,” 
The Panjab Past and Present, Vol. XIII, Punjabi University, Patiala, 
October, 1979, pp. 467-68. 

34. Ibid. 
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In the process of organisation of early Sikhism the masand system 
also occupied an important place. Though its origin has been attributed 
to Guru Ram Das, however, it was not an entirely new set-up . 35 The 
manji system instituted by Guru Amar Das had not become defunct in 
such a short period necessitating Guru Ram Das to replace it with 
masand system. The manjidars out of their religious learning and 
devotion used to sit on the manjis, the synonymous of which in Persian 
is masanad (high seat). Jn due course they began to be equated with 
masands, a corrupt form of Persian masanad. Thus, the masand system 
most probably was an extension of the manji system. It has been 
observed that Guru Arjan re-organized the masand system into well knit 
organization. He entrusted the masands with duel responsibility : the 
preaching of Sikhism and collection of bhent (voluntary tribute) from 
the Sikhs . 36 They were the agents or representatives of the Guru directly 
in charge of the region or town sections. They, managed the socio- 
religious affairs of the Sikh community. On behalf of the Guru they 
had the authority to initiate the new entrants into Sikhism. The persons 
initiated into Sikhism through the medium of masands were known as 
meli and sahlang . 37 The masands belonged to the various sections of 
society and quite a few of them were jats and khatris . 38 Interestingly 
most of them were engaged in some profession or business. They did 
not appropriate the offerings collected from the Sikhs but transmitted 
the same to the Guru. The masands who had no other means of livli- 
hood were allowed to appropriate the offerings other than cash. On the 
eve of Baisakhi, the masands used to visit the Guru along with their 
respective sangats and presented the offerings collected from the Sikhs. 
At the time of their departure the Guru bestowed each of them with a 
turban in recognition to their good services. The prominent masands 
were authorised to appoint their deputies . 39 Evidently in return they 
performed the duties of their masters under their guidance and headed 
locally small sangats. Whether the office of masand was hareditary or 
not but they certainly held a considerable authority and influence among 
the Sikhs. The emergence of schismatic trends in Sikhism and the 


35. M.A Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 271; Ganda Singh and Teja Singh, A 
Short History of the Sikhs, Bombay, 1950, p. 27. 

36. Dabistan-i-Mazahib, pp. 34-35; See also Hukam Name (ed. Ganda Singh), 
Punjabi University, Patiala. 1967, pp. 153, 161-79. 

37. Dabistan-i-Mazahib, pp. 34-35. 

38. Ibid., p. 33. 

39. Ibid., pp. 34-35. 
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unfriendly attitude of the Mughals in a way had increased their 
importance. During the late 17th century masand system had degene- 
rated to such an extent that Guru Gobind Singh was compelled to 
disband it altogether. 40 The origin, the composition, the functions and 
the attitude of masands, viz-a-viz, Gurus and the dissenters, and Gurus 
and the Mughal State need in-depth analysis. 

In the organizational hierarchy there were other functionaries too, 
who nevertheless played no insignificant role. Though Sikh Gurus had 
discarded the necessity of priestly class but certain professionals were 
required for the performance of religious services. The Sikh Gurus 
have composed their revelation in various ragas and metres. Further 
they not only made use of vernacular language but also evolved a script 
known as Gurmukhi (the script used for writing Panjabi) to transcribe 
their revelation. The Sikh Gurus took utmost care to preserve the 
hymns of their predecessors. Gradually a compendious volume 
containing the sacred writings of the Sikh Gurus and other Saints wag 
compiled. To provide the copies of this volume to various Sikh centres 
the services of scribes, proficient in Gurmukhi were utilized. Guru 
Arjan thoughtfully codified the Sikh scripture with the help of scribes 
and duly installed the volume called Adi Granth ( The GuruGranth, 
sacred scripture of the Sikhs) in the Harimandir at Amritsar. 41 
Consequently, the office of granthi (reader of the Adi Granth) came into 
existence. The granthi was the guardian of liturgy and performed 
religious services connected with the Adi Granth.^ Similar granthis 
were also needed at other Sikh centres. It is assumed that the masands, 
their deputies or the representatives of pangat functioned as granthis at 
other places. 

For devotional purpose the Sikh Gurus employed the medium of 
kirtan (devotional or Divine music). There were some rabbabis 


40. For the deterioration of masand system in 17th Century A. D. see Parchian 
Sewa Das (ed. Hari Singh), Bhasha Vibhag Punjab, Patiala, 1978, pp. 111-17; 
Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bansawali Nama Dasan Patshahian Ka (ed. Rattan 
Singh Jaggi), Parkh, Panjab University, Chandigarh, 1972, pp. 130-31, 138; 
Sarup Das Bhalla, op.cit., pp. 797, 800-04; Sukha Singh, Gurbilas, Bhasha 
Vibhag Punjab, Patiala, 1970, pp. 72, 166-67. 

41. For the perservation and transmission of sacred writings of the Gurus and 
subsequent codification of Adi Granth , see W.H. Mcleod, The Evolution of 
the Sikh Community, Delhi, 1975, pp. 59-79; Sahib Singh, Adi Bir Bare, 
Amritsar, 1970, pp. 46-147. 

42. According to tradition Baba Budha was the first person to occupy the office 
of granthi at Harimandir. 
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(a professional class of musicians) and raggis (musician employed to 
sing hymns) at the Guru’s court. Bhai Mardana, Satta and Rai 
Balwand performed kirtan during the pontificate of various Sikh 
Gurus. 43 Likewise expert theologians and preachers were also a 
pre-requisite to explain and interpret the message of Sikh Gurus. In 
this respect Bhai Gurdas accomplished a most singular job. 44 Besides, 
the Sikh Gurus also had a string of mewras at their disposal. The 
mewras were a special class of messengers, who were employed to 
convey the message or order of the Guru to the various Sikh sangats , 4 5 
It suggests that early Sikhism had its own system of communication. 
How the granthis, rabbabis, raggis, preachers, etc., were recruited and 
what type of training they were given, is a matter of conjecture. No 
doubt services of professionals were utilised for specific purposes but 
any Sikh befitting the job could be entrusted with the responsibility . 

The organization of early Sikhism was not a pre-co nceived scheme 
but a gradual process. In fact the organization of Sikhism went hand 
in hand with the enlargement of Sikh adherents. The ideals and 
institutions that emerged were in direct response to the socio-religious 
needs and problems of the Sikh community. Thus, the organizational 
ideals and institutions had their origins in the historical experience 
of the Sikh community. The ideals and institutions expressed the 
values cherished by the early Sikhs and provided practical manifestation 
to them. The organization was aimed at to maintain cohesion and 
unity among the Sikhs. Consequently, this helped to create and 
consolidate Sikh identity and ethos at the earlier stage. To understand 
the ways in which Sikhism developed and the way it functioned one is 
required to investigate the socio-religious implications of the ideals 
and institutions of early Sikhism. Tangible information regarding the 
organization of early Sikhism, would certainly contribute to a better 
understanding of the evolution of Sikh community. 


43. Shamsher Singh Ashok, Mirasian Da Pishokar, Guru Nanak Dev University, 
Amritsar, 1971, p. 35; To eulogise the Gurus the verses composed by Satta 
and Rai Balwand are enshrined in Guru Granth, see pp. 966-68. 

44. The works of Bhai Gurdas are regarded as “the key to the Adi Granth." 
In all Bhai Gurdas has composed 39 Vars and 556 Rabbits; See Varan 

Bhai Gurdas (ed. JIazara Singh and Vir Singh), Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar, 
1962; Rabbit Bhai Gurdas (ed. Vir Singh), Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar, 
1966. 

45. For the functions of mewras see, fhtkam Name , 123,133,143; Sarup Das 
Bhalla, op. cit., p. 337; also see Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari (Eng. Tr. H. 
Blochman), Delhi, 1955, p. 262. 
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Military Services of Rajah Todar Mai 
to Emperor Akbar 

Pritpal Singh Bedi* 


To the students of history Rajah Todar Mai was a great revenue 
minister of the reign of Akbar. Competent handling of this depart- 
ment earned him the admiration both of Abu-uI-Fazal and Badayuni. 1 
Reforms introduced by him were his greatest contribution to the 
development of the empire. However, a keen study of the contem- 
porary sources shows that his contribution was manifold. He was 
a versatile genius and was called upon to serve in many fields, one 
among them being that of military. His role in a multitude of military 
activities compells one to take a note of it. He took part in a number 
of battles either to supress rebellions or to achieve fresh victories and 
in all of them he proved his mettle amply. An attempt has been made 
here to study the extent and effectiveness of the part played by Rajah 
Todar Mai in the military sphere during the reign of Akbar. 

In 1561, Abdulla Khan Uzbeg was appointed the Governor of 
Malwa to throw out Baz Bahadur, the erstwhile ruler of Malwa who 
having been defeated by Adham Khan and Pir Muhummad Khan had 
recovered Malwa once again. Abdulla Khan drove out Baz Bahadur 
but began to style himself as independent. As a result, Akbar 
personally led an expedition to teach the rebellious noble a lesson. It 
was during this expedition that Rajah Todar Mai served in the 
ranks among three hundred soldiers some of whom held the status 
of noble. 2 

The first important assignment which Rajah Todar Mai received 
in the military sphere was his being sent to tackle the problem posed 


* 15, Staff Colony, Lyallpur Khalsa College, Jalandhar. 

1. Abu-ul-Fazal, Akbar Nama, Vol. Ill, Calcutta, 1873-87, p.569. His services 
to the empire resulted in his being raised to the office of Mushrif-i-Diwan. 
Badayuni, Muntakhab-ul-Tawarikh, Vol. II, Calcutta, 1868, p. 66. 

2. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 226. 
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by the Uzbeg rebellion. The rebellion was spearheaded by Ali Quli 
Khan Khan-i-Zaman, others who participated were his brother 
Bahadur Khan, uncle Ibrahim Khan and a distant relative Sikandar 
Khan Uzbeg. Rebellion in different phases continued from 1562-67 
and posed one of the greatest threats to Akbar’s reign. While Khan- 
i-Zaman and his brother raised a standard of revolt in Karaha and 
Manikpur, Ibrahim Khan and Sikandar Khan launched an offensive 
in Lucknow. Nobles sent to tender advice were detained; a few 
distinguished among them were either defeated or imprisoned. 3 Akbar 
himself came to Jaunpur and deputed Munim Khan Khan-i-Khanan 
to tackle the situation. Ali Quli opened negotiations and sent his 
mother and Ibrahim to the court and on being granted forgiveness 
promised to proceed to the court along with Bahadur Khan and 
Sikandar Khan Uzbeg. 4 5 On the other hand Akbar had sent Muizzul- 
Mulk against Bahadur Khan and Sikandar Khan who had created 
disturbances in the sarkar of Sarvar at the instance of Ali Quli Khan. 
Sikandar Khan and Bahadur Khan opened protracted negotiations 
with Muizzul-Mulk but to no avail. When Akbar learnt about it he 
sent Rajah Todar Mai and Lashkar Khan to handle the situation. 
They were asked to bring round the Uzbegs through persuasions and if 
these failed they could use force. Sikandar Khan and Bahadur Khan 
offered to surrender the elephants, etc., but would not proceed to the 
court till they learnt about the answer of the Emperor to Ibrahim Khan 
and the mother of Khan-i-Zaman. They were, therefore, attacked. 
A fierce battle took place at the bank of river Siyah. Whereas Sikandar 
Khan managed to cross the river many of his men were drowned; Yar 
Muhammad, his son-in-law, was killed. However, Bahadur Khan 
caught a section of imperial soldiers unaware and defeated them. 
Though Raja Todar Mai and Lashkar Khan came to their rescue and 
fought a day long battle against Bahadur Khan, they could not gain 
a decisive victory. 6 Khawaja Nizam-ud-Din and Badayuni held 
Muizzul-Mulk responsible for the resumption of rebellion by the 
Uzbegs even when an understanding had been reached between Munim 
Khan and Ali Quli Khan. 6 Badayuni wrote about Muizzul-Mulk’s 
hot temperament which was further excited by Rajah Todar Mai. 
Abu-ul-Fazal, however, defended them by writing that the words of 


3. Ibid , pp. 249-5 6; Muntakhab-ul-Tawarikh, Vo]. II, pp. 74-79. 

4. Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad Bakhshi, Tabqat-i-Akbari, Vol. II, Calcutta, 1931, 

p. 186. 

5. Akbar Nama, Vol. II, pp. 260-62; Muntakhab-ul-Tawarikh, Vol. II, pp. 81-82. 

6. Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad Bakhshi, op. cit., Vol, II, pp. 188-89. 
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Sikandar Khan and Bahadur Khan could not be relied upon and also 
they had refused to proceed to the court. 7 * 

In March 1567 on the resumption of rebellion, Ali Quli Khan and 
Bahadur Khan were killed at the village of Mankarwal in the same 
month. The imperial troops engaged Sikandar Khan at a fort at Oudh. 
Sikandar Khan managed to cross the river. He opened negotiation 
with Muhammad Quli Khan, Muzaffar Khan and Rajah Todar Mai. 
He wanted to be confirmed in jagirs and to be made the governor of 
the province of Jaunpur. He offered to proceed to the court afterwards. 
Since the imperial troops could not rely on him he was chased out 
beyond Gorakhpur into the Afghan territory.® 

In 1567, Akbar decided to capture the mighty fort of Chitore, the 
hub of Rajput power. He laid a siege to the fort on October 20, 1567. 
Some soldiers who attacked it in the initial stages lost their lives being 
hit by the arrows and bullets from within the fort. Therefore, mines 
were laid to cause breaches in the wall. When the mines were ignited, 
they did not explode the plan. Many soldiers were trapped to death. 
Akbar led the attack personally and gunned down Jaimal inside the 
fort who was guiding the garrison defence. 9 

In 1569, Akbar invested the fort of Ranthambor which belonged to 
Surjan Harah. Qasim Khan was assigned the duty to construct the 
sabat but Rajah Todar Mai, even when he was busy in the revenue 
department, was attached with him. They employed stone cutters, smiths 
and carpenters and sabat of great strength was raised. The sabat was 
so strong that a huge quantity of bullets and stones were carried to its 
top to be operated from there. Surjan Harah felt it prudent to 
surrender the fort without fighting. 10 In 1573, Mirzas created distur- 
bances in Gujrat in areas like Baroda, Champanir and Surat. When 
challenged by the imperialists they took shelter in the fort of Surat. 
Akbar turned to Rajah Todar Mai to survey the fort and recommend 
the measures. The Rajah requested Akbar to take the field personally 
which was accepted. 11 

It was the conquest of Bihar and Bengal which brought into play 
his qualities as a stout and brilliant fighter. It was there that he showed 


7. Ibid.. Vol. II, p. 261. 

8 Ibid., pp. 299-300. 

9. Ibid., pp. 319-20. 

10. Ibid . , Vol. Ill, pp. 65, 336-37. 

11. Ibid., p. 65. 
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the intrepid courage, the ability to maintain composure in the thick of 
battles and the capability of solving ticklish problems. He fought in 
some of the fiercest battles and did not waver when the odds were 
heavily weighed against the Mughals. Occasionally, when soldiers 
showed laxity, he coaxed them to fight, at times he intervened to 
settle disputes among the military leaders. 

In 1573, he was sent to convey guide lines to Munim Khan Khan- 
i-Khanan, who had been entrusted with the job of conquerring 
Bihar and Bengal. He was asked to enquire into the capabilities of 
the officers and harmony among them and to report there on to the 
emperor. He was to muster army and to make it sure that the 
officers carried their duties according to the guidelines from the court. 12 

Rajah on his arrival in Bihar met Munim Khan Kban-i-Khanan at 
Trimohini and mustered a large army. 13 He took part in a few 
skirmishes before fighting some fierce battles. Daud, the ruler of 
Bengal, had shut himself in the fort of Patna. One of the Mughal 
entrenchments under Qiya Khan was attacked by Isa Khan Niazi, a 
soldier of Daud. Rajah Todar Mai and Qiya Khan repulsed the 
attack. Daud escaped to Satgaon. 14 

Junaid, an uncle’s son of Daud, who had created disturbances in 
Jharkhand, was put to fight by Rajah Todar Mai, Qiya Khan and Abul 
Qasim Namkin. 15 

In yet another incident, Yar Muhammad who had plundered the 
Afghans was deprived of his gains by Junaid at a place known as 
Tara. Once again, Rajah Todar Mai came to the rescue of Yar 
Muhammad and routed Junaid.^ 

Muhammad Quli Barlas and Rajah Todar Mai who were deputed 
to chase Daud, reached the vicinity of Satgaon. Daud fled to Orissa. 
Mughal soldiers became lax. Rajah Todar Mai exorted them to go 
after Daud. However, Muhammad Quli died at Mandalpur. His 
death created a difficult situation. The followers of Muhammad Quli 
declared Qiya Khan, an opponent of Munim Khan as their leader and 
planned to leave for the court. 17 Howsoever, Rajah Todar Mai might 

12. Ibid., p. 119; Abu Qasim Hindu Beg Firishta, Tarikh-i-Firishta, Vol. I, 

p. 261. 

13. Akbar Nama, Vol. Ill, p. 71. 

14. Ibid., pp. 73 , 93. 

15. Ibid., p. 119; Muntakhab-ul-Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 193, 

16. Akbar Nama, Vol. Ill, p. 120. 

17. Ibid., pp. 121-23. 
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persuade them they would not listen. Rajah Todar Mai requested 
Khan-i-Khanan to quieten the disaffected with gold. However, that 
did not work. In the meanwhile sensing dissensions in the Mughal 
army Daud decided to fight and encamped at Chitau. Rajah Todar 
Mai requested Khan-i-Khanan to command the army personally. 
Finally by the exertions of Munim Khan and Rajah Todar Mai the 
soldiers set their hearts on fighting. In the resultant battle of Takaroi, 
Rajah Todar Mai faught on the left wing. Khan-i-Alam, an eminent 
noble, died fighting while Munim Khan was wounded on the neck 
badly and had to recede. This sapped the spirits of the soldiers. 
Rajah Todar Mai once again by standing steadfast pepped them upto 
fight. On the side of the enemy Gujar Khan who had caused havoc 
among the Mughal ranks lost his life. Daud had to run for life. 18 

Daud took shelter at the fort of Cuttack where his men gathered 
around him. Rajah Todar Mai followed him there. Mughal soldiers 
once again lost enthusiasm; persuasions of Rajah Todar Mai did not 
work. He invited Khan-i-Khanan. However, peace was concluded 
between Daud and Munim Khan. Rajah Todar Mai showed his 
political shrewdness by remaining away from the festivities. He also 
did not sign the treaty. 19 

Shortly afterwards Munim Khan died on October 12, 1575. Daud 
flouted the treaty. Khan-i-Khanan was appointed the new commander 
of the Mughal forces. On the eve of the battle of Aqmahal Chagtai. 
nobles were found reluctant to fight under the command of Khan-i- 
Jahan. They did not want the honour of victory to go to a Shia. 
Once again Rajah Todar Mai with strenuous efforts brought them 
around to fight. He himself fought in the right wing. In the initial 
stages soldiers like Baba Khan Qaqshal lost heart. Rajah Todar Mai 
encouraged them to fight. It was in this battle that Junaid, who had 
repeatedly harassed the Mughal soldiers, was killed and Daud was 
captured and put to death by Khan-i-Jahan. 20 

While Rajah Todar Mai was engaged in improving the revenues in 
Gujarat, Muzaffar Hussain son of Mirza Kamran raised a standard of 


18. Ibid., pp. 121-26; Muntakhab- ul-Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 195. 

Rajah Todar Mai in the left wing and Shaham Khan Jalair in the right wing 
showered arrows irritating Daud’s elephants who caused confusion in their 
own army. 

19. Akbar Nama, Vol. Ill, pp. 129-31. 

20. Ibid., pp. 179-82. 
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revolt. Wazir Khan was the governor of Gujarat. His men being in 
a state of disaffection, shut himself in the fort of Ahmadabad and 
wrote to Rajah Todar Mai at Pattan. The Rajah left for Ahmadabad 
but before his arrival Baroda and Cambay had been lost. Rajah 
Todar Mai and Wazir Khan engaged the rebels at Dulaqa and compelled 
them to retire to Junagarh. 21 

Against some administrative measures and religious policy of 
Akbar there errupted a serious rebellion in Bihar and Bengal in 1580-81. 
The rebellion was wide spread and had to be fought at many places. 
Some disgruntled nobles like Sharaf-ud-Din Hussain Mirza, Masum Khan 
Kabuli, the members of the Qaqshal clan participated in it, while some 
distinguished among the loyal had to suffer great privations, Muzaffar 
Khan Turbati lost his life. Rajah Todar Mai among others was 
despatched to handle the situation. He kept under control Fran Khudi, 
a rebellious noble, for quite sometime. He also brought about 
reproachment between two eminent Mughal nobles opposed to each 
other. Shahbaz Khan Kambo had wrested Hajipur from the rebel 
Arah Bahadur. Hajipur had been assigned to Khan-i-Azam. Shah- 
baz Khan would not hand it over to him. It was Rajah Todar Mai 
who through tact and persuasion managed to get Hajipur to Kban-i- 
Azam. Later on Rajah Todar Mai and Khan-i-Azam defeated Arah 
Bahadur near Tirhut. 22 

In 1586, Rajah Birbal while trying to suppress the Yusafzais’ 
rebellion in Swat was killed with 800 soldiers. It caused enormous 
damage to the Mughal prestige. Akbar once again assigned the job 
to Rajah Todar Mai to resurrect lost honour. Rajah Man Singh, a 
great general in his own right, was asked to serve under the command 
of Rajah Todar Mai. Rajah Man Singh who trying to contain 
Tarikies near Jamraud established his camp near Ohand and Rajah 
Todar Mai established himself at Lungar hills. With great exertions 
he brought Yusafzais to their knees. 23 In that mountain district he 
built many forts 24 and resorted to plunder continuously, so much so 
that he reduced the Afghans to great straits. 26 

It would thus be observed that Rajah Todar Mai not only rendered 


21. Ibid., pp. 207-08. 

22. Ibid., p. 3251 

23. Ibid., p. 487; Maasir-ul-Umara, Vol. II, p. 125. 

24. Muntakhab-ul-Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 351. 

25. T 'abq at Akbar i, Vol. II, p. 40. 
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valuable services in the revenue department but he also did a commend- 
able job in the military sphere. While facing the enemy he never 
wavered, on the contrary he did not believe in giving respite to the 
opponents. Whereas other soldiers and generals either slackened or 
showed hesitation, he carried the mission with a singular devotion. 
He affected reproachment among the opposed nobles, guided expedi- 
tions, encouraged nervous soldiers and himself fought with tremendous 
courage. That Todar Mai had a major role to play in almost all the 
important battles, whether for new victories or the suppression of 
revolts, shows the measure of confidence reposed in him by Akbar. 
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A Note on the Ahwal-i-Firqa-i-Sikhan 


Raghubir Singh* 


C.A. Storey refers to Khushwaqt Rai as an official news-writer of 
the East India Company who wrote a fascinating account of the Sikhs 
in Persian in the early 1810s. 1 Khushwaqt Rai himself mentions in the 
beginning of his work that he was in the employment of the East 
India Company as an ‘intelligencer’ (^fc?w fsara) for the Punjab. 2 
According to Beale, he was appointed at Amritsar after the Treaty of 
Amritsar was signed between Maharaja Ranjit Singh and the East India 
Company on April 25, 1809. 3 Indeed, he was the counterpart of Rai 
Nand Singh Bhandari who was sent to Ludhiana as the news-writer of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh 4 Khushwaqt Rai was specifically connected 
with Charles Matcalfe. 6 Sohan Lai Suri refers to Khushwaqt Rai as 
the ‘Vakil’ (?ate) of the English in the kingdom of Lahore. 6 His 
brother Dal Sukh Rai held a similar position at the court of the 
Maharaja of Patiala. 7 Well-versed in Persian, like many other Kayasthas 
Khushwaqt Rai was alive in 1834 to autograph a copy of the Ahwal-i- 
Firqa-i-Sikhan.^ 

Khushwaqt Rai had proved his competence and merit before the 
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Treaty of Amritsar. He had compiled a small volume containing 
information on each of the Sikh and non-Sikh chiefs who had anything 
to do with Maharaja Ranjit Singh as well as an account of his own 
activity. This volume also furnished information on the lives of the 
Sikh Gurus and Banda Bahadur. It appears that this very account was 
written at the instance of Charles Metcalfe when he was busy 
negotiating with Ranjit Singh at Amritsar in 1809. It may, in fact, be 
regarded as the first shorter version of the later work in terms of 
scope. It is now lying in the Cambridge University Library, 
Cambridge (U.K.). 9 \ 

Charles Metcalfe assumed the charge of the Delhi Residency in 
May 1811. 10 He asked Khushwaqt Rai to write an elaborate account 
of the Sikhs. The new version was completed in June 1811, and the 
original manuscript is at present available in the India Office Library at 
London. 11 This manuscript was consulted by H.T. Prinsep for his 
Origin of the Sikh Power in the Punjab and Political Life of Muha Raja 
Ranjeet Singh in the Early 1830s : ‘A Persian account of the affairs of 
the Sikhs in the Punjab was obligingly communicated to the compiler 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe. The manuscript had been delivered to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe by the author Khooshwaqt Raee, who was for many 
years the agent and ‘intelligencer of the British Government at 
Umritsar. The narrative comes down to 1812 only but very full in 
respect of early history of the Sikh Sardars and contains much 
information and useful matter not to be found elsewhere.’ 12 Khushwaqt 
Rai’s work appears to have been completed in Amritsar itself. 13 

After the publication of Prinsep’s work in May 1834, other copies 
of Khushwaqt Rai’s work were prepared. The first copy of this work 
was written in August 1834 by Godha Mai Khatri at Ambala, which is 
now lying in the Maharaja Ranjit Singh Museum at Amritsar. 1 ^ 
Another copy from the manuscript of 1834 was prepared in February 
1835 which is at present available in the British Museum at London. 15 

9. D.N. Marshall, Mughals in India : A Bibliographical Survey, New York, 1980, 
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In the’Punjab State Archives at Patiala, there are two manuscripts : one 
written by Debi Singh in 1837 for the Nawab of Kunjpura and the 
other by Dal Sukh Rai, most probaly the brother of Khushwaqt Rai, 
in November 1839. 16 There are two manuscripts in the Sikh History 
Research Department of Khalsa College, Amritsar, which are the 
copies of a manuscript preserved in the Punjab Public Library at 
Lahore completed in 1842 at Batala. 17 

From the perusal of the text of these manuscripts, it becomes 
apparent that all manuscripts written in 1835 and afterwards are copies 
transcribed from the manuscript dated August 1834. 

Several historians who have used or worked on it, commit a 
general mistake. They consider the date written at the end of the 
manuscript as the actual date of its compilation. 18 In fact, it is a date 
on which the work had been transcribed. It seems that the work has 
not been taken into account carefully before making it as the source of 
the history. Hence the source of error. From the perusal of the manu- 
script, one readily notices that this work was completed in June 1811 
not in 1834 or 1839. 10 

The manuscript written in 1834 does not have the name of the 
author, and it has the name of Col. Ochterlony in place of Charles 
Metcalfe. 20 But Colonel Ochterlony had died in 1825. 21 The conclu- 
ding para of this manuscript clearly shows that it was not written by 
Khushwaqt Rai himself; he and one Jamiat Rai have put their auto- 
graphs on it. Khushwaqt Rai might have compared it with his original 
work. 22 There is a seal bearing ‘OM Jai Sachidanand Parmatma in 
Devanagari script and a term Ganeshay Namai in Persian script in the 
beginning of the manuscript and there is a rubai in Punjabi language 
but in Persian script at the end. 23 This style is absolutely contrary to 
the well-established pattern of the Persian Historiography of Medieval 
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times. It appears that it was got scribed by some one for his personal 
use. According to G.C. Narang, Ghulam Mahy-ud-Din alias Bute 
Shah’s, Tarikh-i-Punjab was the enlargement of Khushwaqt Rai’s work, 
lying at present in the British Museum at London under number 
Or 187.24 

The Ahwal-i-Firqa-i-Sikhan, written in 1811, bears the name of its 
author, Khushwaqt Rai and the name of Charles Theophilus Metcalfe 
at whose instance he wrote this account. It contains also a sentence 
which indicates that the work was written in Amritsar. 25 Khushwaqt 
Rai uses the term Bidat (fires) for the transformation of the 
Sikhism under Guru Gobind Singh. 25 These points are missing from 
the other manuscripts. But the contents of the different manuscript 
copies vary so slightly that the variation can be ignored for using the 
Ahwal-i-Firqa-i-Sikhan for the history of the Punjab during the late 
eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries. 27 

Khuswaqt Rai’s work can broadly be divided into seven portions. 
In the first portion he deals with the Sikh Gurus while in the second he 
covers the Sikh struggle for sovereignty in the eighteenth century. 
Accounts of the Sikh and non-Sikhs chiefs of the Majha region who 
had anything to do with Ranjit Singh fall in the third portion. Fourth 
portion has been devoted to the hill chiefs and their acceptance of 
suzerainty of Ranjit Singh, ruler of Lahore. Struggle of supremacy 
for the Kabul throne among the sons of Zaman Shah has been narrated 
in the fifth portion. Most of the Malwa chiefs had come under the 
permanent protection of the British in 1810s. It falls in the sixth 
portion. The last and longest portion has been concentrated upon 
the consolidation and expansion of authority and influence of Ranjit 
Singh. 28 He gives regionwise expansion of Ranjit Singh’s power. 

From the historical point of view, Khushwaqt Rai’s work is of a 
great importance. He supplies information on the early career and 
achievements of Maharaja Ranjit Singh which is not available else- 
where. Khushwaqt Rai supplies a graphic account of Metcalfe’s 
Mission to Maharaja Ranjit Singh which is considered to be a corner 
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stone in the history of Anglo-Sikh relations. N. K. Sinha regards 
Khushwaqt Rai’s work as ‘an excellent contemporary source’ for the 
early history of Maharaja Ranjit Singh particularly for the years from 
1797 to 1811. 28 In fact, Sinha regards Khushwaqt Rai’s manuscript as 
more important than the work of Sohan Lai Suri. 29 Sinha may be 
right. But to come to any definite conclusion on this issue it is 
necessary to compare the two works in detail in the light of all avail- 
able evidence on the early history of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. It is 
obvious, however, that for sheer detail of information, Khushwaqt Rai 
does not lag behind Sohan Lai Suri. 


29, N.K. Sinha, Ranjit Singh, Calcutta, 1975 (reprint of third edition, 1951), 
p. 201. 
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The Struggle between Baba Sahib Singh Bedi 
of Una and Rai Alyas of Raikot in 
April-May 1801 and its Effect 

Rattan Amol Singh Sidhu* 


In the last decade of the 18th century, there was great anarchy, 
uncertainty and unstable condition in the Punjab. There were 
external as well as internal raids of different chiefs in the Cis-Sutlej 
territories. One of these raids were that of Baba Sahib Singh Bedi 
(1756-1834) whose headquarter was at Una (now in Himachal Pradesh). 
Sahib Singh Bedi was a lineal descendent of Guru Nanak Dev. He 
was not only a prominent religious personality but also a great warrior 
of his time. 

In between the months of April-May 1801, Baba Sahib Singh Bedi 
while preaching at Amritsar, had declared a religious battle against the 
ruler of Raikot estate 1 on account of various reasons. On that 
occasion, the Chief of the Raikot estate was Rai Alyas who was only 
15 years of age at that time. 

Among the several causes of the attack, one was that the cow- 
slaughtering 2 was practised in the territories of Raikot. Secondly, not 
only the Hindus but even the Muslims of the Rai’s territories at that 
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time, were suffering under the tyranny of Sher Khan, the collector of 
Rai Alyas. 3 Moreover, the agriculturist class was not satisfied from 
the revenue system of Rai Alyas. So, the peasants sent an invitation 
to Sahib Singh Bedi against Rai Alyas. Besides this, the religious 
independence of the Sikhs had been threatened due to the anti-Sikh 
activities of the ruler of Raikot. 4 The immediate cause was that a 
influential person Gainda Jat of Mansur 5 (also called Mansurpurwala 
Gainda) was imprisoned by the officers of Rai Alyas at Raikot. 6 
Therefore, his wife asked for help from Sahib Singh Bedi and also 
complained about the cow-killing. 7 Sahib Singh Bedi had already sent 
his emissaries to Raikot many times for solving these problems. But 
he could not get satisfactory reply from Rai Alyas and the problems 
remained unresolved. Rai Alyas even challenged Sahib Singh Bedi 
for fight. 8 

After this, Sahib Singh Bedi advanced towards the territory of 
Raikot and attacked its Chief, Rai Alyas. 9 At that time, the estate of 
this minor Chief was managed by the two Gujar Commanders named 
Roshan Khan and Ahmed Khan. 10 Sahib Singh Bedi was supported by 
Sardar Jodh Singh and Karam Singh Shahbadia, Budh Singh Faizal- 
puria and other Sikh Sardars like Darbara Singh, Hari Singh, etc. 11 
These forces when crossed Sutlej, were “about 7,000 in number. They 
over-ran the Raikot area, which included Jagraon, Raikot, Ludhiana 12 


3. Ibid.,p. 74; Giani Ajmer Singh, op. cit., p. 31. 

4. Giani Bhajan Singh, “Baba Sahib Singh Bedi,” Ajuni, No. 2, Feb. -March 
1971, p. 10. 

5. Gainda, originally belonged to Lalton village, was settled in Mansur village 
near Ludhiana. To Mansur, Sahib Singh was invited by the Zamindars who 
were dissatisfied with Rai’s revenue collectors. Giani Ishar Singh Nara, Raja 
Yogi-Itihas Baba Sahib Singh Ji Bedi (Delhi, 1954, New Edition, 1973), (in 
Punjabi), p. 133; Griffin, op. cit-, p. 74. 

6. Nara, op. cit., p. 133; Giani Ajmer Singh, op. cit., p 32. 

7. Giani Ishar Singh Nara, op. cit., pp. 132-133. 

8. Ibid., p. 133. 

9. Punjab State Gazetteers, Vol. 17-A, 1904, Phulkian States Gazetteer (Govt. 
Pub., Lahore), p. 47. 

10. Punjab District Gazetteers, Vol. 15-A, Ludhiana District - Part A, 1904, 
(Lahore, 1907), p. 79. 

11. Giani Ishar Singh Nara, op. cit., p. 133. 

12. It lies on southern bank of the Sutlej and its name derived from Lodhi 
dynasty. In 1445, the Sayyid dynasty conferred this town on the Rais of 
Raikot and in 1620 more area of Ludhiana was added to Rais. On that 

(Continued on page 56 
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and the neighbouring country.” 13 Afterwards, Sahib Singh Bedi sent 
about 500 cavalrymen for the action but on the way the Sikh army was 
obstructed by the Rai’s forces under the command of Sher Khan (the 
collector) in the fort of Daulon village 14 (near Raikot). After a minor 
skirmish, Sahib Singh Bedi captured the fort, but he felt cheated as he 
could not find Gainda there. , 

Having failed to trace Gainda, Sahib Singh Bedi again wrote a 
letter to Rai Alyas about this matter but Rai turned down the 
proposal to hand over the man. Later on, Rai Alyas sent his 
commander Roshan Khan with 100 troops, who attacked Jodh 
Mansur 16 , a village about 10 miles south-west of Ludhiana where the 
Dera of Sahib Singh was established. 16 In this battle, Roshan Khan 
was killed by a musket shot and the Rai’s army soon dispersed. 17 
Afterwards Sahib Singh along with his allies took the possession of 
many fortresses in south of Ludhiana and established military posts in 
these territories. Rai Alyas was perplexed at these developments. 
He even sent his two agents, Bhag Singh and Misri Singh, with a letter 
requesting for peace to Sahib Singh, but the latter refused to 
negotiate. 18 Thus, Sahib Singh not only got Gainda released from the 


Continued from page 55) 

occasion, the number of forts had been erected by its rulers. Originally in 
Jullundur division, it was divided into 3TahsiIs, i.e., Samrala to east, 
Jagraon to west and Ludhiana in middle. Ross, op.cit., pp. 222-224. Pb. 
Dt. Gze., Vol. 15-A, Ludhiana Dt.-Part A, 1904, pp.-l, 19. 

13. Griffin, op. cit., p. 74; Shamsher Singh ‘Ashok’, “Guru Panth Di'Ek Aduti 
Shakhsiat, Baba Sahib Singh Ji Bedi, Una,” Bhai Kanhaya Sewa Joti 
Number, 27th March 1987, Goneiana Mandi, p. 28. 

14. Giani Ishar Singh Nara, op. cit., p. 133. 

15. Baba Prem Singh Hoti Mardan, Khalsa Raj De Usrai, Vol. II, 2nd Ed. 
Ludhiana, 1944, p. 112. Actually, Jodh Mansur are two separate villages, a 
furlong apart from each other. 

16. Giani Gian Singh, op.cit., p. 135 (Griffin, Ludhiana Gazetteer and Giani 
Ishar Singh Nara, mention only Jodh). Griffin, op. cit., p. 74. Punjab Distric 
Gazetteer, Vol. 15-A, Ludhiana Dt., Part A, 1904, p. 20. Giani Gian Singh, 
Twarikh Guru Khalsa, Raj Khalsa, Part 3 (Pub. Guru Govind Singh Press, 
Sialkot, 1894), p. 122. 

17. Puujab Distric Gazetteer, Ludhiana Dt., Vol. 15-A, Part A, 1904, pp. 20, 79; 
Giani Ishar Singh Nara, op. cit., p. 135; Griffin, op. cit., p. 74 (Griffin writes 
that the Rai’s forces were outnumbered four to one which fought the 
whole day against Bedi Sahib); Baba Prem Singh ‘Hoti Mardan,' op. cit., 
Vol. II, p. 112. (Bedi Sahib got the territories of Jodh, Ludhiana and 
Jagraon). 

18. Giani Ishar Singh Nara, op. cit., p. 135. 
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Rai’s imprisonment but also took the possession of 1300 villages in the 
region of Ludhiana. 19 

Rai apprehensive of the increasing power of the Sahib Singh felt his 
existance threatened and along with his mother, Nur-ul-Nishad, deman- 
ded the support from Raja Sahib Singh of Patiala, an old friend of 
Rai’s family and other Sikh chiefs who “had always been on good 
terms with their Muhammadan neighbours of Kotla and Raikot, and 
who had no intention of allowing the Bedi to establish himself in their 
midst.” 20 At that time, Raja Sahib Singh of Patiala, was staying at 
Sunam, about 43 miles south-west of Patiala, due to the quarrel with 
his sister, Bibi Sahib Kaur. At the invitation of Raja Sahib Singh of 
Patiala, the Sikh chiefs like Raja Bhag Singh of Jind, Bhai Lai Singh 
of Kaithal, Jodh Singh of Kalsia, Bhanga Singh of Thanesar and 
Bhadoria Sardars arrived with their forces of about 8,000 at Sunam. 21 

The combined army of these chiefs advanced towards Ludhiana 
region to help Rai Alyas. On the approach of these cis-Sutlej Sikh 
chiefs, some active supporters of Sahib Singh Bedi such as Budh Singh 
Faizullapuria and Karam Singh Nirmala or Shahabadia, 22 etc., deserted 
him and joined the Phulkian chiefs. 23 Later on, these allies of Rai 
Alyas, recovered some forts which were earlier seized by Sahib Singh 
and soon after Rai established his military posts there. But for these 
services, Griffin writes that ‘Raja Sahib Singh of Patiala had annexed 


19. Ibid., pp. 135, 139; Giani Ajmer Singh Ji, op. cit., p. 32. 

20- Punjab Distric Gazetteer, Ludhiana Dt., Vol. I5-A, Part A, 1904, p. 20 (Rai 
also said, any-way, Bedi Sahib must be expelled from this region, otherwise 
all Sardars would lose their territories, Nara, op. cit., p. 138). 

21. Giani Gian Singh, op. cit., p.722; Griffin, op. cit. ,74; Giani Atma Singh 
Randhawa, Rani Sahib Kaur, Patiala, 1970, p. 98. 

(Nara writes that these chiefs had suspicions that Bedi Sahib had an 
intention to subjugate all the territories of the Cis-Sutlej Chiefs. They also 
demanded the help of Chaudhri of Raipur (near Ludhiana) for capturing 
Bedi Sahib but Chaudhri refused them, and had helped Bedi Sahib, Giani 
Ishar Singh Nara, op. cit., p. 138. 

22. Francklin writes that Karam Singh Nirmala discovered the tricks of Bedi 
Sahib Singh by which the latter used to impress upon his followers his 
spiritual superiority and then deserted him, William Francklin, Military 
Memoirs of Mr. George Thomas, Calcutta, 1803, pp. 205, 206. 

23. Griffin, op. cit., p. 74. 

(i) Rai Alyas was also involved in this matter because he gave some offers 
as a bait to Gainda (Mansurpurwala), Karam Singh Shahbadia and Budh 
Singh Faizalpuria and had converted them to his side. Nara, op. cit., 
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Badowal, a few miles south of Ludhiana, and three other forts, as the 
price of his assistance, while the fort of Dakha was mortgaged to Bhai 
Lai Singh of Kaithal.’ 24 

In the meantime, Sahib Singh seized the forts of Naobat and Jand- 
wali, and also built a new fort in Dughri village near Ludhiana. 25 One 
night, he besiezed the fort of Ludhiana which was defended by Hassan 
Khan and he took its possession and built a mud fort where Suthri-Ki- 
Dharamsala is now situated. 26 Rai Alyas sought the help of Sardar 
Kapur Singh and Sadda Singh of Phillaur but he could not get timely 
help from them. 27 

Later on, the mother of Rai Alyas offered Rs. 2 lakhs for the peace 
negotiation to Sahib Singh through some Sikh vakils but he refused this 
offer. 28 She even sent her son Alyas to apologize, but Sahib Singh 
imprisoned him and took the possession of Ludhiana. 29 When all her 
efforts failed she sent her Vakil s0 to George Thomas 31 of Hansi to seek 


Continued from page 57) 
pp. 139, 140. 

(ii) These Chiefs assembled at a village, Dharda, with an intention for 
capturing Bedi Sahib Singh. But he had already come to Dhurkot via 
Dhugri, Mansur and Main Dabi. He was also helped by the native 
people, Nara, op. cit., p. 139. 

24. Ibid., p. 74. 

25. Ibid., p. 74; Giani Gian Singh, op. cit., p.722; Randhawa, op. cit., p. 98; 
Nara, op. cit., p. 135. 

26. Ibid., pp. 74, 75; Giani Gian Singh, op. cit., p. 722; Punjab Distric Gazetteer, 
Ludhiana Dt., Vol. 15-A, Part-A, 1904, p. 20. 

27. Ibid., p. 75; Randhawa, op. cit., p. 98. 

28. Francklin, op. cit., p. 204; Randhawa, op. cit., p. 99. 

29. Randhawa, op. cit., p. 99; J. D. Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs, Delhi, 
1955) (Bedi Sahib also took the town of Malerkotla), p. 111. 

30. She sent an invitation letter to Thomas through Mansurpurwala Gainda and 
this letter mentions that “Karam Singh Shahbadia and Budh Singh Faizal- 
puria also accompanied with him,” Nara, op. cit., pp. 139,140. 

Some writers like Giani Gian Singh (a), Francklin (b) and in Ludhiana 
Gazetteer (c) mention that on that occasion Rai himself sent letter to 
Thomas. But it was not possible because on that occasion Rai was already 
in Bedi Sahib’s imprisonment. 

(a) Giani Gian Singh, op. cit., p. 723. 

(b) Francklin, op. cit., p. 207. 

(c) Punjab Distric Gazetteer, Ludhiana Dt., Vol. 15-A, Part A, 1904, p. 20. 

31. George Thomas 1756-1802 was an Irish adventurer who came to India in 
1780. He became an independent ruler of Haryana territory (then in Punjab) 
with his capital, Hansi, in 1798. 
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his help. She promised that if he will be able to put Alyas back to the 
throne she would give him Rs. one lakh for his services and will also 
receive 50.000 rupees as annual pension. 33 Thomas agreed to this 
proposal and marched towards Ludhiana to help Rai Alyas.” 33 

But Sahib Singh got this information through Gainda regarding the 
letter sent to Thomas for his support. Sahib Singh Bedi remarked that, 
“these people had not cr lied an Englishman but they had called their 
death.” 34 Hearing the news of Thomas’s arrival, 35 Raja Sahib Singh of 
Patiala joined the forces of Bedi. With his troops George Thomas 
marched towards the Alamgir village. Bedi at that time, was in village 
Narangwal near Ludhiana. He wrote to Thomas that if he wanted to 
save his life, he should send his vakil to the descendent of Great Guru 
Nanak of Sikh community, and accept his authority. 36 In return, 
Thomas, wrote to Bedi that other chiefs had sent their vakils to him 
(Thomas), so it is better that he too should accept his authority, 
otherwise he would have to vacate the territories of Rai Alyas. 37 

Meanwhile, Rai Alyas escaped from the custody of Bedi Sahib and 
reached the Thomas’s camp. “The comely appearance of youth,” obser- 
ves Thomas, “his fallen condition, and above all the confidence he 
showed in placing his whole reliance on one, against whom, he was so 
lately leagued in enmity, altogether influenced me in his favour, and 
determined me to use every exertion to support his cause.” 38 

Later on, Thomas surrounded the fort of Ludhiana but the forces 
of Sahib Singh Bedi gave him tough resistance, The estimate regarding 
the Bedi Sahib’s forces proved wrong which had been earlier given by 
Gainda to Thomas, who, latter on, rebuked Gainda. 38 Soon after, 
Thomas again advanced and besiezed the Ludhiana fort. 40 This time 
Sahib Singh was not successful in raising the siege of Ludhiana. 41 Bedi 

32. Ibid-, p. 99; Giani Gian Singh, op. cit., p. 723. 

33. Ibid., p. 99; Nara, op- cit., p. 141. 

34. Nara, op. cit., p. 141. 

35. George Thomas, at that time, was staying near Malerkotla State. 

36. RaDdhawa, op- cit., p. 99. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Francklin, op. cit., p. 209. 

39. Nara, op., cit., p. 142. 

40. The advance of Thomas was so rapid that in one place he got the bed, 
palanquin, tent and beggage, belonged to impostor (Bedi Sahib) Francklin, 
op. cit., p, 209. 

41. According to Nara that- Thomas fought against Bedi Sahib for seven days. 

(Continued on page 60 
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Sahib through his vakils became successful in getting the co-operation 
of various Cis-Sutlej Sikh Sardars, including Raja Sahib Singh of 
Patiala, who were now united against Thomas . 42 

The united forces under Sahib Singh Bedi cut the supply of Thomas 
troops for many days. Therefore, the Thomas’ determination to drive 
away Bedi’s army from the Rai’s territory was shattered due to his dis- 
agreement with Rai’s mother . 43 Thomas had to retreat to his territories 
and the Sikhs pursued him until he disappeared from Rai’s territories. 
Sahib Singh Bedi took the possession of Ludhiana and the whole town 
was illuminated on the occassion . 44 

Rai Alyas was able to take the possession of his territories (Ludhina, 
Jagraon, etc.) by an agreement with the Bedi . 46 The Cis-Sutlej chiefs 
who earlier acted against Sahib Singh now apologized to him for their 
alliance with Thomas . 40 Gainda was captured by the Bedi’s forces for 
his treachery and was imprisoned . 47 Sahib Singh left the Rai’s 
territory and marched towards Nabha State for the propagation of sikh 
religion. 

The effect of his expedition upon the regions of Rai were 
manifold. He preached Sikhism in this area. In Raipur near Ludhiana, 
he converted many people to the Sikhism. His spiritual teachings 
and other religious reforms had a marked effect on the people 
of cis-Sutlej area. His staunch faith in religion attracted the 
chiefs as well as common people to him. He had also cordial relations 


Continued from page 59) 

But Griffin writes that after leaving Hansi with a strong force, Thomas came 
to assist Rai near Ludhiana but soon left for Hansi after only a minor clash 
with Bedi Sahib. Griffin’s writing seems to be wrong. Nara, op. cit., p. 142. 
Griffin, op. cit., p. 75. 

42. Baba Madhusudan Singh Bedi Gaddi Nashin Una Sahib, “Part played by 
Different Members of Guru Nanak in History of the Country,’’ Ajuni, No. 2, 
Feb. -March 1971, p. 52. 

43. Randhawa, op. cit., p. 100 (Rai’s mother then settled various differences with 
the Cis-Sutlej Chiefs including Bedi Sahib. Now she did not like Thomas 
to stay in Rai’s territory). 

44. Nara, op. cit., p. 143; Baba Madhusudan Singh Bedi Gaddi Nashin Una 
Sahib, op. cit., p. 54. 

45. Giani Bhajan Singh, “Baba Sahib Singh Ji Bedi,” Ajuni, No. 2. Feb.-March 
1971, p. 10; Baba Prem Singh, 'Hoti Mardan,' op. cit. Vol. 11, p. 113 (In an 
agreement, Bedi Sahib took the forts of Naobat and Mansur). 

46. Nara, op. cit., pp. 143-144. 

47. Ibid., p. 143. 
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with the cis-Sutlej Chiefs. Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore was 
particularly a great admirer of him, and use to seek advice many 
a times. 

He also founded many works for the public utility. He established 
peace as well as law and order in the estate of Rai Alyas. He 
remained few months in Raikot area, with headquarters at Mansur, to 
protect the Sikhs and Hindus alike from Alyas tyranny. He banned 
cow-slaughter and restored the landed property to the people which was 
grabed from them. 

He also established the benevolent administration by constructing 
the military barracks and police stations to maintain the law and 
order in Rai’s territory. He took the tributes from the people and 
established the police stations thanas in the regions of Raikot, Jagraon 
and Ludhiana . 48 He erected the new forts at Naobat, Dhugri and 
Ludhiana . 49 Gurdwara Damdama Sahib in Raipur and number 
of others were established by him in Ludhiana area . 50 He also tried to 
improve the conditions of the people in this area. 

In spite of his benevolent activities a few authors like Griffin had 
written that Sahib Singh Bedi had disturbed the cis-Sutlej region’s 
chiefs . 61 The cis-Sutlej chiefs had a suspicion that Sahib Singh Bedi 
wanted to subjugate the territories with on intention to create a 
independent kingdom for himself . 62 Some historians like Griffin 63 and 
Francklin , 64 call Bedi Sahib a imposteor. As the events show Sahib 
Singh’s real object was not to carve out an independent principality for 
himself but his main aim was development and spread of the Sikh 
religion in cis-Sutlej area. So he was a Raja Yogi as well as Sant-Sipahi, 
a remarkable personality of his time. He was a religious saint, able 
warrior, diplomat and good human being. Late Principal Teja Singh, 
ex-Principal of Khalsa College, Amritsar, describing about him wrote, 
“Baba Sahib Singh was one of the greatest figures in Sikh History, a 

48. Ibid., pp. 137-138. 

49. Ibid., p. 13 '. 

50. Ibid ., p. 138. 

51. Griffin, op. cit., p. 72. 

52. Nara, op. cit., p. 138. 

53. Griffin, op. cit., p. 72. In the words of Griffin, Baba Sahib Singh Bedi “a 
man" half fanatic and half imposter, and as dangerous, greedy, and unscru- 
pulous as such characters usually are, appeared to disturb the cis-Sutlej 
States." 

54. Francklin, op. cit., p. 209. 
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moulder of the Sikh Nation, especially in the hey days of Sikh 
Kingdom, in the building of which he had a great hand. But for him 
and his able guidance, even the great Maharaja (Ranjit Singh of 
Lahore) would not have achieved those heights which made him shine 
in the darkest days of Indian History .” 56 


55, Hazur Baba Madhusudan Singh Ji "Bedi” Gaddi Nashin Una Sahib, op. cit., 
p. 54; See also ; Shamsher Singh Ashok, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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The Conception of Polity in Sikh Religion 

(THE IDEA OF STATE IN SIKHISM)* 

Dr Jasbir Singh Ahluwalia** 


In the realm of Sikh studies, a new trend is emerging which seeks 
to project an integrative view of Sikhism as against the sectoral, piece- 
meal analysis that has remained predominant so far. In fact, very few 
scholars have shown any awareness of the need of study of Sikh history, 
Sikh sociology and Sikh polity in an interrelated pattern in the unifying 
context of the Sikh doctrine. That is why Sikh studies have so far 
failed to work out the essential self-identity of the Sikh faith with 
reference to which the unresolved problems of Sikh polity could be 
straightened out. What are the unresolved problems that need to be 
brought under a sharp focus so as to have a clearer picture of the idea 
of State in Sikhism ? 

How does Guru Nanak’s conception of God as the one and the only 
True Sovereign ( Sacha Padshah ) in the world here and hereafter square 
with Guru Gobind Singh’s bestowal of temporal sovereignty (miri) onto 
the people, his followers, making them not the recipient but the very 
source of sovereign power ? 1 Is the Nanakian conception of God as the 
source of spiritual and secular power indicative of file theocratic nature 
of Sikh polity ? Or was it conceived to serve as a sociological instru- 
ment to demolish the feudal institution of kingship by denying to the 
earthly king any birth right or divine claim to his royal status ? 

Another question springs up in this context : What is the relation- 
ship between religion and polity in the Sikh thought ? Is it of the nature 
of correlation ? Or fusion of the two ? Or subordination of secular 
polity to religion ? This, in other words, is a problem of relationship 


’Culled from The Sovereignity of the Sikh Doctrine , Delhi, pp. 85-92. 
’♦Director, Cultural Affairs, Archaeology, Museums and Archives, SCO. 335-36, 
Sector 35-B, Chandigarh. 

1. Guru Gobind Singh, Dasam Granth, p. 717. 
fesul 5) forth H RfT 3H 
au? fi h aiala orag ua i • 
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between the spiritual sovereignty of God on the one hand and the 
temporal sovereignty of the State on the other hand. In Sikhism these 
two sovereignties are represented by the two Swords of piri and miri put 
on for the first time by the sixth Prophet, Guru Hargobind. In Chris- 
tianity also, there was at one time the practice of two Swords donned by 
the Pope. How does the Papal doctrine 2 of two Swords stand in relation 
to the two Swords of Sikhism ? This issue would provide a clue to the 
understanding of the nature of Sikh polity and its relationship to 
religion as such, a question which has led to a lot of confusion even 
among our scholars and interpreters. 

In Sikhism the wearing of the two Swords has been the prerogative 
of only the Guru-Person. Guru Gobind Singh while bestowing worldly 
sovereignty onto the people made kirpan (Sword) as one of the five 
symbols to be kept after baptismal ceremony of amrit. The spiritual 
sovereignty symbolized by the Sword of piri was bestowed on the Guru 
Granth, the Sikh Scripture. Wearing of one and not two Swords by a 
Sikh (Singh) means that in Sikhism there is no institution comparable 
to Christian Pope, or Muslim Caliph, who claimed to be the centre 
of both spiritual and temporal sovereignties and the wielder of both 
secular and religious power. Looked at from this angle, the Sikh 
polity turns out to be non-theocratic in the sense that there is no 
merger of the secular and the religious power in a single person or in a 
single institution, the relationship being of the nature of correlation 
and not coalescence. 

That is why Sri Harimandir Sahib (symbolizing spiritual sovereig- 
nty) and Sri Akal Takhat (representing temporal sovereignty), though 
correlatively partaking of the same Spirit, are distinct from each other. 
It is only where the relationship of the two sovereignties is of the nature 
of fusion or . subordination that the resultant polity takes on a theocratic 
colouring. In Christianity (the Roman Catholic) the State was 
subordinate to the Church, as the Pope claimed to be the wielder of both 
the spiritual and the temporal sovereignty. The Islamic polity was 
also theocratic with the Caliph commanding and demanding allegiance 
of the State to the Caliphate. The Hindu polity was theocratic in 
another way. Herein the ecclesiastical sovereignty operated in and 
through the Brahmin priestly caste that put the seal of worldly authority 
on the king. On the other hand in Sikhism the State and the Church 
have their autonomous existence and role in their respective regions. 


2. Political Ideas, edited by David Thompson, Pelican Books, 1972, p. 36. 
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being correlatively under the suzerainty of the Guru Khalsa qua the 
historically determinate form of God-in-history (Waheguru Jee 
Ka Khalsa). 

The term “theocracy” is usually interpreted in three distinct but 
correlated senses. First, it refers to the subordination of the temporal 
to the spiritual, ecclesiastical . sovereignty or to the coalescence of the 
two powers focused on a single person or a single institution. This 
point has already been discussed above. Secondly, by a theocratic 
State is meant a polity discriminating on grounds of religion, so that 
the votaries of the State religion are given higher, preferential treatment. 
The State as envisaged in Sikhism is not theocratic in this sense also, 
as the Sikh religion does not admit of discrimination against any person 
on grounds of religion. In Sikhism there is an ethical distinction 
between a gurumukh and manmukh, but not the socio-political discrimi- 
nation such as is there between a momin and a kafir, Thirdly, a 
theocratic State is taken to mean a polity in which secular laws are 
rooted in and derive their legitimation from religious edicts and 
injunctions. Though the Sikh polity has to be in consonance with the 
Sikh value-pattern, yet the secular legislation in the State as envisioned 
in Sikhism would derive its content and validation from the democrati- 
cally expressed free will of the people. From this angle also the State 
in Sikhism turns out to be of non-theocratic, secular character. 

The point is that the Sikh conception of the unity {qua correlation) 
of religion and politics, of the Church and the State, of piri and miri, 
fully meets the imperatives of secularism. But when the adversaries 
of Sikhism raise the question of secularism, what they aim at is 
depoliticalization of the Sikh movement, divesting it of its temporal 
concerns and obligations, thereby reducing the Sikhs to the level of a 
religious sect only. 

But this gives rise to another provocative question. If the Sikh 
polity is non-theocratic, how is it that Maharaja Ranjit Singh termed 
his raj as th e Sarkar-i-Khalsa, and struck coins in the name of the Guru 
and God ? Was Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s submission to punishment at 
Sri Akal Takhat, for a moral lapse of publically riding the royal 
elephant in the company of a dancing girl, Moran, a subordination of 
the State to the Church ? Or was it symbolic of the obligatory spirit 
of public accountability of the ruler ? Those who plead for the 
Maharaja’s secular government argue that Ranjit Singh neither ; 
proclaimed Sikhism as State religion nor exercised any discrimination 
on grounds of religion. Further, it is contended that the Sikh Ruler’s 
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darbar was multi-national and multi-religious. But, then there remains 
the unresolved controversy as to whether all this was due to political 
expediency, or a result of deliberate, conscious concern for secularism ? 
If the underlying -motive was secularism, was it informed by the spirit 
of Punjabi nationalism ? Was Ranjit Singh conscious of the conti- 
nuities and contradictions between the Punjabi nationalism and the 
Sikh nationalism. 

That Ranjit Singh described his raj as Sarkar-i-Khalsa and struck 
coins not in his name but in the name of the Guru and God is explained 
by one set of historians as indicative of not a theocratic polity but of 
the Maharaja’s intention to invest his government with a democratic, 
representative character. This wuld sound fairly plausible explanation 
but for the disquietening fact that Ranjit Singh’s rule was of monar- 
chical form and stood in contrast to the earlier republican character 
of the Sikh governance of the Misl period. This gives rise to a 1 host 
of other provocative issues challenging the Sikh academics. Is the 
ideal Sikh polity monarchical or republican in character ? If 
republican, did Maharaja Ranjit Singh diverge from the essential Sikh 
conception of political organization in forging his monarchical form 
of government ? If the ideal Sikh polity is really monarchical as 
some historians , 3 intending to justify Ranjit Singh’s monarchy contend, 
then, does it not mean that Guru Nanak was only criticizing the 
tyranny of the kings of his day, and not the feudal institution of 
kingship itself ? Those who rationalize Ranjit Singh’s monarchical 
rule as being in conformity with the essential Sikh conception feel 
uneasy that their alibi for Ranjit Singh inevitably involves the implica- 
tion that Guru Nanak accepted the basic pattern of the feudal system. 

The task of Ranjit Singh’s pleaders becomes difficult when faced 
with the doctrinal pronouncements of Guru Nanak against the feudal 
system including the institution of kingship which he rejected with his 
conception of God as the True King. The institution of scmgat 
(congregation) established by Guru Nanak also speaks of the repub- 
lican nature of ideal Sikh polity. Guru Gobind Singh’s bestowing of 
sovereign power onto the people gave an institutional seal to the 
republicanism of the Sikh movement. 

The dilemma posed by the doctrinal pronouncements and the insti- 
tutional steps taken by the Gurus vis-a-vis Ranjit Singh’s monarchical 

3. Bhagat Singh, Sikh Polity in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, 
N. Delhi, 1978, p. 6. 
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government is sought to be explained as under : That Maharaja 

Ranjit Singh’s course was a compromise between the Sikh conception 
of republican polity and the political compulsion of the medieval age. 
Or was it monarchical in form and republican in content, with the 
form gradually over-powering the content ? 

These unresolved problems directly or indirectly refer back to the 
Central question of the self-identity and role of Sikhism in history. Is 
Sikhism a reformative creed or a revolutionary ideology ? 

As discussed earlier, Sikhism arose essentially as a revolutionary 
philosophy ushering in a new radical praxis. Its revolutionary 
elan is distinguishable from the reformative Bhakti movement of the 
medieval age. Whereas the Bhakti movement remained within the 
Vedantic spiritualist-idealist tradition of thought, Sikhism evolved a 
new thought-pattern in the spiritualist-materialist mode of cognition: 
The Sikh movement is different from the Bhakti movement not only 
from the angle of its metaphysical conception of reality but also in terms 
of social dynamics and political thrust. Unlike the Bhakti cults 
and sects, Sikhism, transcending the feudal system, expressed the 
historical dynamism of the age corresponding to the embryonic growth 
of the transfeudal social relations destined to bring in a new social 
order, a new political set up, a new thought-system and a new value- 
pattern. The loss of political power as a result of the Muslim conquest 
led to two distinct responses to the challenging situation. The alie- 
nation of the Hindus from political power was turned up side down by 
the Bhakti movement into an alienation of the soul from God; the re- 
union was sought through surrender in the next world. In other words, 
what was in fact political surrender was sublimated into an emotionally 
charged religious surrender to God. The self-negation of the 
Bhakti ethos was in essence nothing but a negative response to the 
prevailing socio-political situation. Sikhism responded to this situation 
in a positive way by making the re-union of the soul with God as a 
religio-ideological plank for re-access to political power. Godhead 
was deemed as the centre and source of both the -spiritual and the 
temporal sovereignty; so to partake of Godhead was to partake of the 
temporal sovereignty as well. That is how Sikhism is essentially a 
State symbolizing a unique correlation of the spiritual and the temporal 
sovereignty. 

The Sikh conception of religion as a State partaking of the spirit- 
ual and: the temporal sovereignty of God explains as to how the 
Nanakian conception of God as the True Sovereign in both the worlds, 
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and Guru Gobind Singh’s bestowal of temporal sovereignty onto the 
covenanted people are the two sides of one and the same picture. This 
new conception of religion, in other words, means that Sikhism, like 
Christianity and Islam envisages both a Universal Church and a 
Universal State, but with one qualitative difference that the State in 
Sikhism is of non-theocratic “secular” character. That a Universal 
State has been presaged is clear from the following scriptural authority : 
3 T sfor ara es T fsw 
Fra 3? RB 7 5t I 4 

(Nanak founded a State, a Dominion of God, 
a Fortress of Truth, based on indestructible foundation of 
the Doctrine). 

It is this new conception of religion as a State that has transform- 
ed the Sikhs from a religious denomination into a "political commu- 
nity’’ as termed by Nirad C. Chaudhuri. 5 This nationic transformation, 
with the term Khalsa as a generic name for the Sikh peoplehood, was 
institutionalized by Guru Gobind Singh on the Baisakhi day of the 
year 1699 through the baptismal ceremony of amrit for ushering in “a 
new socio-political order (described by Guru Arjun as halemi raj ) 
characterized by the values of equality, liberty and justice, without any 
discrimination on the grounds of creed, caste, country, race, sex and 
social position.” 6 ■ 


4. Adi Granih, p. 966. , 

5. Nirad C. Chaudhuri, The Continent of Circe, London, 1967, p. 279. 

6. The Nirankari Mandat's Challenge to Sikhism, Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar, 1978. 
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Dewan Mohkam Chand 

Dr Jagjiwan Mohan Walia 


“The most distinguished of the generals by whose skill and 
courage,” writes Sir Lepel Griffin, “Ranjit Singh rose from a subordi- 
nate chiei’ship to the Empire of the Punjab was Diwan Mohkam 
Chand.’’ 1 He was not a soldier by birth. His father was a trader of 
Kunjah and according to the Hindu custom he would have followed 
the trade of his father had he not been appointed as munshi by Sardar 
Dal Singh Gill of Akalgarh. In 1798, he waited on Shah Zaman at 
Lahore as the Vakil of Dal Singh and was invested with a khilat by the 
Shah. 2 After the death of Sardar Dal Singh, his widow Mai Sehjo 
wanted to imprison Mohkam Chand. She demanded the account as 
for many years he managed the Akalgarh property. Mohkam Chand 
did not like that accounts maintained by him be scrutinised closely and 
in an unfriendly manner. He left the job and joined the service of 
Sardar Sahib Singh Bhangi of Gujrat. 3 He was appointed as the 
Dewan. After three years, he quarreled with the Sardar. He was 
imprisoned . The Sardar ordered that the Dewan was to be executed. But 
due to the intervention of the Sardar’s wife DayaKaur, he was released A 
After his release, the Dewan joined the service of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh in 1806. He was appointed as the Dewan and the Maharaja gave 
him Rahon with its environs in jagir. 5 In the same year, he crossed 
the Sutlej and snatched Zira from the widow of Sardar Mohar Singh 
Nishanwala. Being aided by Sodhi Jawahar Singh, he occupied 
Mukatsar and Kotkapura, the possessions of Jagat Singh Buria. He 
realised tribute from the ruler of Faridkot. He seized village Mari 


♦Punjab State Archives Patiala. 

1. Lepel Griffin, The Punjab Chiefs, Lahore, 1865, p. 551, 

2. Ganesh Dass Badehra, Char Bagh-i-Punjab (ed.), Kirpal Singh, Amritsar, 
1965, p. 140. 

3. Lepel Griffin, op. cit., p. 552. 

4. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Ibratnama, Vol. I, Lahore, 1961, p. 408. 

5. Sohan Lai Suri, Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, Daftar II, Lahore, 1888, pp. 67-70; 
M’Gregor, W.L., The History of the Sikhs, Vol. I, London, 1846, p. 159. 
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from Hari Singh and Arbel Singh, the brothers- in-laws of Tara Singh 
Ghaiba. 6 

The rulers of Patiala and Nabha were at feud due to some land 
situated between the village of Duladdi and the town and fort of 
Nabha. Raja Bhag Singh of Jind was an ally of the Raja of Nabha 
and so were the Ladwa and Kaithal chiefs. They were aware that 
they could not combat the forces of the Raja of Patiala. Raja Bhag 
Singh who was the maternal uncle of Maharaja Ranjit Singh sought 
assistance from him. In October 1806, Dewan Mohkam Chand 
accompanied the forces of the Maharaja in his expedition against 
Patiala. The Maharaja crossed the river at Ludhiana and occupied 
it and handed it over to Raja Bhag Singh. 1 ? He deprived Rani 
Lachhmi widow of Sudha Singh of her territory. During this expedi- 
tion, the Maharaja seized Ludhiana, Jandiala, Baddowal, Jagraon, Kot, 
Talwandi and Saniwal. He distributed the territory among the rulers 
of Jind and Nabha, Gurdit Singh, Fateh Singh Ahluwalia and Dewan 
Mohkam Chand. 8 

In 1808, Dewan Mohkam Chand was employed in making settle- 
ments with the dependents of the deceased Tara Singh Ghaiba. Most 
of the feudatories were confirmed in their possessions after acknowled- 
ging the supremacy of the Maharaja. The Dewan occupied Sialkot 
and Sheikhupura. He seized the territory on both sides of the Sutlej 
from Anandpur Makhowal downwards which once belonged to Tara : 
Singh or to Baghel Singh. 9 

Dewan Mohkam Chand from the years 1806 to 1808 received in 
jagirs parts of the territory of Gilla, Kot, Jagraon, Talwandi, Dharam- 
kot, Kot Kapura, Zira, Faridkot, Saniwal, Jandbar, Bharampur, Dhari 
and Chandipur, comprising 268 villages and all worth 1 ,64,255 rupees 
a year. 19 The Dewan was appointed as the governor of Jullundur 
Doab. 11 At Phillaur on the right bank of the Sutlej, he rebuilt the 
fort on the site of the old imperial serai. The serai was built during the 
reign of Emperor Shah Jahan. The fort of Phillaur was not built a new. 
Later on the serai was converted into the fort after making necessary 
renovations under the supervision of Dewan Mohkam Chand. After 
the treaty of 1809 between the British and Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the 

6. Griffin, op. cit., p. 552. 

7. Prinsep, Origin of the Sikh Power in the Punjab, Calcutta, 1834, p. 47, 

8. Griffin, op. cit., p. 552. 

9. Prinsep, op. cit., p. 51. 

10. Griffin, op. cit., p. 552. 

11. Ganesh Dass Badehra, op cit., p. 149. 
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British engaged themselves in the fortification of Ludhiana, the 
Maharaja fortified Phillaur. In 1810, he accompanied the Maharaja to 
Multan, but the attack on the place proved abortive and only Muzaffar 
Khan, the Governor of Multan, paid tribute. The Dewan subjugated 
the country held by Kahn Singh Nakkai. 12 In 1811, the Dewan was 
sent against the chief of Bhimbar and returned after realising rupees 
forty thousand from the Rajput chiefs in the hills above Gujrat. 
The Dewan moved to Phillaur and subjugated the refractory chiefs of 
Jullundur. 13 

Budh Singh Faizullapuria, who had possessions on both sides of the 
Sutlej, did not care for Ranjit Singh. For long, the Maharaja wanted 
to subjugate him, his refusal to attend the court gave the excuse. On 
19th September 1811, Dewan Mohkam Chand with the forces of Fateh 
Singh Ahluwalia and Jodh Singh Ramgarhia entered the Jullundur Doab 
to seize the possessions of Faizullapuria chief. “Fateh Singh Ahluwalia 
and Jodh Singh Ramgarhia,” in the words of Griffin, “were to have 
formed an alliance with Budh Singh Faizullapuria to resist Ranjit Singh 
should he attack either of them, But it was perhaps to postpone an 
attack on themselves, which they saw was imminent, that they joined 
the Dewan in his attack on Jullundur.” 14 Budh Singh did not wait 
for the attack, but fled precipitately to Ludhiana. His troop resisted 
the forces of Dewan and ultimately surrendered the principal forts of 
Jullundur and Patti on 6th and 7th October. 15 

In 1812, the Dewan subjugated Kulu and was sent to Kashmir with 
the estensible to explain the hostile activities of Prince Kharak Singh 
and Bhaya Ram Singh, but actually to ascertain whether Kashmir could 
be conquered. At this time, Fateh Khan, the minister of Shah Mahmud 
of Kabul, was planning to attack Kashmir. Towards the end of 1812, 
he came to Peshawar with the avowed object of punishing the brothers 
Ata Mohammad Khan and Jahandad ‘Khan who were in possession of 
Kashmir and Attock respectively but did not acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the ruler of Kabul. Wily Fateh Khan was fully aware that he 
could not conquer Kashmir without the aid of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
Similarly the Maharaja did not consider himself strong enough to 
conquer Kashmir single-handed while being opposed by the governor 
of Kashmir on the one hand and the Kabul wazir on the other. Each 


12. Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit., p. 109. 

13. Griffin, op. cit., p. 553. 

14. Ibid. 

!5. Prinsep, op. cit., p. 68, 
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wanted to make use of the other. Fateh Khan and the Maharaja met 
each other in an interview at Rohtas. 16 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh and Fateh Khan entered into an agreement 
at Rohtas. Prinsep writes that Ranjit Singh agreed to help Fateh Khan 
with 12,000 troops under Dewan Mohkam Chand and to provide 
facilities for an Afghan march through Rajauri over Pir Panjal range. 
In return the Maharaja was to be aided by a detachment of the Afghans 
against Multan and nine lakhs from the spoils of Kashmir. 17 Sohan 
Lai Suri’s version is different. In the course of negotiations for peace 
after the battle on 'the Chuch plains, the Maharaja informed Godar 
Mai, the Afghan Vakil, that in order to observe the terms of friendship, 
they should pay one lakh of rupees per annum from the revenues of 
Kashmir and according to their former promises, they should secure 
Multan for him and when these two conditions were fulfilled, the fort 
of Attock would be handed over to them. 18 The Maharaja describes 
the Rohtasgarh agreement in a letter to Fateh Khan in April 1813 thus : 
‘‘Get the fort of Multan evacuated and surrender it to the Noble Sarkar, 
establish and recognise the government of the Noble Sarkar over one- 
third of the country of Kashmir and also yield one-third of whatever 
treasure, property and other things have been seized from Kashmir in 
accordance with the terms of the agreement.” 19 The Sikh version of 
the Rohtasgarh agreement is that in exchange for help in the conquest 
of Kashmir, Fateh Khan was to obtain for the Maharaja an easy 
conquest of Multan, a share in the booty of Kashmir and a portion of 
its territory. 20 

Twelve thousand Sikhs commanded by Dewan Mohkam Chand joined 
the Afghan troops. A heavy snowfall retarded the movement of troops. 
The Sikhs, who were less habitual of brooking the severities of a moun- 
tain winter than the Afghan troops, could not keep pace with the 
Afghans. Wazir Fateh Khan, penetrated into the valley. Dewan 
Mohkam Chand saw the design of the Wazir but he was not disconcer- 
ted, promised the chief of Rajauri a jagir worth Rs. 25,000 if he would 
show him a pass through which he might reach the valley at the same 


16. Garrett and Chopra (ed.). Events ' at the Court of Ranjit Singh, 1810-1817, 
Lahore, 1935, p. 61. 

17. Prinsep, op. cit., p. 75. 

18. Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit., p. 181. 

19. Garrett and Chopra, op. cit., p. 62. 

20. N.K. Sinha, Ranjit Singh, Calcutta, 1968, p. 50. 
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time as Fateh Khan. The Dewan succeeded in entering the valley with 
a handful of soldiers under the command of Jodh Singh Kalsia and 
Nihal Singh Attari. The Dewan was present when the Wazir captured 
Sher Garhi and Hari Parbat and subdued the valley which was an easy 
work as Ata Mohammad Khan, the governor, had resorted to fight and 
no resistance was offered. The forces of the Dewan were too weak to 
assist in the operations and Fateh Khan asserted that the Sikhs were 
not entitled to a third share of the plunder according to the agreement. 
At one stage of the expedition, Ata Mohammad Khan had offered to 
join the Sikhs with all his valuables and cash if they agreed to render 
assistance to him. The Dewan did not accede to his offer, though he 
shifted his headquarters to a distance and intimated the Maharaja 
about the offer, who might have refused it. 21 Shah Shuja, the ex- 
ruler of Kabul, was handed over to the Dewan who brought him 
to Lahore. 

Prinsep writes that Ranjit Singh had been intriguing with 
Jahandad Khan, governor of Attock before the expedition against 
Kashmir was embarked upon. Jahandad Khan despaired after his 
brother’s defeat in Kashmir and being conscious that he could not face 
the Wazir single handed and had no expectation of favour from him, 
had previously been in correspondence with the Maharaja. Jahandad 
Khan promised the fort of Attock to the Maharaja if the jagir was to 
be given to him. 22 The Maharaja had already left a detachment under 
Daya Singh in the neighbourhood of the Indus when he returned to 
Lahore after his meeting with Fateh Khan. In March 1813, Ranjit 
Singh was informed that his officer had been admitted into the fort and 
that the place was administered in his name. He sent a strong detach- 
ment to reinforce the garrison. He sent Devi Dass and Faqir Aziz-ud- 
Din to settle the surrounding country which formed the dependency of 
Attock. He sent orders to the commanders of the Sikh expedition to 
Kashmir they should proceed immediately before the proceeding at 
Attock were known and they should bring Shah Shuja with them. 
After their departure, Fateh Khan came to know of the occupation of 
Attock by the Sikhs and was greatly incensed. 23 Prinsep on the other 
hand maintains that “Fateh Khan cried out against the usurpation and, 
deeming himsejf absolved by it from the conditions upon which he 


21. Garrett and Chopra, op. cit., p. 124. 

22. Prinsep, op. cit., p. 76. 

23. Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit., p. 48. 
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had obtained the co-operation of the Sikhs, he dismissed them without 
share of the booty obtained.” 24 

The question is whether Fateh Khan became aware of the occu- 
pation of Attock before or after the departure of Dewan Mohkam 
Chand, Mohan Lai writes, “The Sikh general persuaded the Wazir 
to allow Ghulam Muhammad Khan to go with him. Ghulam 
Muhammad insisted on his third brother Jahandad to sell the fort of 
Attock to the Sikh government.” 25 The version of Prinsep is different 
from that of Sohan Lai Suri in the Umdai-ut-Tawarikh. The version of 
Umdat-ut-Tawarikh is further corroborated by a statement in the British 
records, “When Fateh Khan heard of the affairs at Attock, he sent a 
detachment to attack the Sikh army under Mohkam Chand at that time 
retiring from Kashmir but the latter marched too rapidly to be 
overtaken.” 26 Mohkam Chand’s retreat was through Baramoola-Rajauri- 
Bhimbur route. 

Ranjit Singh obtained Attock after payment of a lakh of rupees 
and prepared to defend his acquisition.” 27 The Maharaja obtained the 
fort of Attock wherein there were grains 3510 mds; ammunition, etc., 
439 mds; guns, mortars and swivels, etc., 70 pieces and rock salt, etc., 
235 mds. 25 Thus the Maharaja got this stategic fort very cheaply. 
This was in early March 1813. The situation became very grave when 
the troops commanded by Dost Mohammad Khan, Duni Beg Khan and 
Samad Khan, lieutenants of Wazir Fateh Khan came from Kashmir and 
encamped at a distance of 24 kos from Attock. They did not advance 
further. The troops of Muhamud Shah commanded by Prince Ayub 
were on the other bank of the river Indus. 

The Maharaja’s troops were in possession of the boats at Attock. 
Hence the Afghans could not cross. The Maharaja was fully aware of 
the gravity of the situation. When the sardars offered him nazar he 
would not accept it till he could conquer Multan 29 by which he perhaps 
meant that after the expiry of the Afghan danger he would accept 
the nazar. 


24. Prinsep, op. c//.,.p. 76. 

25. Mohan Lai, Life of Amir Dost Mohammad Khan of Kabul, Vol. I, London, 
1846. p, 85. 

26. Foreign Department Political Proceedings, 23rd April 1813, No. 11, Para I 
(National Archives of India, New Delhi). 

27. Alexander Burnes, Travels into Bukhara, Vol. II, London, 1834, p. 238. 

28. Sita Ram Kohli, Catalogue of Khalsa Durbar Records, Vol. I, Lahore, 1919, 
p. 30. 

29. Garrett and Chopra, op. cit., p. 53. 
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There were negotiations for the settlement between the Afghans 
and the Sikhs, but proved abortive. The Afghans were not strong 
enough to besiege the fort and the Maharaja sent large provisions to the 
fort. By the month of May, the fight seemed imminent. Dost 
Mohammad, a brother of the Wazir of Kabul, at the head of 4,000 
cavalry, tried to cut off communication of the fort, and grain, gun- 
powder and ammunition which had been despatched from Lahore had 
to be taken back. The vanguards of the Sikhs despatched to establish 
communications, had skirmishes with the Afghan troops about the end 
of May. Dewan Mohkam Chand was dispatched with reinforcements. 
In the beginning of June, he arrived at Rawalpindi. The presence of 
the seasoned general like Dewan Mohkam Chand was urgent in the 
area infested by the Afghan cavalry. The troops of Fateh Khan had 
already invaded Hasan Abdal and defeated a body of the Sikh troops 
under Ram Singh. The arrival of veteran general brought about 
a complete change in the affairs. He advanced with the troops: from 
Saraikala to Hasan Abdal and was about the middle of June at a 
distance of five or six kos from the army of Fateh Khan. Due to his 
experienced generalship, the Sikh troops began to win in the skirmishes 
leading ultimately to the brilliant victory of 26th June 1813 The 
battle is brilliantly described in the letter of Sukh Dayal, a banker’s 
agent, “Early in the morning of the 11th of this month (Ashar) Diwan 
Mohkam Chand and other chiefs of the army gathered together and 
marched towards the fort of Attock with the intention of supplying 
rations of grain. From Jhe other side Dost Mohammad Khan, a 
brother of Fateh Khan Wazir and other Sardars who had arrived near 
the baoli (well) at about a distance of one and a half kos, showed their 
readiness to plunge into battle. It was also mentioned that the 
Durranis made a sudden attack and the artillery and swivels were 
fired from this side and that after a great deal of firing and killing the 
enemy felt that they could not withstand the shock and took to flight 
that most of the enemy was drowned in the river Attock.” 30 Hugel’s 
description of the battle corresponds to the version quoted above. He 
writes, “The plain of Chuch is intersected by some small streams one 
of which has been better known since the battle between Ranjit Singh’s 
general'and Fateh Khan. By following its course the Sikhs were able 
to recruit themselves constantly throughout the heat of the day by 
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which great advantage the contest was decided in their favour.” 31 The 
‘bowli’ mentioned by Sukh Dayal, the agent of Ramanand, is perhaps 
the same small stream referred to by Hugel. The plain of Chuch is 
renowned for cultivation by the wells. There is only one stream, the 
Chel which begins in the Hatti marsh near Hazro and joins the Indus 
after traversing twenty miles. The encampment of Fateh Khan’s 
troops was most probably Hazro and that of Mohkam Chand’s troops 
was certainly Hasan Abdal. The battle took place while Mohkam 
Chand was marching to throw provisions into the fort of Attock and 
probably would have been fought in the Saidan, Hattion area. The 
Sikh troops advanced to Hazro and plundered the Afghan camp where 
they obtained 18 maunds of grain. The Afghan soldiers felt too 
starved to stay in the territory. Dewan Amarnath eulogises the bravery 
of Dost Mohammad Khan and maintains that he advanced upto 
Sikh artillery ranks. The Dewan maintains that 2,000 Afghans were 
killed. 32 The messenger reached Lahore on the 13th July with the 
information that “Sardar Fateh Khan Wazir was encamped near 
Kundagarh, that although he had offered every encouragement to his 
companions yet his soldiers felt too starved to stay on and were 
proceeding towards Peshawar and that therefore the Wazir himself was 
compelled to march thither.” 33 

Due to the personality, circumspection and energy of Dewan 
Mohkam Chand, the battle of Chuch was won. The importance of 
this battle is immense. It should not be underestimated. Hugel 
writes, “The Muhammadan power was already on the decline in India 
and unimportant battle of Attock only drove the last bands over the 
Indns.” 34 This is a totally misleading view. What would have been 
the result if Fateh Khan had won ? He would have occupied Attock 
and the Muhammadan chiefs of Jhang and Sindsagar Doab would have 
once again acknowledged the sovereignty of Kabul and the moral 
effect of a defeat would have been incalculably harmful to Ranjit 
Singh’s rule over the Punjab. If Fateh Khan had won the battle of 
Chuch, he would have certainly continued his victorious Indian career 
and with the revenues of Kashmir at his command, with the fixed 
tribute from the Talpur amirs, with a consolidated Afghanistan, with 


31. Charles Hugel, Travels in Cashmere and the Punjab, London, 1845, p. 215. 
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Peshawar and Attock in his possession, egged on by the victory over 
the Sikhs, he would have tried to further his conquests in Hindustan. 
N. K. Sinha observes,“The results of an Afghan victory in the battle of 
Chuch would have been as important an episode in the history of the 
Sikhs as the third battle of Panipat was in the history of the Marathas 
in the north. Ranjit’s hold over the Punjab was not yet consolidated 
and a defeat might have been disastrous.” 35 

While Dewan Mohkam Chand was employed on active service, 
his son Moti Ram administered the Jullundur Doab. His grandson 
Ram Dayal, though at that time twenty two years of age, already dis- 
tinguished himself for gallantry and ability. In the year 1814, the 
Maharaja resolved to lead an expedition to Kashmir. The Dewan, 
in the words of Cunningham, “warned the Maharaja of the difficulties 
which would beset him as soon as the rains set in, and he almost urged 
the postponement of the expedition.” 36 Being deprived of experience 
and generalship of the Dewan, the Maharaja’s expedition to Kashmir 
proved disastrous. The difficulties and dangers predicted by the Dewan 
could not be overcome without his skill and knowledge. Only Ram 
Dayal, the grandson of the Dewan, who was commander of one divi- 
sion of the army, offered a stiff resistance to the forces of Mohammad 
Azim Khan, the governor of Kashmir, as Ram Dayal was disconcerted 
after the departure of the main army, he wanted peace. Similarly, 
Mohammad Azim Khan who could not defeat or dislodge without great 
difficulty Ram Dayal who was strongly entrenched, was also eager for 
peace. So both the parties came to an agreement and Ram Dayal 
retreated from Kashmir. The campaign ended in disaster due to the 
pusillanimity of Bhayya Ram Singh. In a private conference with 
Mohkam Chand and Sada Kaur, the Maharaja remarked “that the 
province of Kashmir had remained out his hands simply on account of 
the troops of Bhayya Ram Singh, the traitor, that in this expedition 
lakhs of rupees had been spent and a great deal of disgrace and insult 
had been incurred by him from the view point of his rivals.” It is a 
fact that Ram Singh’s cowardly retreat with the troops under his 
command adversely affected the morale of the Sikh army but there was 
also the brilliant rally under Ram Dayal. Mohkam Chand and Sada 
Kaur replied, “It was very unfortunate that the Noble Sarkar did not 
accept their earlier suggestion, viz., that it was advisable for him to 


35. N.K. Sinha, op. cit., p. 52. 

36. J.D. Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs, Delhi, I960, p. 40. 
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stay on in the town of Gujrat or in Rajori and to send only his troops 
forward because in that case all things might have turned out quite 
satisfactorily through his prestige. “They said that even then” in the 
month of chaitra (March-April) they would make themselves responsi- 
ble for the conquest of Kashmir provided the Noble Sarkar would feel 
himself assured, call Bhayya Ram Singh to his presence and scold him 
suitably.” 8 ? Mohkarn Chand died at phillaur in the beginning of 
November, 1814. The Maharaja and the Sikh nation were greatly 
aggrieved. 

From 1806 to 1814, Dewan Mohkam Chand was associated with 
all the conquests of the Maharaja. Contrary to his advice, the 
Maharaja undertook the expedition of Kashmir in 1814, in which 
he failed miserably. In fact, he wa 15 one of the architects of the Sikh 
empire who rose by dint of merit to the post of Dewan and virtually 
the commander-in-chief of the Sikh forces. N. K. Sinha has rightly 
observed, “As a general, he was uniformly successful and from 1806 to 
1814 the annexation of Ranjit Singh was due not only to his irresistible 
cunning but also to Mohkam Chand’s military talents.” 88 

Dewan Mohkam Chand was not only a great general, but also an 
excellent administrator. His administration of the Jullundur Doab was 
the most efficient and thus most popular. As a governor, he regularly 
made payments to the Lahore_ exchequer and never oppressed the people. 
His administration was the most humane. Between 1806 to 1814, he 
occupied the position next to the Maharaja in the Lahore Durbar. 
When Ranjit Singh was vacillating between the policy of peace and 
war over the Cis-Sutlej territory he tried to make use of the unique 
position of the Dewan. He talked of peace while the Dewan engaged 
in the preparations and war. He told Metcalfe, “the Dewan for his 
advanced age and the general control he had over the affairs was a 
. privileged character and very difficult to manage.” 89 

Wade writes about Mohkam Chand as “the first of the Raja’s 
officers who succeeded in planting his authority in the valuable acquisi- 
tions to his power.” 40 The Maharaja fully rewarded the services of this 
great general and administrator. The jagirs granted to Dewan Mohkam 
Chand were worth more than eight lakh rupees a year. 41 

37. Garrett and Chopra, op. cit., p, 161. 

38. N.K. Sinha, op. cit., p. 174. 

39. Political Consultation, 13th March 1808, No. 45. 

40. C.M. Wade on the Punjab and Adjacent Provinces. 

41. Sita Ram Kohli, Ranjit Singh, Allahabad, p. 196. 
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Dewan Mohkam Chand was against the British. Sir Lepfcl Griffin 
writes that General Ochterlony, the Resident at Ludhiana, “did not find 
Mohkam Chand a pleasant neighbour, for he hated the English who 
had made the Sutlej the bound of his masters’ ambition.’’ 42 In 1812, 
when Colonel Ochterlony visited the court of Maharaja Ranjit Singh on 
the occasion of marriage ceremony of Kanwar Kharak Singh at Lahore, 
the Maharaja showed the Colonel his troops, and specially the new 
battalions he was raising. The Colonel accompined the Maharaja to 
the fortifications of Lahore and inspected some new works which the 
Maharaja was building for their improvement and to. link the Jama 
Masjid with the palace. “His prudent Dewan Mohkam Chand, and 
the Sirdar Gundha Singh, are reported to have remonstrated against the 
communication of such knowledge to a professional person of a nation 
that might have designs against him. Ranjit Singh, however, observed 
with shrewdness that if such were their sentiments, they should have 
advised his withholding the invitation altogether from the Colonel.” 42 
This clearly shows how great foresight Dewan Mohkam Chand had. 
He understood fully that to disclose the army secrets to an officer of 
the nation who had covert hostile designs was harmful to the interests 
of the state. 

' Dewan Mohkam Chand had strained relations with another promi- 
nent courtier namely that of Faqir Aziz-ud-Din. In 1811, the Khatris 
of Gujrat complained that Faqir Imam-ud-Din, brother of Faqir Aziz- 
ud-Din, killed a cow in order to propitiate a Pir and from the house of 
an Arain, the thigh of a cow was thrown in the house of Hindu. The 
Hindu brought forth the thigh and asserted that in the administration 
of the Faqir such things happened. Dewan Mohkam Chand, who bore 
animus towards Faqir Aziz-ud-Din, sided with the Hindus who were 
his compatriots. Due to this incident, the shops were closed, at 
Amritsar, Lahore, Gujranwala, Wazirabad, Gujrat and Jalalpur. At 
last it was settled by the appointment of a Hindu Amil at Gujrat by the 
Maharaja and Imam-ud-Din was appointed as Amil at Jullundur. 44 

During the battle of Haidaru in 1813, the discord between Dewan 
Mohkam Chand and Bhayya Ram Singh, who was the Dewan of Prince 
Kharak Singh, came to the surface. They even resorted to get each 


42. Griffin, op. cit., p. 553. 

43. Thomas Henry Thornton, History of the Punjab and of the Rise and Progress 
and Present Condition of the Sect and Nation of the Sikhs, Vol. II, London, 
1846, p. 4. 

44. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., p. 428. 
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other insulted by their subordinate sowars . 45 

To sum up, Dewan Mohkam Chand was the seasoned general of 
the Maharaja and due to his skill and courage, the Maharaja rose from 
a subordinate chiefship to the kingdom of Lahore. As a general, he 
was the virtual commander-in-chief of the Sikh forces and was associa- 
ted withj all his conquests. He was not only a good general, but also 
a great administrator. He was one of the architects of the Sikh king- 
dom and by his victory over Fateh Khan, he stemmed the tide of 
Afghan invasions. 


45. Ram Sukh Rao, Fateh Singh Partap Parbhahar, MS, Punjab State Archives, 
Patiala, ff. 246 b. 
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Social Configuration in the Three Parganas 
under British Rule 

Dr Radha Sharma 

The scope of this paper is confined to the identification of the social 
strata among the rural population directly or indirectly connected with 
land in the parganas of Amritsar, Tarn Taran and Saurian during the 
period of Sikh rule. 

We may notice first of all that these three parganas were occupied 
in the late 18th century by at least ten Sikh chiefs. Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia and his successors held the largest portion of the area, 
namely Jandiala, Batala, Sathiala, Bundiala, Mahtabkot, Jalalabad, 
Vairowal, Kot Khan Mahmud and some territories in Tarn Taran with 
their headquarter at Fatehabad. 1 Next to them were Jodh Singh 
Saurianwala, a Sidhu Jat, who held the territories of Ghoonerwala, 
Kurial, Saurian and Jugdoe and the Kanhiya chiefs held Gilwali, 
Chavinda, Panjgiran and thoba. 2 Chheena was held by Kararn Singh 
Chheena; Majitha by Sardar Dal Singh Gill; Khapur Khare by the 
Singhpurias; Sahansera by Diwan Singh Sahensera; Chamiari by Nahar 
Singh Chamiari, a Randhawa Jat and Mattewal by Jass Singh Ram- 
garhia. 3 Amritsar proper was in the possession of four chiefs; the 
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Bhangis, the Ramgarhias, the Kanhiyas and Jodh Singh Saurianwala. 4 
All these territories were eventually taken over by Ranjit Singh who 
appears to have combined them into the three parganas of Tarn Taran, 
Amritsar and Saurian. With the exception of the Ahluwalias and the 
Ramgarhias, all these chiefs were Jats. Their clan name can be identi- 
fied in case of six : Dhillon, Sandhu, Sidhu, Randhawa, Gill and 

Chheena. 5 

In these three parganas, The number of ta’alluqdars was negligible. 
In the pargana of Tarn Taran, there was not a single ta'alluqddr. There 
were three in the other two parganas but their ta'alluqdari right did 
not extend beyond a few villages. 6 In fact, in the pargana of Amritsar 
the ta'alluqdari dues amounted to only two hundred and thirty four 
rupees.? No figures are available for the pargana of Saurian. The 
ta'alluqdari allowance given to the ta'alluqdars was not more than 5 
per cent of the revenue. It is obvious that, the ta'alluqdars were not 
important in these parganas. This is understandable when we know 
that nearly all the ta'alluqdars were Rajputs. Even more significantly, 
they were a creation of the period of Sikh rule. They were ousted as 
proprietors by Jats, Kambohs and Arains who were the actual culti- 
vators of land. 8 It is important to note, therefore, that some of the 
large primary zamindars of the Mughal times were reduced to the status 
of ta'alluqdars and the former tenants acquired proprietary rights. 

The jigirddrs in these three parganas too were a creation of the 
period of the Sikh rule and they were much more important than the 
ta'alluqdars. Some of them were the former chiefs or their descendants, 
like the RandhaWas in the pargana of Saurian, Fateh Singh Ahluwalia 
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in the pargana of Tarn Taran and the Gills in all three parganas : 9 More 
important than these were the new jagirdars. A few of them belonged 
to the royal family, its collaterals and close relatives, The largest 
number of jagirdars were the creation of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. They 
were mostly Jats like the Attariwalas, the Majithias, the Pahuwindias, 
the Padhanias and the Chahals. 10 But there were also others, like 
Raja Dhian Singh, Misar Ralia Ram and Sahib Dayal, and Sardar Tej 
Singh. I 1 We know from other evidence that nearly all the jagirdars 
in these parganas were the most important members of the ruling 
class under Ranjit Singh. Nearly half of them had their ancestral 
villages also in one or another of these three parganas. Altogether 
they received nearly 25 per cent of the total revenues of these parganas. 12 
It is interesting to note that the average revenue per village was less in 
the jagir villages than the Khalisa in all the three parganas. It is 
difficult, however, to account for this difference. 

Coming to the primary zaminddrs we may notice first that the 
British administrators classified villages into zamindari, pattidari and 
bhaidchara. 13 Frpm the definitions given of these terms, it is evident 
that all these three categories of tenures implied proprietary rights. 14 In 
the parganas under consideration such proprietary rights existed in all the 
villages, the largest number being classified as bhaiachara by the settle- 
ment officers. However, whereas the proprietors of the pattidari as well 


9. SR Amritsar 1856-60, pp. 3, 13 and 44-45; Lepel H. Griffin, op. cit., 
p. 207. 

10. For instance, Sardar Dyal Singh, Desa Singh and Lehna Singh Majethia who 
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as the bhaiachara villages, were by and large self-cultivating properietors, 
the zamindari villages appear to have been in the possession of large pro- 
prietors. The number of zamindari villages in the three parganas under 
consideration was not inconsiderable, the total'being nearly 70. How- 
ever, the number of pattiddri and bhaiachara villages was far larger. We 
have the figures for the parganas of Amritsar and Saurian in which the 
total number of such villages was 676, constituting over 95 per cent of 
the villages. 15 The predominance of the peasant-proprietors is obvious 
enough. It is reinforced by the available percentages of the area culti- 
vated by them. In the pargana of Tarn Taran more than 80 per cent of 
the area under cultivation was cultivated by the peasant-proprietors. 16 
It is too late in the day to point out that the proprietory rights in land 
did exist in the Punjab during the period of Sikh-rule, or even earlier, 
but it may be of some interest to know that the British settlement 
officers refer to the purchase^ and mortgage of land in the pargana of 
Tarn Taran during the pre-British period. 1,1 

J he proprietors in these parganas were mostly Jats belonging the 
u, Dhillon, Randhawa, Gill, Bhullar, Pannu, Ghuman, Aulakh, 
Chahal, Bal, Kang, Cheema, Sera and Bajwa clans. Besides 
tnese, there were Rajput, Pathan, Kamboh and Arain proprietors. For 
the pargana of Tarn Taran only, information regarding the proportion 
of the main tribe and caste of the proprietors is available. Three 
hundred and eleven out of the total of three hundred and fifty three 
villages were held by the Jats, sixteen by the Rajputs, four each by the 
Pathans and the Dogars, five by the Khatris (including two Bedis) three 
by the Brahmans, two by the Kambohs and one each by the Kalals, 
.Gujars, Lohars, Mullas and Nihangs. 18 The Jats constituted 37 per 
cent of the total population of the pargana and out of them, 93 per 
cent were engaged in agriculture. The Arains constituted 3 per cent 
of the population and out of them 35 per cent were engaged in agricul- 
ture. The Rajputs formed only 1$ per cent of the population and 
78 per cent of them were involved in agriculture. The Kambohs and 
Gujars formed 1 per cent of the population and 70 per cent of them 
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were occupied with agriculture. 19 

Many of the villages had chaudharis and muqaddams enjoying in'dm 
lands in addition to their allowance of 5 per cent on the revenue 
collected. In the pargana of Tarn Taran, the value of in'dm was nearly 
10 per cent of the total revenue. For the parganas of Amritsar and 
Saurian, the percentage was only two. 20 

The tenants in the three parganas under consideration were far 
less important than the peasant- proprietors as cultivators. On the 
whole, the tenants did not cultivate more than 25 per cent of the land 
under cultivation. Some of them were peasant- proprietors who 
cultivated lands belonging to. others because their holdings were too 
small. 21 However, the majority of tenants did not possess any lands 
of their own. We have interesting evidence for the pargana of Tarn 
Taran from this view point The blacksmiths, carpenters, potters, 
kahars and the bhishtis, formed 3 per cent of the total population and 
33 per cent of them were pursuing agriculture. The chuhras formed 
10 per cent of the population and 16 per cent of their number were 
agriculturists; the sadhs, kashmiris, faqirs, mochis, weavers, shaikhs 
and telis constituted 1 per cent each and from their aggregate number 
23 per cent were agriculturists. 22 

All the tenants belonged to two broad categories : the occupancy 
tenants and the tenants-at-will. These terms were made current by the 
British administrators, but these two types of tenants were substantially 
there during the pre-British period. The extent of land occupied by 
the occupancy tenants was not more than 3 per cent of the area 
cultivated by the tenant cultivators. So far as the rights of occupancy 
tenants were concerned, they had greater security of tenure, and the 
only difference between the hereditary tenants and the proprietors who 
cultivated their own lands was that the former paid mdlikana to owners 
in addition to the government, share and cesses. In the pargana of 
Tarn Taran, however, we find that ‘no mdlikana was claimed from 
them by the proprietors.’ 23 

The tenants-at-wi!l had no hereditary rights over the land they 
were cultivating. Of the cultivated area more than 15 per cent was 
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held by this category of the tenants. Though there was preponderance 
of occupancy tenants in the Punjab, this does not seem to be the case 
in these three parganas?* In the pargana of Tarn Taran, in most of the 
cases, they had also engaged to pay according to the village-rates; but 
their engagements were subject to renewal every year. Batai proportions 
varied from one third to one fourth of the gross produce. If they 
reclaimed waste land, no rent was charged from them for four or five 
years so that they could re-imburse their' expenses for bringing land 
under cultivation . 26 

From this brief analysis of social configuration in the parganas of 
Amritsar, Tarn Taran and Saurian during the period of Sikh rule, it is 
evident that the Jat proprietors were numerically the most important. 
However, the social .position of the jagirdars and even of the few 
ta'aliuqddrs would be much superior to that of the peasant- proprietor 
with the exception of those who were holding large estates. The least 
important in social terms would be the tenants. It is also evident that 
the majority of the rulers and a very large number of jagirdars belonged 
to the dominant Jat clans of these parganas. We have already noticed 
that some of the tenants acquired proprietory rights during this period 
while some of the large proprietors were reduced to the position of 
ta'aliuqddrs. 


24. See, Indu Banga, op. cit., p. 181. 

25. SR Amritsar 1856-60, p. 56. 
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Economy of Kashmir in 1820s : Evidence in 
William Moorcroft’s Travels 

Kulwinder Singh Bajwa* 

William Moorcroft (1765 ? — 1825), a native of Lancashire, was 
a veterinary surgeon in the Bengal army. 1 He was granted permission 
to journey to Bokhara at his own expense. 2 He travelled in the 
Punjab, Kashmir, Ladakh and Central Asian countries for seven years. 3 
One of his objectives was to increase trade in shawls. 4 During his ten 
month’s stay in Kashmir, he devoted much of his time to the acquisi- 
tion of authentic information on every detail connected with the 
manufacture of shawls in particular and the economy of Kashmir in 
general. 6 He wrote about Kashmir in 1 822-23.® Significantly, he has 
tried to understand the economy of Kashmir, both in rural and urban 
terms. 7 Here, an attempt is being made to reconstruct the economic 
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life of the Kashmiris in the light of the evidence presented byMoorcroft. 

Agriculture was the mainstay of the economy of Kashmir. Towards 
the beginning of the Sikh rule, out of the total population of 8,00,000, 
63% depended solely on agriculture. 8 The soil was rich and with few 
exceptions, the valley as a whole was fertile and mostly cultivated. 9 
Irrigation was mostly done by streams and canals out from the rivers. 19 
Both staple and other crops were extensively cultivated in Kashmir. 

Wheat, barley, buck-wheat, millet, maize, cotton, pulses and 
amaranthus were very commonly cultivated. 11 Mustard, linseed, 
sesame, etc., were the important oil-seeds. 12 The town of Pampur, 
was ‘celebrated for its saffron.’ 13 However, the staple crop of the 
valley was rice. 14 The produce of rice declined to a considerable extent 
in 1823. 16 According to Moorcroft, the exorbitant taxes and oppressive 
measures of the Sikh rule made the cultivators desert the valley, As a 
consequence of this not more than 1/6 of'the cultivable land was in 
cultivation. 16 . Nevertheless, Kashmir yielded Rs. 38,00,000 to the 
Kingdom of Lahore in land revenue in 1823. 17 

The soil and climate of Kashmir were suitable to vegetables. 18 
Turnips, cabbage, lettuces, spinach were extensively produced. 19 
Cucumbers, melons and water-melons were cultivated to a great 
extent. 20 The floating gardens in the lakes of Kashmir were a good 
source of income to the peasants as well as to the state. 21 Every cone 
yielded a money return of about three annas. After allowing one anna 
for labour of every description and including also the tax, the clear 
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profit was two annas for every two square yards. 22 Though, the yield 
of the melon and water-melon was numerically less, the profit was 
nearly equal as the fruit was sold comparatively at higher price. 23 How- 
ever, very large quantity of cucumbers were daily brought to the 
market. 24 These gardens were very heavily taxed. 25 Production of 
waternut was another source of income from the lakes of Kashmir. 26 
Its average return was from 96 to 1,20,000 ass loads a year. 27 It was a 
principal article of food for the common people as it was very cheap, 
about a rupee per load. 28 It yielded Rs. 1,00,000 to the state revenue. 29 
Another article of food derived from the lakes was the stem of the 
nymphea lotus which supported nearly 5,000 persons for neary 8 
months. 30 Fish too were caught from the lakes. 31 

Fruit grew wild in Kashmir and many thousand acres skirting the 
foot of the hills were covered with trees of apple, pear and vine in full 
bearing. 32 However, the plantation of orchards was not out of practice. 
Moorcroft found several orchards of apple, walnut, apricots, peeches, 
cherries, plums, pear, grapes, etc. 33 About 18 or 20 varieties of grapes 
were grown in the valley. 34 Four varieties of walnuts were produced 
in Kashmir. 35 Besides eating, its oil was used for cooking and burning 
in lamps. The oil-cakes were given to the cattle as feed. 36 Apart from 
the nuts eaten by men, the oil and oil-cakes yielded Rs. 1,13,000 a 
year. 37 Moorcroft was so impressed from the qualities of its oil for 
perfumes and for medicinal purposes that he strongly recommended its 
introduction into Europe and British Indian provinces. 38 The husks of 
the ripe walnuts furnished black tint to the dyers whereas green was 


22. Ibid., p. 354. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Ibid., p. 353. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid., pp. 350, 403-04, 433-34. 

27. Ibid., pp- 350, 404. 

28. Ibid., pp. 350, 433. 

29. Ibid., p. 345. 

30. Ibid., p. 351. 

31. Ibid., pp. 33, 404. 

32. Ibid., p. 355. 

33. Ibid., pp. 355, 358, 406, 409-10. 

34. Ibid., p. 358. 

35. These were khanak wantu, dunu and kaghazi : Travels, p. 355. 

36. Ibid., pp. 355, 357. 

37. Ibid., p. 357. 

38. Ibid. 
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made from the nuts which fell unripe. 39 However, in Moorcroft’s view, 
the cultivation of walnuts was increasing. Kashmir in proportion to its 
surface produced a much larger quantity of nuts than Europe. 40 

Allied with agriculture and horticulture, bee-farming was important 
in the rural economy of Kashmir. 41 Throughout the valley, especially 
in the district of Lar, it was the general practice of the farmers to have 
several hives in their houses. Moorcroft counted as many as ten in many 
of the houses. 42 He was all praise for the Kashmir method of bee- 
farming and suggested its imitation in Europe. 43 However, the produce 
was less than the ordinary yield of a good swarm in England. 44 The 
Kashmiris were ignorant of using honey as the basis of fermented 
liquor. 45 Honey was sold at the price of about three pence a pound 
but wax was considerably dearer. 46 Management of poultry was not 
unknown to the Kashmiris.” Animals and birds of Kashmir were much 
the same as those * of India. However, the horses were smaller and 
different and sheep in plenty. 45 

Forests were the main natural product of the valley. The moun- 
tains were coated with rich forests. 49 These forests contained many 
varieties of trees. 50 However, the most valuable tree of Kashmir was 
Deodar. Its timber was of the finest quality and buildings made of it 
could last for centuries. 51 Besides constructing buildings, wood was 
used for making furniture, charcoal, pen-cases, fuel, etc. 52 A large 
number of cattle were fed on the leaves of trees, wild grass greenor 
dried. 58 Several kinds of herbs were collected. About a 1000 loads 
of the root of the kuth or costus were annually collected from 


39. Ibid., p. 356. 

40. Ibid., p. 358. 

41. Ibid., p. 361. 

42. Ibid., p. 361. 

43. Ibid., p:362. 

44. Ibid . . p. 363. 

45. Ibid., p. 364. 

46. Ibid. 

47. Ibid., p. 409. 

48. Ibid., p. 359. 

49. Ibid., pp. 333, 407- 

50. Ibid., pp. 328-29, 401, 403, 406, 408-10, 414, 416-17, 431. 

51. Ibid.. 342,59. 

52. Ibid. ■, pp. 330, 340-43, 347, 362, 396-97, 412, 433-34. 

53. Ibid., pp. 328, 344, 359-60, 406, 417. 
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the forest. 54 • 

Amongst the minerals, iron was found in considerable quantity. 65 
Copper and lead mines were said to exist but these were riot worked for 
fear of being subject to exaction of the government. 68 At places, 
Moorcroft refers to the springs of sulphurous water but does not 
mention sulphur mines. 57 . 

Throughout the world, Kashmir was celebrated for its manufacture 
of shawls. 68 Even, it was superior to the British shawls. 59 The shawl 
industry of Kashmir gave employment to 1,20,000 persons in 1823. 89 
Next to land revenue it was the main source of income to the state. 
The value of shawl goods manufactured in Kashmir was about 
Rs. 35,00,000 per annum. 81 In Moororoft’s estimation, in the year 1822- 
23 the value scarely exceeded half the above sum for the shawl trade 
declined both with Asia and Europe. 62 In addition to shawls an immense 
variety of articles of shawl stuff were manufactured in Kashmir. 63 

The manufacture of cotton cloth was very limited in Kashmir. The 
native cotton was of inferior quality and the texture made from it was 
in general coarse and flimsy but one kind called kadak was of exceeding 
durability. 64 A coarse kind of chintz and a considerable number of 
flowered patch work cloths of the coloured wollen, were fabricated at 
Islamabad. 65 The fate of the silkdndustry too was not good. The 
fabric produced was not fine; also the quantity produced was 
insufficient even for domestic consumption. 86 

' The workmen of Kashmir were reputed for making gun and pistol 
barrels. 67 The fabrication of damask showed-blades was no longer in 
practice in Kashmir. However, Moorcroft, employed some of the 


54. Ibid., p. 361. 

55. Ibid., 365. 

56. Ibid. 

57. Ibid., pp. 412, 415. 

58. Ibid-, p. 366. 

59. Ibid., pp. 331-32. 

60. Ibid . , p. 343. 

61. Ibid., p. 384- 

62. Ibid., pp. 384-85- 

63. Ibid., p. 379. 

64. Ibid., pp. 382-84. 

65. Ibid., p. 360. , 

66. Ibid., p. 361. 

67. Ibid., p. 385. 
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black-smiths to make a few which were sent to England . 68 

Saddlery was an' important art of Kashmir . 68 Ornamented pen- 
cases for which Kashmir had long been celebrated was another article 
of manufacture . 70 Paper was made in considerable quantity . 71 A 
large quantity of mats were annually manufactured . 72 Carpets, 
particularly shawl-carpets too were manufactured in Kashmir . 78 Wine, 
vineger, raisin and brandy was made from the indigenous grapes . 74 
Moorcroft showed dissatisfaction with the Kashmiri method of 
manufacturing and preserving wine. However, he suggested that ‘with 
proper treatment and care, the wines of Kashmir might be made to 
rival many of those of Europe .’ 75 

Shawls and shawl-goods were extensively exported to Russia, 
Bokhara, Ladakh, India, Tibet, etc . 76 Women’s veils or square shawls 
were chiefly exported to Russia, Armenia,, Persia and Turkey . 77 In 
Moorcroft’s assessment, the trade in shawl-goods declined both with 
Asia and Europe. Number of factors were responsible for it . 78 
Nevertheless, it was on the increase with Turkestan, in consequence of 
the great demand for shawl-goods in Russia . 79 Grapes and saffron were 
exported to Ladakh . 80 Saffron was also exported to India . 81 Walnut 
oil was exported to Tibet . 82 The root of the kuth or costus 
were exported to Amritsar whence the drug was sent to Calcutta 


68. Ibid., p. 395. 

69. Ibid. 

70. Ibid., p. 396. 

71. Ibid., p. 397. 

72. Ibid., p. 411. 

73. Ibid., pp., 379, 383. 

74. Ibid., p. 358. 

75. Ibid., pp. 358-59. 

76. Ibid., pp. 213, 232-33, 331-32, 366-67, 382-83. 

77. Ibid., pp. 382-83. _ 

78. Formerly, merchants of shawl-goods came to Kashmir from Turkey, Hindu- 
stan and Chinese Turkestan. But political events had largely' reduced the 
trade with Persia, Turkey and the Punjab, and that with Hindustan had 
sustained much deteriment from the prevalance of British rule and the loss 
of wealth by the native courts, in which costly shawls were formerly a 
principal article of attire, Ibid pp. 3'84-85. 

79. Ibid., p. 385. 

80 Ibid., p. 179; Moorcroft, ‘A Journey to lake Manasrovara,’ ■ Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. xii, Calcutta, 1816, p. 492. 

81. Ibid., p. 359. 

82. Ibid., p. 388. 
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was sent to Calcutta for export to China. 83 

The chief article of import to Kashmir was the wool. Kashmiri 
traders had a monopoly over this trade. 84 The quantity of wool 
annually imported varied between 500 to 1000 horse loads and the 
whole quantity of Asali Tus imported was 4 loads. 86 It was mainly 
imported from Ladakh, although, Yarkand, Khotan and the" families 
of the Great Kirgiaz horde, Tibet and Turkestan too supplied it. 86 Iron 
was imported from the Punjab and Bajour (Afghanistan). 87 Copper 
was imported from Lahore and Yarkand. 88 Sulphur was imported from 
the Punjab. 88 Silk was an article of import from Khotan. 98 Pigments 
employed for colouring the pen-cases were imported from Yarkand, 
Russia, England and Surat. 91 The seeds of melon were imported from 
Baltistan or little Tibet. 92 Cochineal and indigo were imported from 
India. 98 Logwood came from Multan 94 Looking-glasses of large size 
were in much request in Kashmir from British India. 

Besides horses and porters, the boats were the common means of 
transport in Kashmir. 96 Rivers, lakes and canals were extensively used 
for transporting goods. 97 Moorcroft observed a number of boats on the 
Jehlum, both passage-boats and barges. A barge used to carry wood 
and provisions to the extent of 150 tons 98 Timber was brought down 
to the city through rivers and rivulets. 99 Although Jehlum varied much 
in depth yet during the whole of its course in Kashmir it was 
navigable. 100 The Tej-bal canal had water sufficient to admit of boats 


83. Ibid., p. 361. 

84. Ibid., p. 268. 

85. Each horse load was equal to nearly 300 lbs. Travel s, p. 367. 

86. Ibid., pp. 186, 205-07, 312-13, 367; Journey, p. 452. 

87. Travels, pp. 365, 387, 405. 

88. Ibid., p. 365. 

89. Loc. cit. 

90. Ibid., p. 361 . 

91. Ibid., p. 396. 

92. Ibid., pp. 354. 

93. Ibid., p. 372-73. 

94- Ibid., p. 373. 

95. Journey, p. 492. 

96. Travels, pp. 331, 398, 431-33, 443. 

97. Ibid., p. 400. 

98. Loc. cit. 

99. Ibid., p. 330. 

100. Ibid., p., 336. 
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of considerable size. Grains and other provisions were brought by this 
means into the heart of the city of Kashmir . 101 

The immensity of wealth and resources appeared to be contrary to 
the condition of the Kashmiri folk . 102 ‘Poverty and discontentment were 
the prevailing characteristics of Kashmir.’ The cultivators were living 
in a ‘condition of extreme wretchedness .’ 100 In Moorcroft’s view this 
indigence and misery was due to the exorbitant taxes and oppressiveness 
of the Sikh rule . 104 However, he asserted that with ‘liberal and wise 
government’ the Kashmiris could become the most lively and ingenious 
people of Asia. If in his assessment, the Sikh rule was not ‘liberal and 
wise,’ than perhaps the only substitute in Moorcroft’s mind was the 
British government itself . 105 


301. Ibid., 339. 

302. Ibid., pp. 341, 343-44, 406, 442. 

103. Ibid., p. 328. 

104. Ibid., pp. 343, 345, 440. 

105. Ibid-, pp. 345-346 
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Ranjit Singh : 

A Study of Khushwant Singh’s Perspective 

M. S. Bajwa* 


Khushwant Singh is one of the leading journalists in India whose 
interest range from law, literature, birds, plants and to the Sikh 
history. Son of multimillionaire contractor Sir Sobha Singh s he was 
born in 1915. Educated at Lahore and London, he spent early years 
of his career in the Lahore High Court. 1 The partition of the country 
in 1947 disturbed his soul and out of the depth of sorrow and anguish 
emerged his famous novel ‘The Train to Pakistan.’ He joined External 
Affairs Ministry which took him to London and Canada. One of the 
esteemed journalists of India, he has a powerful pen. . Brought-up in 
Parijab and thus he is the product of Punjabi renaissance. He is deeply 
interested in the Sikh history and culture. He was commissioned by 
the Rockfeller Foundation and Aligarh Muslim University to write 
history of the Sikhs. Since then he has written a number of booksa and 
is regarded as an authority on the subject. The work under study, 
RanjU Singh, Maharaja of the Punjab 1780-1839 is largely based on the 
following sources : 

(a) The diary of Sohan Lai Suri which forms part of his larger 

work Umdat-ut-Tawarikh. , 

(b) News letters of agents of Indian princes accredited to the 
Lahore Court. ' 

So, it can safely be said that this work is historical in treatment 
and is based on emperical evidence. According to J.S. Grewal, “each 
one of his (Khushwant Singh) statements can be traced to one -or 

* Lecturer, P.M.N. College, Rajpura. 

1. See ‘Khushwant Singh’ in International who's who 41 st edition, London, 1977, 
p. 1605. 

2. {a.) Ranjit Singh (Maharaja of the Punjab 1780-1839) (First published in 

1962, Indian reprint, Bombay, 1973); . _ 

(b) History of the Sikhs, Vol. I, London, 1963. 

(c) History of the Sikhs, Vol. II, London, 1968. 

(d) The Sikhs Today (First published in 1959). 
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another of his predecessors, or even original source materials including 
occasionally, the Umdat-uUTawarikh .”3 

The entire subject matter is divided into XXI chapters, appended 
in the end with a Bibliography and Index. Though the work is mainly 
biographical yet the language and lucidity in the expression are its main 
merits. 

Khushwant Singh has evolved the concept of Punjabi nationalism. 
Being aware of the fact that the world nationalism has political impli- 
cations, the author traces political overtones of the Sikh movement to 
its origin. Hemsserts, “Nanak, the Guru or the teacher, was both the 
founder of the Sikh faith and the father of Punjabi nationalism.” 3 4 5 He 
bases his argument on very famous pronouncement; ‘There is no Hindu, 
there is no Musalman.’ Further he points but Guru Nanak’s long asso- 
ciation with both Hindus and Muslims. Khushwant Singh writes, “He 
thus started a religious movement which ignored sectarian differences 
between the two communities by emphasizing what they had in common. 
The'secular implications of the statement were far-reaching, because he 
proclaimed more emphatically than anyone before him that it was not 
necessary to look upon one’s neighbours as either Hindu or Musalman; 
that the people who lived in the wide plains intersected by -rivers which 
had given the land its name, Punjab — land of the five rivers-were one 
people because their interests were common.” 8 The idea is based on the 
fact that Guru Nanak brought the Hindus and Muslim nearer to each 
other and created a movement which can be described a synthesis of the 
two— thus forming the foundation of Punjabi nationalism.” 6 * Guru 
Nanak was succeeded by nine other Gurus. Although they, like the foun- 
der, were chiefly concerned with-spiritual matters, they also continued to 
enlarge on the secular legacy left by him. Guru Arjun brought the 
Hindu and Muslim together in building Harimandir whose foundation 


3. J. S. Grewal and. Indu Banga, Maharaja Ranjit Singh and His Times, 
Amritsar, 1980, p. 28. 

4. Khushwant Singh, Ranjit Singh, Bombay 1973, p. 16. 

5. Ibid., 

6. It may here be pointed out that Lepel Griffin is of the opinion that Guru 

Nanak’s movement was a part of ‘Hindu movement' till Guru Gobind Singh 

created the Khalsa — a community of the Sikhs distinct from the Hindus. 
While Mohammad Latif believes that the Sikh movement from the very 
beginning was nearer to Islam rather than Hinduism. Gokal Chand Narang 
and Indubhusan Bannerjee view the movement as a process of evolution 
culminating in the creation of Khalsa. 
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was laid by a Muslim divine, Mian-Mir and in creating a scripture in 
which he included, besides the compositions of the Gurus, the. works of 
both Muslim and Hindu saints. 7 The author points out that Guru 
Arjun thus at one stroke created a non-denominational scripture and 
sanctified Punjabi by making it the language of prayer : hitherto the 
Muslims had used Arabic and Hindus Sanskrit. 8 After the execution of 
Guru Arjun which according to the author laid the seed of Punjabi 
nationalism® : his son, the sixth Guru, Guru Hargobind decided to raise 
an army to protect the infant community. He recruited his soldiers from 
both the communities without any distinction. 10 This policy was conti- 
nued by the last of the Sikh Gurus, Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708). In 
1699, he raised the militant fraternity — he called it Khalsa or the pure — 
to fight the Mughal oppression. The author asserts, despite the fact 
that the two of the Guru’s sons were killed while fighting the Mughals 
and the remaining two were executed by the order of the Muslim 
Governor of Sirhind, he continued to have Muslim friends and retain- 
ers. 11 But Khalsa militant fraternity was responsible for the rise of Jat 
Power in the Punjab. The author is of the view that the Sikhs who 
were gradually becoming a seperate community with their own script, 
scripture, places of worship and traditions, sprearheaded the resistance 
movement against the Mughal tyranny. Large number of Hindu Jats 
cultivators joined the militant Khalsa and this factor was responsible 
for the affinity between the two communities. 

The Sikhs rose to power during the Afghan invasion (1747-1769). 
They, with the only distinction to have harrased foreign invaders, 
became the national heroes and were welcomed as liberators 12 where- 
ever they went. ‘Thus the Sikhs’ remarks the author, “who numbered 
a little over a hundred thousand became virtual rulers of a country 
nearly the size of France. 13 According to the author, the system of 
misls, if it can be called a system, was obviously a makeshift arrange- 


7. Khushwant Singh, op.cit,, p. 16. 

8. Ibidi, p. 17. _ 

9. Khushwant Singh, A History of the Sikh, Vol. I, p. 62. 

10. Khushwant Singh, Ranjit Singh, Bombay, 1973, p. 17. 

11. Ibid. Also see his History of the Sikhs, Vol. I. p. 78. “He (Gobind Singh) 
made sure that his crusade would not be wrongly construed as one of Sikhs 
against Muslims. The nucleus of his private army consisted of five hundred 
Pathan merceneries.” 

12. Ibid., p. 19. 

13. Ibid. 
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* 

ment suited to meet the challenge of foreign invasions. It was obvious 
that if the Punjab was to be saved from being splintered into little 
kingdoms and to unify and made strong, one of the misls would have 
to absorb the others . 14 But before the emergence of Ranjit Singh, the 
author is of the view that the organisation had ceased to be united 
fraternity of the Khalsa. He beautifully describes the political 
situation 15 which prevails in Punjab. It was left to Ranjit Singh 
to liquidate the misls and nurture “the consciousness of regional 
nationalism to forge a united kingdom .’’ 16 

In Ranjit Singh, the author finds, an embodiment of Punjabi 
nationalism in whom the Punjabis found their own ruler. Ranjit Singh 
did not derive his title 17 from either the Mughals or the Afghans : it 
was given to him by that mystic entity the Panth Khalsaji. While ela- 
borating the concept, Khushwant Singh writes, “He acknowledged no 
earthly superior. He was impelled by the weight of tradition that had 
grown up over the years, that it was the destiny of the Sikhs to rule 
(Raj Karega Khalsa) and that perhaps he had been chosen by the Gurus 
to be the instrument of their inscrutable design. With this assurance 
Ranjit Singh was able to harness the dynamic energies of his people and 
with a clear conscience launched himself on a career of conquest and 
annexation ...’’ 18 , The form and context of Ranjit Singhs’ monarchy 
was structured 19 in such a way that he appeared to be the instrument 
of the rule of the Sikhs. But Ranjit Singh convinced the Punjabis that 
he had no intentions of establishing a Sikh kingdom . 20 Instead, with 
the collective support 21 and effort of Punjabis, he created an indepen- 


14 . Ibid. 

15. Ibid., p. 28. “In the 1790s, the Punjab looked like a jig-saw puzzle consisting 
of fourteen pieces with five arrows piercing it from the sides. Twelve of 
these fourteen pieces were the Sikh misls; the other two, the Pathan- 
controlled district of Kasur in the neighbourhood of Lahore, and Hansi in 
the south-east under the English adventurer, George Thomas. The five 
arrows were : the Afghans in the north-west; the Rajputs of Kangra in the 
north; the Gorkhas in the north-east; the British in the east; and the 
Marathas in the south-east. 

16. Ibid., The History of the Sikhs, Vol. I, p. 187. 

17. Ibid.,p. 48. 

18. Ibid. . 

19. Khushwant Singh, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 200-01. 

20. Ibid., p. 203. 

21. Khushwant Singh, Ranjit Singh, p. 17. Also see J.S. Grewal, Sita Ram 

(Continued on page 99 
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dent kingdom of all the Punjabis, in which the Muslims, Hindus 
and the Sikhs would be equal before the law and enjoy the same privi- 
leges and protection. 22 At another place the author writes, “Ranjit 
Singh’s kingdom was not a kingdom of Sikhs alone, but of all Punjabis, 
Hindus, Muslims as well as the Sikhs.” 23 

As regards Ranjit Singh’s relations with the British, Khushwant 
Singh finds it hard to justify the treaty of Amritsar of 1809. It shattered 
Ranjit Singh’s dream of establishing Sikh supremacy over the territories 
between the Jamuna and the Sutlej. The author writes, “It was a grievous 
blow to the Maharaja’s dream of a unified Punjab.” 24 The English were 
treacherous and forced the Maharaja to accept the treaty. But the 
debacle in Malwa made Ranjit Singh to forget the dream and turn to 
north-west to retrieve his prestige. 25 While writing about Ranjit 
Singh’s relations with the British over Sindh, the author writes, “Ranjit 
Singh had tried to befriend the English in the open-hearted way 
Punjabis do : but each time the English returned embrace, they put a 
hand in his pocket and took what was dearest to him and left protesting 
their good-will. 26 He further writes, once Ranjit Singh’s confidence in. 


Continued from page 98) 

Kohli Memorial Lectures, p. 13. “There was a certain degrees of enthusiasm 
for his rule among a large number of Sikhs, Hindus, Muslimans alike and his 
authority was accepted by nearly all his subjects.” 

22. Khushwant Singh, op. cit., p. 50, “He invited talented Muslims and Hindus 
to join his service and paid assiduous festivities. At Dussehra he went 
through the ritual of the worship of arms like the Rajput warriors of old and 
arranged mock battles between his troops to commemorate the battle of 
Rama against Ravana. Od Diwali all public buildings, including the palace, 
were illuminated. During Holi he went out among the throngs and made 
merry, often in a manner quite unbecoming to a monarch. On Basant he 
paid homage at the tomb of the Muslim divines, Madho Lai and Hussain. 
On Amavas and Baisakhi he joined his co-religionists in bathing at Amritsar 
or Tarn Taran.” 

23. Ibid., p. 171. 

24. Ibid., p. 94. “Although for the rest of his life he professed friendship for the 
English nation, this friendship was strongly tinged with the fear of their 
might." 

25. Ibid., p. 98. Also see Sayed Abdul Qadir’s article on Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
Relations with the English in Maharaja Ranjit Singh (First Death Centenary 
Memorial), Languages Department Punjab, Patiala, 1970, pp. 161-62. 

26. “Though deprived of his right to control the destinies of the entire Sikh 
nation, he had at least the satisfaction of having secured his eastern frontier.” 
Ibid , p. 176. 
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English sincerety was shaken he did his best to thwart their moves in 
Sindh and Afghanistan . 27 Commenting on much admired Ranjit Singh’s 
friendship with the British, Khushwant Singh writes, “this friendship 
was strongly tinged with fear of their might. It is strange that despite 
the experience of dealing with Metcalfe, Ranjit Singh seldom distrusted 
the word of an Englishman .” 28 

Regarding North-Western frontier policy of Ranjit Singh, the 
author remarks, “He was the first Indian in a thousand years to stem 
the tides of invasions from whence they had come across the North- 
West Frontiers of Hindustan .” 29 

Khushwant Singh’s assessment of the Ranjit Singhs’ administra- 
tion, justice, army and government to which he had devoted a few 
paragraphs here and there, is balanced and moderate. He writes, 
immediately after Ranjit Singh’s coronation, he reorganised 80 the 
administration of Lahore. He had the city walls and gates, which had 
suffered many seiges, repaired and posted pickets at all strategic points 
to check crime, which had increased enormously under the Bhangi rule. 
The city was divided into different wards under a chaudhri who was 
responsible for the peace of his locality and could call out the police 
when order was disturbed. He organised the administration of justice 
in the city. At the same time the author admits that people preferred 
to be governed by the customary law of their caste or district . 31 

From Khushwant Singh’s brief reference to the administration of 
justice one can draw following 32 conclusion : 

(a) He re-organised seperate courts for the majority of the 
Muslims who wished to be regulated by the law of 
the Shariat. 

(b) For all those who were used to be governed by the customary 
law, irrespective of the religious affiliation of the individuals, 
he not only allowed them to be governed by those laws but 
also created seperate courts. 

Unlike Fauja Singh, Khushwant Singh does not make any attempt 
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A History of the Sikh People, p. 56. 
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to explain the variety of courts, mode of punishments which 
prevailed under his reign. According to the author Ranjit Singh did 
not make any change in the agricultural system or land revenue, 33 that 
had prevailed since the Mughal rule, beoause the system had worked 
well 34 for many centuries and Ranjit Singh saw no reason to change it. 
Thus the author tries his best to justify the administration of Ranjit 
Singh. He briefly explains the revenue system and officials connected 
with revenue administration. He attempts to expound that the revenue 
demand was assessed on the standing crops at the rate not more than 
50% of the gross produce. Since assessment was made on the actual 
produce, governments’ share was always flexible as it was fixed before 
hand. Inspite of zatnindari and jagirdari system, the whole system 
was quite favourable to the cultivators which resulted in their prosperity. 
Referring to the income of the state, Khushwant Singh believes that it 
was modest particularly in view of the prevailing prices. 35 Every 
historical personality has detractors, same is true about Ranjit Singh 
as well, particularly with regard to the episode of Koh-i-noor and 
treatment to Shah Shuja. 

Khushwant Singh makes conscious efforts either to justify Ranjit 
Singhs’ deeds or absolve him of these so-called misdeeds. With regard 
to Koh-i-noor the author comments, “The Koh-i-noor episode has been 
deliberately distorted by historians inimical to Ranjit Singh.” 36 He 
further remarks, “The facts do not do any discredit to Ranjit Singh. 
If he had wanted to rob the refugees, there was nothing to stop him 
from doing so. He knew that the diamond was with them from February 
1810 when Wafa Begum came to his kingdom right up to June 1813 
when he received it. Seeing the way the Koh-i-noor had taken away from 
India, even a forcible repossession would not have been inexcusable. 
But the course Ranjit Singh followed was an honourable one.” 37 

The author believes that Shah Shuja was badly treated by Ranjit 
Singh because the former planned to betray the later by planning to 
invade Punjab with the help of Wazir Fateh Khan, with regard to the 
treaty with the British which is a major point of criticism by the 
nationalist historians, Khushwant Singh believes that the treaty was 


33. Ibid., p. 49. 

34. Ibid. 

35. Ibid., p. 50. 

36. Ibid., p. 109. 

37. Ibid., p. 110. 
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forced upon Ranjit Singh because of the double dealing 38 of Holkar 
whom Ranjit Singh called pucca haramzada, an absolute bastard. 

Khushwant Singh analyses the personality of Ranjit Singh as a 
man of courage who excited theimmagination of his people, an embodi- 
ment of virtues and vices of a Punjabi character. “Be was neither a 
model of virtue nor lascivious sensualist. Above all, he was too warm 
and lively a character figures and footnotes,” 38 says the author. 

It can safely be said after going through Khushwant Singh’s book 
that Maharaja Ranjit Singh did not rule, to the disadvantage of a 
particular community. Equal opportunities were offered to the members 
of all communities and no special disabilities as a rule were levied on 
any particular community. There was no particular expression of dis- 
content on the part of any community against the rule of the Maharaja. 
In fact, there was considerable enthusiasm for it. The son of the soil, 
Ranjit Singh completely identified himself with this subjects, irrespective 
of their caste, colour and creed. He represented their hopes, aspiration 
and sentiments, asserts Khushwant Singh. He was the embodiment of 
Punjabi nationalism, a legend who even after his death survived, as 
Khalsa army put up a determined fight against the British in the Anglo- 
Sikh wars to retain the freedom of the Punjab. The author being a 
literary figure suggests that Ranjit Singh died not in 1839 but in 1849 
when Punjab was annexed. He suggests that Sikhs were not defeated 
in the battle but it was due to the death of Ranjit Singh who was a 
propelling force behind the tide of Punjabi nationalism. 

Khushwant Singh is a shrewed, intelligent lawyer and a journalist 
who has adequate command over language and clarity of mind to make 
the reader read his work with interest. These qualities have influenced 
the historical analysis of the author in the Ranjit Singh’s biography. 
His narrative is heavily loaded with the concept of Punjabi nationalism 
and it often borders on deliberate super-imposition on the historical 
narrative. In his writing the author assumes the role of a lawyer for 
he repeats time and again emphasize the idea of Punjabi nationalism to 
stress the idea to the reader. 


38. Ibid., p. 63. 

39. Ibid., p. 8. 
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Handloom Weavers of the Punjab under 
British Rule : A Study of Socio-Economic Change 

Dr Harish C. Sharma* 


At the opening of British rule, every village, town and city in the 
Punjab as elsewhere in India had its weavers to furnish clothing require- 
ments of its population. There were 3,87,633 weavers in the Punjab 
in 1881, and formed the largest occupational group among the artisans. 1 
The weavers were composed of various castes namely the chamar, 
chuhra, mochi, pathan, awati, mughal and the julaha .2 Majority of the 
weavers, however, belonged to the traditionally lower evaluated caste 
called the julaha , 3 Ibbetson has placed them only above the chamars 
in social status. 4 The number of the julahas in 1881 was 5,52,944 and 
were spread all over the province. 

There were about 2\ lacs of handloom weaving units out of the 
total of about 4| lacs of small manufacturing units in the Punjab in 
the 1870s. 6 Estimated value of the out turn of the handloom weavers 
was nearly 3.23 crores of rupees. 7 Weavers in villages were paid in 
cash or kind according to the nature of work. Their average earnings 
in the Punjab ranged between 4 annas and 7 annas a day. 8 The weavers 

/ 

* Lecturer in History, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 

1. D C.J. Ibbetson, Report on the Census of the Punjab 1881, Voi., I, p. 2 
(hereafter cited as Census Punjab 1881) Table XII, A-B. 

2. Report of the Punjab Provincial Banking Enquiry, 1929-30, Vol. I, Calcutta, 
1930, p. 77. 

3. Ibid., pp. 77-78. 

4. D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Castes (1916), Languages Department Punjab, 
Patiala, 1970, p. 302. 

5. Census Punjab 188T, Table VIII. v 

6. Punjab Administration Report 1872-73, p. 92. The total number of the small 
works was 4,52, 286 out of which 2,49,618 were the cotton works. 

7. Report on the International Trade and Manufacture 1880-81, p. 50. The net 

/ value of the out turn of cotton manufacture was Rs- 3,23,17,644; of gold and 

silver Rs. 2,74,86,425 and of leather was Rs. 1,30,03,500. 

8. In Ludhiana, for instance, the average earning of a weaver was 3 annas a 
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of fine fabrics, however, could earn about 14 annas a day. 9 The use 
and popularity of the mill made cloth injected into the market during 
the second half of the 19th and the early 20th century adversly affected 
the weavers of the Punjab, whose economic resources were already 
meagre. 

Annexation of the Punjab had taken place at a time when the 
demand for raw cotton by the textile manufacturers of Lancashire and 
Manchester was increasing rapidly. The textile manufacturers were 
eagerly looking for new areas for the procurement of raw cotton which 
could at the same time serve as a market for their products. 10 For the 
realization these objects, the newly acquired province of the Punjab 
was developed also as a cotton growing zone. 11 It is in this perspective 
that we have tried to study the changing .conditions of the weavers of 
the Punjab during the British period. 

The inflow of cotton goods steadily began to increase over the 
years after annexation. The administration report of the Punjab 
for the year 1861-62 noted that the ‘cotton textures of Manchester and 
other centres of England were fast replacing the native handloom woven 
cloth.’ 13 Till the end of the 1860's the import of cotton cloth in the 
Punjab was 40,000 maunds a year. 18 However, by the begining of the 
1880’s this figure had increased enormously. The import of cotton 
cloth in the Punjab between 1881 and 1884 was around 11 lac maunds 
costing over 13 crores of rupees. 14 By this time, the value of the 


Continued from page 103) 

day; Gordon T. Walker, Final Report on the Revision of Settlement of the 
Ludhiana District in the Punjab 1878-83, Calcutta, 1884, p. 140; Around 
1900 a weaver could earn only 4 annas a day : Baij Nath, "Hand Loom 
' ■ Weaving,” Proceedings Indian Industrial Congress, 1905, p. 130. 

9. Report of the Punjab Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 1929-30, VoJ. I, 
p. 79. 

10. See, Dolores Dotnin, India in 1857-58 : A Study in the People’s Uprising, 
Berlin, 1977, p. 25. 

11. The Proceedings of Agri-Horticulture Society: A Note by Tremenhre the 
Secretary of the Society; was developed as cotton and wheat gorwing tract; 
A.R. Desai, Social Background of Indian Nationalism, Bombay, 1968, p. 44. 

12. Punjab Administration Report 1861-62, p. 58. 

13. Punjab Administration Report 1868-69, p. 113. 

14- In 1881-82 the import of cotton cloth in the Punjab was 3,85,062 maunds; in 
1882-83, 4,15,151 maunds and in 1883-84 it reached 4,28,744 maunds. The 
value of these imports was Rs. 13,63,76,655 : Report on the Internal Trade and 
. Manufactures of the Punjab 1883-84, p. 3. 
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output of indigenous handloom weaving industry of the Punjab. 15 The 
growing communication network further cut to size the extent of the 
already limited market of local weavers. The well known centres of 
cotton weaving in the province like Gujrat, Ludhiana, Sialkot and 
Jhang suffered greatly from the competition with the products injected 
into the market of the Punjab. 1 6 

The entry of middlemen at this time worsened the conditions of 
the weavers. 17 With increasing interaction between urban and rural 
areas, the weavers were becoming more and more dependent on the 
city market for the sale of their products. 15 They themselves did 
not have the competence and the means to sell their products. This 
situation led to the emergence of city-based traders who purchased all 
that the village weaver had to offer for sale to market in town or city. 19 
Understandably, the middlemen would exploit the dependence of 
weavers. There were some traders also who invested capital in the 
industry by providing looms and yarn to the weavers to weave 
according to their specifications. 20 These traders paid to the 
weavers either on contract or daily wage basis at very low rates. 21 The 
wages of these weavers were roughly equal to the minimum required 
for their subsistence because of which the weavers were never able to 
return the money called bagi which had been advanced to them and 
which woiild remain outstanding against their names. 22 The chain of 
exploitation was thus perpetuated. 

Furthermore the real wages of the weavers were gradually declining 
even when the prices in general were rising continuously. The 


15. During these three years, the value of indigenous production was around 
Rs. 10 crores only : Ibid., pp. 5-6. 

16. H. A. Rose, Census of India 1901, Vol. XVII, Pt. I, The Punjab and its 
Feudatories and the North West Frontier Province, Simla 1902 cited hereafter 
as Census Punjab 1901, p. 363. 

17. Ibid., p. 370. 

18. H. K. Trevaskis, The Punjab of Today : An Economic Survey of Punjab from 
1870 to 1925, Vol. 2, Lahore, 1930, p. 207. Also Tom G. Kessinger, Vilyat- 
pur 1848-1968. A Study of Social and Economic Change in a North Indian 
Village, Berkley, 1974, pp. 159-60. 

19. Census Punjab, 1901, p. 370; also A.C. Badenoch, Punjab Industries 1911- 
1917, Lahore, 1917, p. 5. 

20. Tom G. Kessinger, Vilyatpur 1848-1968, pp. 159-60. 

2T. H. K. Trevaskis, The Punjab of Today, p. 207. 

22. Census Punjab 1901, pp. 368-69; Report of Provincial Banking Enquiry 1929-30, 
P. 294. ' '".It 
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average daily wages of the weavers between 1878 and 1930 virtually 
did not increase whereas the prices during the same period bad 
increased by about 50 per cent. 23 In 1878 a weaver could earn 3' annas 
a day, around 1906 the wages were 4 annas and in 1929-30 the average 
earning of a weaver was 5-6 annas a day. 24 In such a situation the 
weavers were suffering both ways. They were neither able to face the 
competition offered by the mill made cloth, nor did they have the 
means to market their own products. 25 The number of those actually 
engaged in weaving fell significantly between 1881 and 1931; the 
number of ‘actual workers’ engaged in weaving in 1931 was 2,79,748 
as compared to the earlier figure of 3,87,633 in 1881. 26 

The attitude of the provincial government in this situation remained 
ambivalent. It does not seem to have paid adequate attention towards 
the developmement of industry, nor did it seriously try to improve the 
quality of the products of indigenous artisans. 27 Although the govern- 
ment tried to ‘ameleorate’ the lot of artisans in industries, the efforts 
and money expended towards this end were rather meagre. 28 The 
Government, it seems, was not much interested in the promotion of 
technical education either as it did not try to promote the activities of 
the few government weaving schools that existed in the province at 
Lahore, Chawa (Ludhiana), Ani (Kulu) and Chenni (Bushahar state). 23 
There was also a weaving school to train weavers opened by the 
salvation army, at Ludhiana named Louie Dane Weaving School. 30 
But these schools did not attract large number of students for training. 31 
Nor did the improved handloom find much favour with the weavers, 
among other things, because the weavers were afraid of the functioning 
of these looms and nothing was done to help them get rid of their 
fears. 32 The number of weavers benefited by the cooperative movement 

' -i. ' (. 

23. ' Ibid., pp. 291-93. ) 

24. See n. 8 above; A.C. Badenoch, Punjab Industries, p. 5. 

2S‘ Report of the Provincial Banking Enquiry 1929-30. v pp. 294-95. 

26. Census Punjab 1881, Table XII, A-B; Khan Ahmed Hasan Khan, Census of 

India 1931, Vol. XVII : Punjab, pt. I, Lahore, 1932 (cited hereafter as Census 
Punjab 1931), pp. 156-84. 1 

27. Proceedings Department of Commerce and Industries (Industries), April 
.1916, Nos. I & 87. 

28. Baij Nath, “Handloom Weaving," pp. 130-31, A.C. Bandenoch, op. cit, p, 5. 

29. Punjab Administration Report 191 1-12, p. 122. 

30. Anon, “Punjab Weaving School,’’ Indian Review 1911, p. 652. 

31. Loc. Cit. 

32. Report of Indian Industrial Commission 1916-18, p. 7. 
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was extremely small . 33 The government of the Punjab, infact, was 
indifferent towards the promotion of industries in the province . 34 
Consequently, the condition of various industries particularly the 
handloom weavers showed little improvement. 

On the whole the weavers of the Punjab seem to be the worst 
affected lot among the artisans of the province. Other artisans castes 
tried to improve their economic condition and social status by moving 
towards other occupations, to agriculture as land owners, cultivators or 
as tenants; to industry as skilled or unskilled workers; to government 
services as clerks or gazetted officers or to professions as teachers, 
lawyers and doctors . 36 However, the proportion of weavers responding 
to the new opportunities was very small . 36 This may be explained 
with reference to the peculiar situation of industrial development in 
the Punjab under the British rule. Because of its late induction in the 
empire, factory industry could not develop in the province, and the 
network of railways also could not reach all parts of Punjab. Conse- 
quently, the poor section of society continued to use the coarse cloth 
wooven by the local weavers. The specialised products of the hand- 
loom weavers of the Punjab which were manufactured according to 
local specifications, like the Khes of Ludhiana, Susi of Hoshiarpur, 
Lungis, duries, and ghatti and scarfs of Jalandhar continued to be in 
demand. Also it was not profitable to manufacture these on power- 
looms for their limited demand . 37 The cotton textile Industry in the 
Punjab under British did survive although its development was 
effectively checked . 38 Thus the poverty of the weavers in the province 
and his inability to improve his lot may be attributed more to the 
survival of the indigenous industry than to its competition with 
Lancashire. 


33. A.C. Badenoch, op. cit., p. 5- 

34. Proceedings Department of Commerce & Industries ( Industries) , Government 
of India, April 1916, No. 87. 

35. See for example, Census of Punjab 1931, pt. II, Table; Occupations of selected 
castes and tribes. 

36. Punjab Administration Report 1922-23, p. 117. 

37. Report of Indian Industrial Commission 1916-18, p. 7. 

38. Alfred Chatterton, “Hand Weaving in India,” Indian Reyiew, Vol. Ill, 1902, 
pp. 104-106; Vera Anstey, Economic Development of India, London 1919, 
pp. 207-08, 
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Cultural Life in the Punjab in the 
First Half of the Nineteenth Century 

Dr Bhagat Singh* 


Although the Sikh rulers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
did not get sufficient time to pay adequate attention to art and literature 
because of more pressing problems of consolidating their possessions 
still they had some notable achievements to their credit in the field of 
architecture, paintings, music, education, learning and literature. We 
may briefly survey here these aspects of the cultural life of the Punjab 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Education and Learning : 

In the medieval period providing education to the people was con- 
sidered none of the responsibility of the state. The state at best could 
give grants to the institutions of higher education. Ranjit Singh’s 
period was no exception to it. The education was imparted through the 
maklabs (schools) and madrasas (colleges) mostly run by private enter- 
prise. The wards of the rich people particularly those of the rulers, 
nobles and men of influence were taught by privately engaged tutors. 
The maktabas provided the elementary knowledge of Persian, and 
Arabic and were mostly attached to the mosques. Stress was also laid 
on the reading and learning of the Quran by heart. An acquaintance 
with a little bit of arithmetic was also made in these elemantry schools. 

In the madrasas arrangements were made of higher arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, calligraphy, advanced religious literature, astro- 
nomy, higher studies in Persian and Arabic. Men of letters were very 
few and they commanded high respect, in the society. 

Since the court language of Lahore Durbar and in most of the 
other states was Persian, a person interested in getting a job in the 
government was required to have a proficiency in it. Illitracy was 
common among the Sikhs at all levels in their community and also 
among the lower classes of the Hindus and Muslims. In the eighteenth 

♦Department of Punjab Historical Studies Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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century the Sikhs simply could not get education because of the insecure 
circumstances in which they lived in the Punjab. They paid more 
attention to the learning of the use of the weapons of war for their 
personal security and that of the community whose very existence was, 
more than once, threatened with extinction. This practice of the Sikhs’ 
indifference to education continued in the first half of the nineteenth 
century also. Only the priestly class among the Sikhs or the Udasis 
were literate but their knowledge was also confined to the study and 
recitation of the holy scriptures. Hindu munshis and Muslim mutsaddis, 
with proper knowledge of Persian, grew up as a professional class of 
scribes, writers, accountants and clerks. 

Punjabi was the spoken language of the people in the Punjab only 
with a few words peculiar to the different areas of the province. The 
people of hill districts of the Shivalik and Jammu, Bahawalpur and 
Derajat spoke Punjabi with a negligible sprinkling of Hindi words and 
a slight variation in eccent in the far-flung areas. At all the courts of 
the hill states and those of the trans and cis-Satluj states of the northern 
India the general conversations and court proceedings were conducted in 
Punjabi though in most of them the records were maintained in Persian. 

For the learning of Punjabi, Hindi and Sanskrit arrangements were 
available in the pathshalas attached to the Gurdwaras and temples. 
Ranjit Singh was sent to the dharmsala of Bhagu Singh at Gujranwala 
to learn Gurmukhi but he did not grasp anything there . 1 

There were many Gurmukhi schools at Amritsar during Ranjit 
Singh’s time. These included the schools of Bhai Juna Singh Granthi, 
Bhai Ram Singh, Bhai Lakhan Singh, Bawa Amar Das Udasi, Bhai 
Kharak Singh Dhupia and Bhai Budha Singh . 2 Such schools were 
found almost in every town of the Punjab. Similarly there were many 
Persian and Arabic schools in all the important towns of the Punjab. 
Literacy was more prevalent amongst the Muslims than it was amongst 
the Sikhs and Hindus. A Persian, Urdu and Arabic school was attached 
tp almost every mosque. Sometimes the Persian teachers taught in 
their own houses. Batala had a famous madrasa of Mian Sahib of the 
Qadirya family. Maulvi Shaikh Ahmad was running a big school at 
Sialkot. Mian Faiz ran his school at Gujranwala with arrangements of 


1. Bute Shah, Tawarikh-i-Punjab, Daftar V, p. 8. (Ms. Dr Ganda Singh, 
Collection.) 

2. Leitner, History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab, since annexation, 
Calcutta, 1882, p. 150. 
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higher teaching in Persian and other subjects. These Persian schools 
were attended by students belonging to all communities including 
Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs. Similarly there was a net-work of 
Mahajani schools or pathshalas which taught Devnagri script and Hindi 
and Sanskrit languages. 

Like other Sikhs Ranjit Singh was more interested in manly 
vocations than in learning. At the age of six he did swimming in river 
Chenab along with other boys . 5 At the age of ten when he lost Lis 
father he took charge of the siege of Sodhra and compelled the besieged 
to come to terms with him . 4 The Sikhs who lagged behind in bookish 
knowledge were much ahead of the Hindus and Muslims in learning 
the use of arms and in imbibing the spirit of fearlessness and bravery. 

In Muslim institutions the approach to education was not secular. 
The Hindu and Sikh pathshalas though not so fanatic as the Muslim 
schools or colleges, also gave a religious bias to education. The main 
reason was that these institutions were run by the members of the 
priestly classes of the religions to which the institutions belonged. 

In Hindu institutions of higher learning the Hindu scholars concen- 
trated on the study of religious books like the Vedas, Upnishads, the 
Epics and the other shastras besides logic, Sanskrit grammar and 
literature. 

The Muslims performed the maktab ceremony at the age of four 
years, four months and four days while in the Hindu primary schools 
a student was admitted at 'five years of age. Both boys and girls attended 
the same primary schools though education among the girls was not 
popular. The income of the teacher of a school attached to a mosque 
was derived either from its lands or other emoluments or presents 
received from the students and their parents. Some of the madrasas 
were founded by . the nobles who were interested in the advancement of 
learing. Faqir Aziz-ud-Din founded at Lahore a college at his own 
expense, for the study of Persian and Arabic. 

In the primary and secondary stages of education, great emphasis 
was laid on the study of Persian language and it was made the medium 
of instruction . 5 In the Muslim madrasas Hindu students had their own 
choice in the selection of their subjects in view of their own future aims 


3. Ibid., p. 8. 

4. Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

5. M.P. Srivastava, Society and Culture in Medieval India, pp. 70-71. 
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and ambitions.® Students were promoted from a lower to a higher 
class according to the opinion of the teachers concerned who took into 
account the total academic career of the student. There was no regular 
system of annual examination. 7 In many schools an arrangement for 
the teaching of Urdu also oxisted. 

Higher female education was mainly confined to the women of the 
upper classes. The daughters of the nobles were given education in 
their own houses by learned ladies or old male tutors. They were 
generally taught literature, elementary arithmetic and religious scrip- 
tures. 8 The girls were also educated in domestic science by elderly 
ladies. Though the number of educated women was not large yet the 
existence of female education, almost unknown in most of the other 
parts of India during this period, was certainly a matter of great 
appreciation. 9 The knowledge that these women acquired was readily 
extended to others. These educated women became the educators of 
many. 10 The wives of maulvis and bhais were taught, if not already 
educated, by their husbands and they, in turn, instructed their children 
in reading, writing and religious duties upto a certain age. 11 The wives 
of respectable Muslims were mostly educated and polished ladies. 12 
Some of the Muslim women were good poetesses who composed fine 
verses in Urdu and Persian. 13 Educated women were respected in 
society and they exercised great influence at home. 

Though himself unlettered Ranjit Singh was always very anxious 
to promote education among his subjects. He was also keen to 
encourage the study of English in his state. In 1834 he proposed 
Lehna Singh Majithia to be sent to England to learn English there. He 
arranged for the teaching of English to his. son, Sher Singh. He also 
desired of his nobles to make arrangements for the teaching of English 
for their sons at the hands of the Europeans living at Lahore. The 
Maharaja invited Rev. John C. Lawrie, the reputed teacher of Ludhiana 
Mission School, for starting an English school at Lahore. The plan could 
not materialise due to Mr. Lawrie’s insistence on the teaching of Bible 


6. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, English tr. by H. Blochmann, Calcutta 1968, p. 20, 

7. S.M. Jaffar, Education in Moslem India, pp. 186-87. 

8. Ibid., pp. 187-88. 

9. Punjab Administration Report ( 1849-51 ), p. 143. 

10. Leitner, op, cit., pp. 97-98. 

11. Ibid., p. 104. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Ibid., p. 98. 
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in the school as a compulsory subject. 

Literature 

We do not have strong evidence of direct patronage of literature 
by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Still it goes without saying that the 
emergence of the Punjab as a sovereign state could not but have its 
impact on the promotion of literary activity in the kingdom. According 
to Dr Mohan Singh, during Ranjit Singh’s period the net result of 
the political, social, religious and literary forces may be summed up 
as under : 

1. Extensive military vocabulary was added to the Punjabi 
stories. 

2. The Hindus and the Sikhs took up for treatment Muslim legen- 
dary and historical themes and the Muslims occupied themselves 
with the celebration in song of Hindu and Sikh stories and 
events. They all began to sing of culture and an attitude which 
Should and could rise above sectional, feudal and communal 
interests. 

3. Even after about seven centuries when the Punjab had once 
again become a sovereign state Punjabi could not avail of first 
real chance of becoming the state language.- 

4. The language of Lahore and Amritsar through cultural inter- 

mixture and social polish began tp emerge as the standard 
language. ' - 

5. Several considerable and meritorious prose and poetical works 
can be traced to owe their birth to direct or indirect court 
and royal influence. 

6. The battles of the Sikhs with the British were made subjects 
for powerful balladas. 

7. Valuable additions were made to literature by the Nirmalas 
in the form of original compositions and translations which 
were carried out at Amritsar. 

8. Popular romantic legends which grew in number took almost 
the entire attention of the Muslim writers. 14 

Again according to Dr Mohan Singh, Hasham, a court poet of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh was the best lyricist of the period and on the 
strength of his 298 dohras claims him to be our Omar Khayyam. 15 Ahmad 
Yar was not far below Hasham’s level. His abundant native idiom and 


14. Mohan Singh, A History of Punjabi Literature , 1956, pp. 69-70. 

15. Ibid., p. 72. 
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imagery and Persian vocabulary makes him a giant among pigmies. Of 
histories and biographies of importance are Shah Muhammad’s baints 
narrating the battle between the Sikhs and the British in pure Punjabi. 
Sukha Singh’s Gur Bilas giving the doings of Guru Qobind Singh is in 
s mixed Punjabi and Braji. 

The most voluminous poet historian of the period was Santokh 
Singh. His scholarship was varied. In Punjab there has not been a 
greater narrative poet. His ‘Suraj Parkash’ is so well known. Many 
names of writers can be added here but the big list would seem to be 
outside the scope of this article. 

Some works of historical importance produced during this period 
do need a brief mention here. 

Tawarikh-i-Sikhan, a Persian manuscript, written by Khushwaqat 
Rai, deals with the history of the Sikhs from their origin to A.D. 1811. 
It gives an account of the ten Gurus and of the Sikhs and their leading 
chiefs in the 18th century . It traces history of Ranjit Singh’s period 
upto 1811 when the author finished his work. Writing about this manu- 
script N.K. Sinha says, “For the period extending from 1797-1811 
I regard Khushwaqat Rai’s work as more important than that of Sohan 
Lai.” 16 

Tarikh-i-Hind (Persian), written by Ahmad Shah Batalia, is very 
useful for its section titled Zikr-i-Guruan wa Ibtida-i-Singhan wa 
mazhab-i-Eshan. The author was a man of high learning and social 
status which added greatly to his competency in writing his Tarikh. He 
gives a brief account of the Sikhs from Guru Nanak to the year of 
1824. This book contains very useful information regarding the social 
life of the Sikhs, their rules of inheritance, their religious toleration and 
non-sectarianism. The section on Zikr-i-Guruan was published as an 
appendix of Dafter I of Sohan Lai Suri’s Umdat-ut-Tawarikh. 

Zafarnama-i-Ranj it Singh (Persian), was written by Diwan Amar 
Nath, son of Diwan Dina Nath, who was in the employ of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. The author himself tells us that the book was written at 
the instance of the Maharaja. This book was completed between 1833 
and 1837. It is generally believed that in point of accuracy of detail 
and richness of facts it excels Sohan Lai’s Umdat-ut-Tawarikh and Bute 
Shah’s Tawarikli-i- Punjab. Because of his close relationship with the 
Maharaja’s government as in charge of the post of the bakhshi or pay- 
master of the irregular cavalry of the Lahore Durbar, he had free access 


16. N. K. Sinha, Ranjit Si.ngh, Calcutta, 2nd revised edition, 1945, p. 201. 
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to relevant material for his work. It provides information regarding 
Ranjit Singh’s reign from his accession to the year 1837. 

Prachin Panth Parkash (Punjabi) was written by Rattan Singh 
Bhangu who was the grandson of Sardar Mehtab Singh of Mirankot on 
his father’s side and of Sardar Shyam Singh of Karor Singhia Misal on 
the mother’s side. His father Rai Singh, a member of the Dal Khalsa, 
had taken active part in many a clash with the local rulers and 
Afghans. This book is one of the most useful sources on the Sikh 
struggle during the 18th century. It was completed in 1841. 

Tawarikh-i-Puujab (Persian MS), written by Ghulam Muhayy-ud- 
Din, popularly known as Bute Shah, was completed in 1848. It is a 
detailed history of the Punjab from the earliest times to the break up 
of the Sikh empire. 

Umdat-ut-Tawarikh (Persian) was written by Sohan Lai Suri, the 
court diarist of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, with its earlier part written by 
his father Ganpat Rai. It was published in 1885-1889. It is the most 
authoritative, comprehensive and coherent chronicle among all the 
extant sources of the history of the Punjab during the period of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh and his successors. This book covers the 
period from the foundation of the Sikh religion to the annexation of 
the Punjab by the British, i.e., from 1469 to 1849. It consists of five 
daftars. Murray, Prinsep, Wade and Cunningham who had the benefit 
of consulting this work were all praise for it. 

Ibretnama (Persian), written by Mufti Ali-ud-Din was completed in 
1854. It was planned by the author’s father Mufti Khair-ud-Din in 1823. 
The book is a mine of valuable information about the geographical, 
political, social and economic condition of the Punjab prevailing in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. It traces history of the Sikhs from 
1469 to 1849. 

Char-Bagh-i-Punjab (Persian) was written by Ganesh Das Badehra, 
a revenue official (qanungo) of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He, therefore, 
had an intimate knowledge of the administration of Lahore Durbar. 
The bulk of the book is devoted to the history of the Sikhs with the 
greater portion of it given to the house of Ranjit Singh tracing it to the 
annexation of the Punjab in 1849. The book also deals with the geo- 
graphico-cultural survey of the Punjab giving details of rivers, doabs, 
important villages, towns', places of worship, religious denominations, 
folk tales, etc. This work was completed in 1855. 

More titles could be added that were written during this period. 
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Ranjit Singh patronised the writers. His period was rich in all forms of 
literature. 

Paintings 

During the Sikh rule in the eighteenth century, the Sikh chiefs' 
could not pay any attention to the paintings. This is a hobby of peace 
times and the Sardars of the eighteenth century had very hard days, 
having been disturbed so frequently by internal dissentions and foreign 
•invasions. Still we have available with us the paintings of some of the 
prominent Sardars or leaders of the Sikh community as' Banda Singh 
Bahadur, Jassa Singh Ahluwallia, Ala Singh, Charat Singh, etc. With 
the accession o.f Ranjit Singh to power the art of paintings received 
sufficient attention at the hands of their patrons. The promotion of 
this art could not be attributed to the patronage and adoration pf Ranjit 
Singh who was a soldier, a conqueror and an administrator rather than 
a patron and a lover of paintings. He seems to have been made to 
take some interest in paintings by the foreign and the native artists. 

Before Ranjit Singh’s dispossessing most of the hill chiefs of their 
territories this art continued flourishing as a Kangra School of art. with 
the Guler and Nurpur artists being the main exponents of the new hill 
Rajput style. With the conquest of the Shivalik principalities by the 
Maharaja the aFtists shifted to Lahore to better their professional 
prospects. The painters of Guler and Nurpur adopted a new style in 
the plains conforming to the traditions of the Sikh population. 

Ranjit Singh did not seem interested in his own personal paintings. 
His personal dislike v to being painted could be due to his unattractive 
looks. G.T. Vigne and Baron Hugcl when visiting Lahore in 1835 met 
Ranjit Singh together. Vigne, who was a painter, requested the 
Maharaja to give him a sitting for a painting but he refused to oblige 
him. When the painter insisted the Maharaja sent to his residence a 
white Arabian camel belonging to his favourite Raja Hira Singh for 
exercising his talent. On repeated requests Ranjit Singh agreed for a 
sitting. 17 The original portrait of the Maharaja . drawn by Vigne 
is not available but a full face lithograph of Ranjit Singh drawn by the 
same painter in March' 1837 is available in India Office Library, London. 
This portrait is considered to be amongst the best ever drawn of Ranjit 
Singh. Vigne who was an accomplished painter drew numerous sketches 
on the life of the Punjabis and also that of the Maharaja’s famous and 
favourite horse Leili. 

17. G.T. Vigne, A Personal Narrative of a Visit to Ghazni, Kabul and Afghanistan, 
London, 1840, p. 274. 
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There are many portraits drawn or collected by the foreigners like 
Osborne, Honigberger, M’Gregor and Emily Eden but they were all 
based on the personal impressions of the artists gained from their meet- 
ings with the Maharaja. W.G. Osborne, the military attache of the 
East India Company’s Governor General, visited Lahore in 1838. He 
was an excellent painter. We find 16 lithograph sketches of high quality 
provided in his book. 18 These sketches include portraits of Sher 
Singh, Ajit Singh Sandhanwalia, Faqir Aziz-ud-Din, etc., and a sketch, 
of the Maharaja sitting with Raja Hira Singh. Emily Eden, a perfect 
English artist, came to Lahore in 1838 along with her brother Lord 
Auckland. Her portrait of Ranjit Singh is close to the Sikh traditional 
style of painting. 19 Her portrait of Prince Sher Singh, in his full grandeur, 
is one of her master pieces. 20 She sent a word to the Maharaja through 
Rai Gobind Jas to send Raja Hira Singh to their dera as his painting 
was to be prepared. Ranjit Singh told that he would be sent there. 21 
In Mi’Gregor’s book 22 also we find lithographed portraits of Ranjit 
Singh, Kharak Singh, Naunihal Singh, the Dogra brothers and some 
others prepared in water colours by the native artists of Lahore. 

Dr Martin Honigberger, a German physician, lived at Lahore from 
1835 to 1850. He included in his book 23 water colour portraits of the 
local painters of the Punjab, of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, individual 
drawings of almost all members of the royal family and principal 
courtiers of Lahore Durbar. August Theodor Schoefft, a famous 
Hungarian painter, visited Lahore in 1841. He studied the Sikh style 
of painting very closely. His paintings included those of- Maharaja 
Sher Singh with a drawn sword, the dusehra festival at Lahore 
Court and Maharaja Sher Singh returning from a royal hunt. Von 
Orlich who visited Lahore in 1842 mentions that the Lahore Durbar 
extended patronage to artists and painters and that Sher Singh was very 
fond of his likenesses portrayed in water colours. 2 * “ 

The Sikh painters, to start with, mostly did the mural and fresco 
paintings. An artist named Sher Singh worked as a naqash to make 

18. W. G. Osborne, The Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh, London, 1840. 

19. Emily Eden, Portraits of Princes and People of India, Plate No. 13 (London, 
1844). 

20. Ibid .,. Plate No. 2. 

21. Sohan Lai Suri, Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, III, Part V, Lahore, 1885-89, p. 81. 

22. M’Gregor, History of the Sikhs, London, 1846. 

23. Martin Honigberger, Thirty Five Years in the East, London, 1852. 

24. Von Orlich, Travels in India including Sind and the Punjab, Vol. I, London, 
1845, p.206. 
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fresco paintings on the interior walls of the Maharaja’s palace at Lahore, 
during I^anjit Singh’s time. As the name of one of Ranjit Singh’s own 
sons was Sher Singh, the artist was named as Kehar Singh by the 
Maharaja. Kehar Singh had two nephews Kishan Singh and Bishan 
Singh. Kishan Singh was a painter of Maharaja Sher Singh’s court. 
He also prepared paintings of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Rani Jindan and 
many courtiers. After Maharaja Sher Singh’s death Kishan Singh came 
to Kapurthala. His son Kapur Singh was also a renowned and highly 
skilled painter. 

Kehar Singh’s nephew Bishan Singh worked as a naqash in the 
Golden Temple for a number of years and his grandsons Nihal Singh 
and Jawahar Singh (sons of Bishan Singh) and Mahant Ishar Singh also 
devoted a long time on the frescoes of the Golden Temple. This family 
has made a great contribution to the art of chitarkari — such as fresco- 
painting in — lay work, gaeh work, etc. Harinder Singh Roop 25 describes 
at length' the fresco paintings at the Golden Temple and the personal 
interest that Maharaja Ranjit Singh took in getting the mural paintings 
done there. 

Works of fresco painting can be seen in the Golden Temple in the 
corridors, on the pillars and roofs of the first floor, above Har ki Paurt 
and on the sides and ceilings pf the stairs. On the first floor most of 
the work was renovated by Atma Singh and Harnam Singh Naqash. In 
these fresco paintings we find plants, flowers, leaves, cranes, lions, 
peacocks and fish skillfully depicted. A fine painting of Guru Gobind 
Singh and the Five Beloved Ones is drawn on the narrow stairs. This 
painting was made during the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh who called 
an artist from Kangra whose grand father’s painting of Guru Gobind 
Singh was lying with Raja Sansar Chand of Karigra. He got this 
fresco after the original. This is one of the finest specimens of fresco 
paintings. Guru Gobind Singh has been shown riding a horse, two 
Sikhs moving ahead of him, one holding falcon and the other the flag 
. and is followed by one chawar-carrier and three of the Five Beloved 
Ones. The painting is a specimen of superb art. 

Floral designs of Bhai Gian Singh Naqash can be seen upto a 
height of six feet in upper storey rooms which were the repositories of 
splendid paintings of important events of Sikh history. Specimens of 
fine paintings of the Maharaja and princes can be seen even now on 
the walls of the Ramgarhia Bunga but they are not likely to last long. 


25. Harinder Singh Roop, Sikh te Sikhi (Punjabi), Amritsar, p. 59,- ' 
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On the first floor of Akal Takhat and on the entrance walls . of 
Baba Atal pictures depicting various events of Sikh history, anecdotes 
of Janatnsakhis and Hindu mythology are painted. 

The murals executed in the Shishmahal of the Maharaja’s -palace 
and in his Rambagh residence at Amritsar represent common Hindu 
and Sikh themes. We have in them scenes from the ras-lila of Lord 
Krishna and events from the lives of the Sikh Gurus. Baron Hugel 
who visited Ranjit Singh’s court at Lahore and his country residence 
at’Wazirabad observed that the apartments within were having life-size 
fresco paintings of the ten Gurus. 26 The prominent courtiers and rich 
Sardars also got murals with the above mentioned popular themes 
executed in their mansions. We read of such murals in the houses of 
Generals Ventura and Allard at Lahore. William Barr refers to the 
painted chamber of the residence of the firangi officer in Anarkali, 
Lahore, where the murals were done on the lime coated walls by the 
local artists commemorating the exploits and battles in which these two 
generals participated. Allard’s garden house had also murals of 
dragoons, lancers and foot-soldiers. Hari Singh Nalwa had also murals 
executed in his residence at Gujranwala. The Sardar had also shown 
to Baron Hugel a portrait of himself to tell that he was a Nalwa— a 
person who had cloven the head of a lion who had already caught him 
as his prey. Hugel also writes that the -Nalwa Sardar possessed a 
collection of paintings which he had shown to him. 27 The Nalwa 
Sardar was killed in the battle of Jamrud fought on 30 April 1837. 
Some of his descendants executed this battle in a big and unparalleled 
mural in his garden residence at Gujranwala. It was twelve feet long 
and six feet high painted on the back of an apartment. It was divided 
into two sections, one representing the Sikh camp and the other Afghan 
camp. William Barr 28 has given a long description of this mural. 

We have also the pictorial Janatnsakhis and biographical 
paintings of the Sikh Gurus. A very fine set of sixteen paintings 
depicting the life of Guru Nanak’s infancy, childhood, schooling, 
marriage and his miraclous doings is on display in the Patiala 
Historical Museum. The subjects of religious paintings are Sikh in 
conception and design. Guru Nanak. is shown as wearing the 


26. Baron' Hugel, Travels in Cashmere and the Punjab London, 1845, p. 210. 

27. Ibid., p. 254. 

28. William Barr, Journal of a March from Delhi to Peshawar, etc. London, 1844, 
Patiala Reprint 1970, pp. 73-74. 
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dress of a darvesh, Guru Hargobind riding a horse with a halo 
around his head and with a sword dangling by his side symbolising 
his spiritual and temporal power and Guru Gobind Singh also duly 
armed and riding a horse with a falcon perched on his right hand, a halo 
around his head and armed attendant accompanying him. Similarly 
stirring events of the career of the last Master including the creation 
of the Khalsa have been painted by various artists. Sometimes the 
paintings of the Sikh Gurus were drawn by mediocre artists without 
much labour for commercial purposes as every Sikh wanted to be in 
possession of paintings of the Gurus. In the hands of the commercially 
motivated painters the art suffered deterioration. 

The war-like character of the Sikhs also attracted the attention of 
the artists. Subjects from common Punjabi life as a Sikh youth, a Sikh 
Sardar, a courtier, a prince, Sikh horsemen and warriors and the 
Nihangs were also selected. Some fine portraits of Sikh Kangra style 
have been preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
These include portraits of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Raja Dhian Singh, 
Hira Singh Maharaja Kharak Singh and Prince Naunihal Singh. 

William Barr who visited Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1839 wrote of 
an art gallery located close to the entrance to the Maharaja’s hall of 
justice. One of the paintings commemorated Ranjit Singh’s meeting 
with Lord William Bentinck at Ropar. Another painting represented 
the Maharaja standing before Guru Nanak in a supplicatory manner. 
The rest of the gallery was covered with paintings of flowers done 
very well. 29 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh had a number of painters at his court of 
whom most prominent were Muhammad Bakhsh, Mehar Singh and 
Purkhu of the Kangra. 30 Their main function was to portray the 
visiting dignatories and these paintings adorned the wall of the royal 
palace. 31 Under the orders of the Maharaja some of his courtiers took 
an artist to Adinanagar in 1831 where the Maharaja was engaged in a 
meeting with Captain Wade. 32 Evidently the Maharaja wanted to 
portray the visiting official of the East India Company. During the 
Maharaja’s meeting with the Governor-General at Ropar in October 


29. Ibid., p. 57. 

30. Waheed-ud-Din, The Real Ranjit Singh, Karachi, 1965 (Delhi, reprint 1976), 
p. 121. 

31. Von Orlich, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 206. 

32. Sohan Lai Suri, III, op. cit., p. 37. 
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1831 state painters formed a part of the retinue. 33 Emily Eden, the 
sister of Lord Auckland, who accompanied the Governor-General to the 
Punjabin 1838, observed Ranjit Singh’s artist sketching her brother. 34 
A painter was sent by Ranjit Singh to copy a piece of the uniform of 
the Austrian traveller, Baron Hugel, who visited his court. 35 It is 
very interesting to note the painters who accompanied the Maharaja 
even when he was on his hunting expeditions. As mentioned above 
Ranjit Singh allowed himself to be portrayed very seldom and with 
great reluctance probably because he was conscious of his repulsive 
appearance. A Hindustani painter Jiwan Ram, who accompanied 
Lord William Bentinck to Ropar, drew Maharaja’s portrait for which 
the painter was given a sum of rupees one hundred by the Maharaja. 36 
As the Maharaja grew older he appeared to have developed a much 
better understanding and appreciation of the pictorial art and at times 
he made very subtle observations on the paintings shown or presented 
to him. Governor-General Lord Auckland showed him the picture of 
Queen of England at Ferozpur in 1838. The Maharaja was pleased to 
see the painting and appreciated the artist’s skill. 38 

The love, appreciation and patronage of the paintings was not 
confined to the royal family alone. All the nazims or governors of the 
dilferent provinces had also kept the aritsts of Lahore and Kangra with 
them. There was always a great demand of good paintings from the 
courtiers and nobles of Lahore Durbar. Even Sardars of minor con- 
sequence were fond of collecting paintings for their drawing rooms. 
All this speaks for the development and popularity of the art of paint- 
ings during the period of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and his successors. 

Music — Religious And Secular 

The whole of the Guru Granth Sahib is in verse and these verses 
have to be recited in melodious tunes. The Sikh Gurus had always 
held the kirtan (recitation of the holy compositions) in great esteem. 
Guru Nanak had a life-long musician companion in the person of Bhai 
Mardana to get ready with his rabab (a musical instrument) to sing a 
song in the praise and adoration pf the Almighty. Music has the direct 


33. Ibid., p. 94. 

34. Emily Eden Up the Country, London, 1866, p. 288. 

35. Baron Hugel, op. cit., p. 355. 

36. Ibid. 

37. Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit.. Ill, p. 95, 

38. Ibid., Part V, p. 47. 
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communion with the soul and the sacred verses presented in the form 
of a song go deep into the recesses of the soul. ' 

The kirtan is a sacred form of singing. The Gurbani is devo- 
tional in character. The music is used only as a medium for singing 
the glories of God. In the kirtan, music is subordinate to the bani 
(the holy composition). The aim of the kirtan is to arouse the feelings 
of devotion. In the shabad-reet form of music though the bani is 
equally sacred in form and character the music is comparatively com- 
plex. The kirtan can be sung even by an average person with ordinary 
skill or training while shabad reet can be sung only by a talented and 
well-versed musician. The kirtan and shabad-reet forms of music have 
been preserved by the ragis and rababis of Gurvani through their cong- 
regational singing over the centuries. At Harimandar Sahib (Golden 
Temple) and also at many other Gurdwaras the Sikh devotional music 
was entirely based on the tradition of Indian classical music and its 
violation in the Gurdwaras was not allowed or tolerated - . While 
Sikhism reformed the Hindu faith, it preserved the Hindu culture by 
retaining the classical Hindu music by strictly adhering to it over the 
generations including the period of Ranjit Singh. The Sikh tradition 
of devotional music has been meant to impart peace of mind and it 
helped the listener in concentrating on the spiritual truths conveyed by 
the vani. The aim of the Sikh devotional music has been to create 
Oneness with God. Besides being a tranquilizing force, music comforts 
the mind and leads a person to true piety and devotion. 

Most of the Hindu bhajans (hymns) were also sung according to 
the traditional and classical forms of music. The preservation of the 
old style of music gave it the halo of sacredness. The magical effect of 
the music to attract the votaries into the fold of Sikhism turned the 
heads of Satta and Balwand, the musicians of the Guru’s durbar. They 
told the Guru that the main appeal for Sikhism lay in the melodious 
presentation of the bani through their music. 

Right from the beginning of Sikhism music had been considered a 
holy art by the Gurus and their followers. The enthralling and cap- 
tivating appeal of the Guru’s message through the various musical 
tunes had been exercising its tremendous influence over the listeners. 
In the first half of the eighteenth century when the Sikhs were fighting 
a terrible war for their emancipation they drew great inspiration from 
their scriptures sung to them in classical tunes. Throughout the history 
of the Sikh community there has been no single factor which influenced 
the community so deeply as the musical recitation of the holy verses. 
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In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries all the Sikh chiefs and 
even Sardars of minor consequence always patronised music and great 
respect was shown to the musicians. They would attend the kirtan durbars 
both in the morning and the evening. The kirtan was held almost 
in all the Gurdwaras built in the villages and the towns. The love and 
reverence for kirtan had never slackened among the Sikhs during any 
period of their history. Under Maharaja Ranjit Singh ragis and rababis 
enjoyed dhamarth grants all over the Punjab. Sometimes the rababis 
of Gurdwaras were given gold bangles, dushalas, siropas and cash besides 
regular salaries. 

The religious music was not confined to the Sikhs alone but it was 
equally revered by the Hindus. The Hindus believed that the universe 
originated from the music of Shiva. They developed it as an important 
art. The holy scriptures of the Hindus were sung in the temples to the 
accompaniment of musical instruments. Bhajan mandalis gave their 
performances in both instrumental and vocal music. They had their 
themes from the religious literature. The Sikh dhadis sang the deeds of 
brave men with the help of their musical instruments. 

There were various kinds of instruments used by the musicians. The 
stringed instruments included tambura, rabab, sitar, and kantura. Wind 
instruments used by the musicians were been, bansri, namsi, turi, sura, 
etc., and other miscellaneous instruments commonly used by them were 
jaltrang, chiana, kartul, tambur, dhol, dholki, pakawaj, etc.* 0 

According to Islam music has been strictly forbidden, excepting 
only the use of a drum at marriages or other ceremonies obviously for 
the purpose of publicity or proclamation of the event. The Muslim 
nobility did not pay any attention to this prohibition and the Muslim 
priestly class from time to time kept on registering their protests against 
this irreligious practice among the Muslims. * 

The musicians of the Punjab whether Hindus or Sikhs or Muslims 
mostly used the Hindu system. For the musical recitation of the Sikh 
scriptures 31 ragas or musical modes were proposed to be used by Guru _ 
Arjan, the compiler of Guru Granth Sahib. These ragas were already 
in existence. Six of them prominently known to and used by the Hindu 
musicians were bhalron, malkauns, hindol, dipak, siri and megh. There 
were five female modes of- these ragas and eight infant modes. These 


39. Khalsa Durbar Records, Bundle 5, Vol. VIII, pp. 1-244. 

40, District Gazetteer of Lahore (1893-94), p. 66; Baden Powell, Hand Book of the 
Manufactures and Arts of the Pun jab, Vol. II, pp. 269-70. 
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were sung with different variations and all of them had different embelli- 
shments. Some of these ragas were sung in the morning and some others 
in the evening. Each rag to be sung was associated with a specific 
time. All these ragas had different tunes and separate notes . 41 

Secular songs were sung by the itinerant singers or such of the 
musicians as were, called at the celebrations of the social functions. They 
recited the tales of ‘Hir Ranjha’, ‘Sassi Punnu’, ‘Mirza Sahiba’ or 
such other love tales to the accompaniment of tambura or a dhad or a 
fiddle. 

Almost all the ruling houses of the Punjab had teams of musicians 
in their permanent employ and some of them developed. their pattern of 
music into their separate systems. For examples, ever since the days 
of Ala Singh of Patiala, the successive rulers of that house have been 
great patrons of music. As a result of the generous patronage of the 
Patiala house, the Patiala School of Music came into existence. In the 
later half of the nineteenth century Maharaja Narendra Singh did a lot 
to encourage classical music at his court. After the disintegration of the 
Mughal court at Delhi some of the famous musicians of the Mughal 
Court came to Patiala Durbar. Ali Bakhsh and Fateh Ali, the prominent 
disciples of Tan Ras Khan served the Patiala house with vocal music. 
On the death of Maharaja Rajindra Singh, Ali Bakhsh and Fateh Khan 
left Patiala to join the durbars of Tonk and Kashmir states respectively. 
Ali Bakhsh was again called to Patiala by Maharaja Bhupendra Singh. 
He opened a new department of music and its artists accompanied the 
ruler wherever he went on tour. 

Similarly, besides Ranjit Singh’s court other ruling houses like that 
of Fateh Singh Ahluwalia had been maintaining bands of musicians at 
their courts. On- special occasions like marriages and coronations 
famous musicians from outside their states were called to give their 
performance. 

In the non-religious celebrations dancing girls were generally inclu- 
ded in the singing parities. As was the practice at all the courts of the 
Indian princes Ranjit Singh had also a number of dancing and singing 
girls permanently engaged to provide him personally and to the outside 
visitors an entertainment through music and dance. A group of 
dancing girls was almost always sent by Maharaja Ranjit Singh to 
every important official of the East India Company, foreign dignitary 


41. Henry Court, History of the Sikhs, Lahore, 1888, p. 116. 
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and a traveller to provide entertainment. A performance of dance and 
music was always kept in readiness for the prominent guests. 42 Charles 
Baron Hugel wrote in 1835-36 that during his tour of the Punjab and 
Kashmir more then 20 dancing girls persisted in hovering about his tent 
at Nurpur of whom he admitted a group of four. They were all 
Muhammadans, very richly dressed, each having besides a ring passing 
through the left nostril, another at the tip of the nose, suspending a 
bright, round, golden ornament exactly before the month. 43 The same 
author praises the performances of the dancing girls on the occasion of 
the Maharaja’s interview with Lord William Bentinck. 44 The perfor- 
mances of the dancing and singing girls could be witnessed not only on 
the occasions of the celebrations in the royal families alone but could 
be seen even on the occasions of marriages in the villages also. 

The musicians were engaged by almost all the nobles and jagirdars 
of the Maharaja. The professional artists of vocal and instrumental 
music were always available to be hired for ceremonial occasions even 
by the comman masses of the Punjab. 

Architecture — Buildings and Gardens 

Despite the fact that the Sikh style of architecture adopted much 
from the Muslim and Hindu architecture there is much that is exclusi- 
vely Sikh. Most of the Sikh architecture was the result of the labours 
of the Muslim and Hindu artists. Because of the patronage of the Sikh 
rulers it was known as Sikh architecture. Regarding the special features 
of Sikh architecture Percy Brown writes: 

“The architectural style adopted by the Sikhs, which is, in appear- 
ance of Mughal extraction, as the result of adaptations combined with 
elaboration, presents a certain character of its own, not, however, 
difficult to identify. Among its typical features are the multiplicity of 
chattries (koisks) which ornament the parapets, angles and every promi- 
nence and projection, the invariable use of the fluted dome generally 
covered with copper gilded with gold or brass, the frequent introduction 
of oriel crembowed windows with shallow elliptical cornices supported 
on brackets and the enrichment of all arches by means of numerous 
foliations. From this it will be seen that the details of a somewhat 
florid order dominate the style but although few of the structures of the 
Sikhs aspire to any special architectural significance no one can fall 
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to attract by their animated and picturesque appearance. Buildings of 
the kind are to be found in many towns of the Punjab, but the principal 
example is the celebrated Golden Temple at Amritsar. 45 

According to John Clark Archer, the architectural grandeur, 
structural embellishment and fascinating fresco paintings of the Golden 
Temple leave a permanent impact on the mind of every visitor. 

Amritsar, the city of the famous Golden Temple, has been the 
repository of the Sikh school of art and architecture. The main 
buildings of the Sikhs consisted of the Gurdwaras, bungahs, mausoleums 
forts, havelis, gardens, etc. Amritsar has been the religious capital of 
the Sikhs, therefore, the construction of various religious places in the 
town was very natural. But the Sikh architecture was not confined to 
Amritsar alone. Besides Amritsar we find specimens of good architec- 
ture built during the Sikh rule particularly during Ranjit Singh’s 
period at Tarn Taran, Anandpur Sahib, Kiratpur, Lahore, Muktsar, 
Damdama Sahib (Talwandi Sabo), Kartarpur and at many other places 
in the Punjab. It is most regrettable that many buildings constructed 
during the period under study have recently been demolished or are 
being replaced by new edifices. Thus not so much with the ravages of 
time as through the human agencies the old architecture and the 
original holy buildings are disappearing. But some of the buildings of 
the Sikh rule are still intact to give us an idea of the Sikh architecture 
of the second half of the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth 

centuries. 

For the purpose of illustrations we may take up a few buildings 
from Amritsar, Lahore and other places. The best example of Gurdwara 
architecture is Sri Harimandar Sahib (Golden Temple) at Amritsar. 
The present building of the Harimandar Sahib must have been with 
small modifications, if at all, of the same design as of the original one 
which was destroyed by the foreign Muslim invaders in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Unlike the Hindu Temple which is built on a 
lofty or raised platform, the Harimandar was built on a lower level. It 
was provided with four doors opening in the four different directions. 
The present building of the holy Harimandar Sahib was constructed 
under the care of the Sikh chiefs of the eighteenth century. It is believed 
to have been completed in 1776. Harimandar was constructed about 
the centre of a big tank (500 feet by 480 feet) and about seventeen 
feet deep. On the outer side of the tank there was a 60 feet wide 
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walking space that has been further widened recently. The approach 
to the Harimandar is through the double storeyed Darshani Deorhi. 
From this deorhi to the Harimandar there is a bridge of 240 feet long 
and 21 feet wide. The platform on which the building of the Hari- 
mandar is built is about 65 feet square including the moving space 
around the main building of the Gurdwara. The Gurdwara itself 
covers 40.5 feet square area. It is a double-storeyed building. On 
the ground floor the holy Guru Granth Sahib is installed. The walls 
of the second storey at the first floor are fitted with glasses and it is 
called Shish Mahal. On the top of the edifice there are kiosks with 
rounded domes of different sizes. In 1804 it was decided to sheathe the 
domes and outer walls with the gold-leafed copper. Bhai Sant Singh and 
later Mohammad Yar Khan looked after this work. The gilded plates 
on the outer walls were provided by Ranjit Singh and his mother-in- 
law, Sada Kaur. The combination of dozens of large, medium and 
miniature domes of gilded copper create a unique and dazzling effect 
enhanced by the reflection in the water below. 

In 1837 the work of covering the walls of Harimandar with marble 
was started. Floors, steps of the tank, doors, etc., were completed 
during the time of Ranjit Singh. Maharaja Kharak Singh continued 
the construction and the interior decoration of Harimandar Sahib. In 
his time the work of flooring from the Darshani Deorhi to the Akal 
Takhat was completed. The decoration of the Akal Takhat and the 
Darshani Deorhi were carried out according to the wishes of Prince 
Naunihal Singh. 

Writing about the lavish embellishments and the colourful decorations 
of the Golden Temple, Percy Brown says : “As an example not so much 
of architectural style but of religious emotion materialised in marble, 
glass, colours and metal, the Golden Temple at Amritsar is equalled 
only by Shwe Dragon Pagoda in Rangoon; the former symbolises the 
faith of the Sikhs and the latter is the highest expression in a very 
similar range of material of another Indian religion, that of the 

Budhists .’’ 46 

According to Madanjit Kaur, “The conception of the total 
complex of the Harimandar is not the work of individual mind. It is 
rather the outcome of the composite mind of the whole community. 
Besides, it went on fbr long, spreading almost over a century. It is thus 
an evolutionary growth. In course of time it grew into a complex of 
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buildings all around it. 47 

From among the Sikh samadhs or mausoleums the Gurdwara Baba 
Atal Sahib at Amritsar is most famous. The present building was 
constructed in the last quarter of the eighteenth century by the Sikh 
Sardars. Sardar Jassa Singh Ramgarhia is said to have contributed 
lavishly towards the construction of the shrine of Baba Atal. It is 
about 150 feet high and is the highest building in the city of Amritsar. 
The shrine covers an area of 125 feet. First it had only six storeys. 
The uppermost three storeys were built in 1822 by Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. The nine storeys of the building represent the age (nine years) 
of Baba Atal. All the storeys are not of the same size and proportion. 
The first six storeys are bigger than the upper three. The walls and 
ceiling of the ground floor are richly decorated with frescoes. The 
upper storeys also contain murals depicting about 200 scenes from the 
Janam-Sakhis, that is the life accounts of Guru Nanak. There are 
staircases which are carved out inside the outer walls of the building 
and through them one can reach all the storeys of the Gurdwara. At 
the top of the edifice there is a golden dome. The other Sikh mausole- 
ums are not similar to this building. These are not many storeyed ones 
and have not been very much influenced by this building but these have 
a particular style of architecture generally with one door and a big 
dome over head. 

Many bungahs (the residential quarters) had been constructed near 
the Gurdwaras for the stay of the pilgrims. A number of bungahs had 
sprung up around the Harimandar Sahib. The chiefs of the Misals had 
built their bungahs at Amritsar. These were meant to be used by the 
Sardars themselves and also their followers as well as others. These 
were mostly built between 1765 and 1833. Some of these bungahs 
were four-storeyed and even bigger but most of them were single- 
storeyed. Akal Bungah later named as Akal Takhat had been built by 
Guru Hargobind in 1609. The old building had been destroyed by 
Ahmad Shah Abdali’s forces. The ground floor was built in 1775. The 
rest of the floors were added by Ranjit Singh. Hari Singh Nalwa had 
gilded its dome at his own expense. Bungah Sukarchakian was built in 
1781, Bungah Sodhian in 1794, Bungah Bhangian in 1794, Bunga 
Anandpurian in 1799, Bunga Tara Singh Gaiba in 1811 and Bunga 
Dalewalian in 1812. We could count their number to nearly one 
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hundred. The names of most of them have been given by Ali-ud- 
Din Mufti. 48 Similarly the katras built by the Sikh chiefs have been 
referred to in detail by the same author. 49 Now almost all the bungahs 
have been pulled down to create room for other purposes. 

All the Sikh chiefs of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries built 
modest forts at their headquarters. These were built on the traditional 
pattern of the forts of the medieval period. Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh built the fort of Gobindgarh in Amritsar 60 in 1805-09. 
According to Baron Hugel this fort had been constructed at a strategic 
point. 51 Auckland who visited the fort in 1838 considered it a very 
strong fort. 62 There was a lot of architectural activity during Ranjit 
Singh’s time. Under the supervision of Diwan Mohkam Chand a 
fort was constructed at Phillaur. 53 Hari Singh Nalwa constructed 
a fort at Jamrud in 1836. All the old and deserted forts were repaired 
and put into use. Many additions were made in the fort of Lahorei 
The fort was strengthened considerably. Many buildings inside the 
fort were repaired and some were rebuilt. 63 Ranjit Singh’s paying 
special attention to all the forts in his kingdom, duly equipping them 
with men and material and making the necessary modifications or 
structural changes to suit his requirements, has been discussed in details 
by Ali-ud-Din Mufti. 54 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth century, since the Sikh rulers 
had always been under the threats of attacks by the Afghans, Mughals 
and Marathas, they took adequate protective measures in the forms of 
forts and big havelis. The havelis of the Sikh Sardars have been well 
known for providing asylum. These were, in a measure, small fortresses. 
The havelis at Lahore had been used as residence by the Sikh chiefs and 
other affluent people. Sometimes the havelis were three-storeyed 
buildings and they had artistically designed the massive gates. These 
havelis were almost of a similar design. Through the deorhi one entered 
the interior courtyard which had a number of rooms built on all its 
sides and by the covered staircases one could go to the upper storeys. 
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Towards the end of the eighteenth century Jassa Singh Ramgarhia 
built two tower pillars at Amritsar, parts of which are intact even 
today. Probably these towers were built with a view to seeing the 
movements of the forces of the enemy from a long distance so that the 
necessary measures could be taken for the protection of the Holy 
Harimandar Sahib. 

According to Ganesh Das, with the coming of Ranjit Singh to 
Lahore, the whole town shed off its oldness and began presenting the 
look of a new and freshly built town. The fort, towers, royal palaces, 
summanBurj and Durbar Hall assumed beautiful forms. All the 
nobles and high officials purchased havelis and also land in the town 
and constructed beautiful residences for themselves. 05 Many dharm- 
salas, shivdiwalas, thakurdwaras, musafar khanas, gardens, wells and 
baolis were constructed which added great charm to the city. 56 

The Sikh rulers were also fond of good gardens. Ranjit Singh’s 
Rambagh at Amritsar was one of the lovely gardens. It was in imitation 
to the Shalamar Garden of Lahore. 57 Extended over an area of 84 
acres of land, perhaps, it was the largest garden in the Punjab. 
It was laid out under the supervision of Faqir Aziz-ud-Din, Desa Singh 
Majithia and Lehna Singh Majithia. The garden had, on all its sides, a 
14 feet high wall. The garden had a large number of fountains. There 
was a separete tank for the bath of women. Canal water was 
arranged to be brought into the garden. 58 In the middle of the garden 
a small palace had been built at the cost of 1,25,000 rupees. The 
Maharaja occasionally stayed there when he visited Amritsar. 

Shalamar Garden at Lahore laid out by Shah Jahan, the Mughal 
Emperor, was found by Ranjit Singh in a dilapidated condition because 
of the ravages of time and due to the revolutions that Lahore witnessed 
during nearly a century before Ranjit Singh entered it as its ruler, its 
fountains had been removed and water from its tanks had dried up and 
its buildings were in a bad shape. The Hasli canal which supplied 
water to the Shalimar Gardens had become filled up by the end of the 
Mughal rule and the gardens had to go without canal water for about 
25 years towards the end of the 18th century. The trees in the gardens 
did not bear fruit for years. Ranjit Singh gave a new span of life to 
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this garden. New fountains were installed and towers on the four 
corners of the garden were built and sardkhanas and chardaris were 
also built in the garden. 59 All the buildings in the Shalamar Bagh were 
renovated, and freshness restored to it. 60 Some people started calling 
it ‘Shoelah Bagh’ and in Nadi mama it has been named as Shoelah 
i-mah.’ 61 When Auckland visited this garden in 1838 he admired it as 
a piece of paradise. 62 ’ 

Many gardens were planted in or around the town of Lahore and 
they were mostly named after their owners as Bagh-i-Mai Sada Kaur, 
Bagh-i-Jamadar Khushal Singh, Bagh-i-Sher Singh. Nearly three dozen 
gardens have been counted by Ganesh Das Badehra. These gardens 
include those of Misar Diwan Chand, Raja Dhian Singh, Raja 
Suchet Singh, Sham Singh Attariwala, Diwan Kirpa Ram, Lehna Singh 
Majithia, Misar Ram Kishan and Faqir-Aziz-ud-Din. 63 Some of 
these gardens were newly planted and some others were the old ones 
renovated by the Maharaja and given away to his courtiers. *4 

Fateh Singh Ahluwalia also laid out beautiful gardens at Kapur- 
thala, Sultanpur, Phagwara and many other places. He acquired the 
flower and fruit trees of the choicest varieties from outside the 
Punjab and even from Europe, England and Afghanistan. Most of his 
gardeners were from ‘Hindustan.’ These gardens were provided with 
canals, fountains and Persian-wheels. 

Under the orders of the Maharaja the old and unserviceable 
buildings were demolished and land thus vacated was used for planting 
new gardens and constructing new residences. 65 

Thus during the first half of the nineteenth century particularly 
during the period of Maharaja Ranjit Singh a large number of 
Gurdwaras, palaces, forts, mausoleums, bungahs and havelis were built 
and beautiful gardens were laid out at various places of the Punjab. 
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The Custodians of the Kingdom of Lahore 
( 1839 - 1849 ) 

Gurbachan Singh Nayyar 1 


The demise of Maharaja Ranjit Singh witnessed dissensions among 
princes, ministers, chieftains, queens and the rival factions. Under the 
given situation the army became law unto itself. It no longer obeyed its 
rulers, commanders and generals who were left in name only. The army 
sought refuge in the philosophy of Sikh religion as propounded by the 
Gurus and the tradition which had gathered around their names over 
the years. Its actions were very much governed by deep religious 
ferver. The soldiers considered themselves to be the custodians of the 
Sarbat Khalsa. It was because they thought it a defensive measure 
against the desolation of monarchy and the severe threat posed by the 
British. They considered the authority of ‘the Five’ as very significant 
taking into note the Sikh tradition of Panj Pyaras or five beloved ones. 
Perhaps, in accordance with the Panthic tradition, they thought them- 
selves authorised to make decisions or gurmatas in the absence of the 
Guru as the Guru was considered to be mistically present in the body 
of the Khalsa. Thus influenced by the teachings of the Sikh Gurus as 
well as by the old tradition of the Khalsa, the army formed Panchayats 
on the village pattern. Of course, these Panchayats had no set rules 
except those which governed the traditional village Panchayats. 

The Panchayats taking themselves as visible embodiment of the 
Panth and the army pressed their damands and forcibly exacted 
obedience from the ruling authorities. Gough writes, “Apart from the 
military organisation of officers and men, there was a system of what 
were called Panchayats or committees of five chosen by the men for 
companies, regiments and battalions, deriving their form from the pre- 
valent custom of village government. These committees guided by the 
united action of the soldiery, were able to dictate to their officers, and 
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later on found themselves able to appear as representing the Khalsa 
in arms, and to dictate to the ‘Darbar’ or Court itself .” 1 Gordon 
states that army delegates decided the fate of King and country, 
making and unmaking their rulers and officers. 

The army virtually gained power during the time of Maharaja Sher 
Singh. As he got power through the instrumentality of the army, it 
raised disorder which worsened the situation and continued for many 
months. The troops demanded increase in their monthly pay and the 
dismissal of all the officers odious to them. Steinbach states, “The 
soldiers having elected a council of five of their comrades from each 
company in every regiment at Lahore, to represent their demands to 
the government, commenced by entirely annulling the authority of their 
officers, many of whom they atonce murdered. The plunder of the city 
then followed in which it is supposed that not less than two thousand 
persons were assassinated or perished, including all those government 
writers and servants who had in any way ever rendered themselves 
obnoxious to the army .” 2 3 The house of General Court (who it may be 
recalled, in common with the rest of the European Officers, had declined 
identifying himself with the patriotic feelings of the country) was 
stripped of everything to the bare walls, and the General himself very 
narrowly escaped assassination before he reached a place of safety . 2 
General Ventura who upon the news of the outbreak had returned to 
Lahore, had also a similar escape, the excitement being so great against 
the European Officers. By this time, the disaffection of the part of the 
army at Lahore had also found its way amongst the troops in the 
different provinces, who murdered the Governor of Kashmir in open 
court, upon his refusing to comply with some request . 4 5 Lieutenant- 
Colonel Foulkes, stationed with a largebody of cavalry at Mundee, also 
fell a victim to the excitement of his soldiers. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ford, another British officer, after having been plundered of every thing 
he possessed by his men, even to the ring upon his finger, died at 
Peshawar, of illness and ill-treatment, which place he just contrived 
to reach alive . 6 
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Steinbach, while referring to the atrocities committed, by the Sikh 
army, states, “One brigade, near Peshawar, intercepted and plundered 
a governmet treasury party escorting some seven or eight lacs of rupees 
to Lahore. After paying themselves all arrears and two months in 
advance, they permitted the party to proceed with what remained.” 6 7 
The army resorted to violence not only in the capital or in the Eastern 
Hills but also brought into its sphere both Kashmir and Peshawar. 
“The soldiers,” writes Steinbach, “at length tired of their own excesses, 
modified their demands throughout the whole army to the increase of 
one rupee per month, with the gratuity of two months’ pay as the 
reward for their exertions in placing Sher Singh upon the throne. 
These terms being acceded to by the government, tranquility became 
partially restored; but from that period discipline and subordination 
may be said to have ceased in the Lahore army.’”? The soldiers 
rejected the power and authority of any military or civil officer. 

As a matter of fact, Sher Singh could not manage the affairs of 
the government and proved a failure. He neglected the administration 
and spent most of his time in chase, and other activities. A conspiracy 
was formed against him by Sandhanwalia Sardars, namely Lehna Singh, 
Attar Singh, etc. Steinbach states that the plot against Sher Singh’s 
life was somewhat hastened with the supposition that he was in secret 
communication with the British government, with a view to seek its 
protection. 8 He was invited to inspect the cavalry forces of Ajit Singh 
Sandhanwalia and when he was so doing, was shot dead by Ajit Singh 
on September 15, 1843. Immediately after the murder of Sher Singh, 
Ajit Singh Sandhanwalia stabbed Dhian Singh. Gough writes, “On 
hearing of the murder, Hira Singh promptly appealed to the army, 
making effective use of the argument that the Sandhanwalia faction 
looked to the British for support, and would increase British influence 
in the Punjab. The army at once marched to Lahore, seized and put 
to death those of the Sandhanwalia family who were there, proclaimed 
their allegiance to Dal ip Singh, and made Hira Singh Vizier.” 9 Dalip 
Singh was only ten at that stage. Afterwards, Hira Singh got approval 
from Rani Jindan, the mother of Dalip Singh, that Pandit Jalla, the 
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favourite of Hira Singh should act as his deputy. Hira Singh too, 
found himself in trouble on attaining power. 

Hira Singh’s period of ministry witnessed another period of 
confusion. Hira Singh possessed no control over the army as he had 
avenged the murder of his father with its support. There is plenty of 
evidence to prove that army was too powerful for Hira Singh as was 
the case with others after the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The 
fact that army was too powerful for Hira Singh is also traceable in the 
contemporary newsletters. The newsletter of March 24,1844 states, 
“Four men of the Panchayats of Colonel Holme’s regiments came 
to the Darbar, They said that they had come on the part of the 
whole of the Khalsa to him. ..Raja Heera Singh. ..who regarded himself 
as a very emperor. The order of the Khalsa was as follows : When 
his father was slain, the Khalsa had avenged his death. He had patition- 
ed the Khalsa and the Khalsa had listened favourably to him. Now he 
had made Misser Julia his Vizier... a man who had done things the 
most atrocious and debased. The Khalsa had represented these things, 
but he had shut his ears to the Khalsa. The Khalsa had thus become 
displeased. The Raja hearing this became afraid, and said that what- 
ever they petition him about, speak plainly. The Panchayat said that 
they were no petitioners. They were the bearers of the message of the 
Khalsa... they petitioned the throne only. What the massage of the Khalsa 
was, he should hear. The Khalsa asked what was the crime of Sardar 
Boor Singh ? What had the widow of Maharaja Sher Singh done ? 
What had Jamadar Khooshhal Singh or Sardar Sham Singh or Konwur 
Cashmeera Singh done that they should be persecuted and dishono- 
ured ? But indeed they might ask a hundred such questions. There too 
was Shekh Emmamoodeen who had put men of rank to death and done 
eternal injury to the family of Missur Behlee Ram, (and) who had 
thrown down Hindoo temples to build up Mohammedan fanes. What 
had the Raja to say in reply to the Khalsa ? The Raja depreciated the 
anger of the Khalsa and confessed himself grievously in error. His 
father had died for the Khalsa, so had the son of his uncle and so was 
he ready to do. Hereafter, he would always consult the Khalsa.' 0 

After the end of the ministry of Raja Hira Singh in December 1844, 
military Panchayats continued to resume all authority. After the death 
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of Jawahar Singh, Rani Jindan persuaded several of her courtiers to 
accept the office of Prime Minister, but none of them agreed to do so. 
Giani Gian Singh states that the main reason was that every body was 
afraid of the army. The entire business was virtually conducted by it. 
Rani Jindan prevailed upon Lai Singh to take up the responsibility of 
this office. In obedience to the wishes of the Panchayats, the Regent and 
the Wazir managed to carry on the government for some time when a 
news reached that the British who were following the policy of encircle- 
ment of the Punjab were determined to occupy the territory of the Sikhs 
lying the east and south of the Satlej. 11 The military Panchayats which 
considered themselves to be the embodiment of the Sarbat Khalsa did 
not afford to see the desolation of the kingdom and expressed deep 
concern. 12 A meeting was held at the tomb of the Late Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh where it was resolved to attack the British. 18 The Sikh 
army crossed the Satluj, This being a violation of the treaty of Amritsar, 
1809, led to the first Akglo Sikh War which lasted from December lg45 
to March 1846. The army fought under the orders of the Panchayats. 
The strength of the army was considerably reduced after the war. The 
treaty of Bhyrowal on December 22,1846 made the British actual 
masters of the Punjab who introduced strict discipline in the army. 
The military Panchayats lost their authority and the Punjab was finally 
lost to the British after the second Anglo Sikh War. 

Thus, we see that the Khalsa army having governed its actions by 
deep religious fever considered itself as custodian of the kingdom of 
Lahore during the period under review. It attempted to protect the 
desolation of the monarchy from the severe threat posed to it by the 
foreigners in the period when there was a lack of good leadership, 
albeit it ultimately failed in its mission. 
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! Glimpses of Royalty : 

A Case Study of Harsa Chari ta 

Jai Kumar Jain* 

j . . • 

Bana Bhatta, the biographer of Harsa Vardhana, has been regar- 
ded as one of the greatest prose writers in Sanskrit literature. He is 
distinguished for the extremely perceptive judgement and a beautiful 
brilliant expression. He had penetrating intellect and acute power of 
observation. Though written in prose, Harsa Charita is a combination 
of historical and poetical details. Since most of the contents of Harsa 
Charita refer to the earlier part of its hero’s career when Bana had not 
been made Harsha’s personal acquaintance, some scholars blamed Bana 
Bhatta for writing the Harsa Charita on the basis of court-gOssip and 
hearsay. For example V. S. Pathak raises certain questions with regard 
to authenticity of Harsa Charita. He observes, '‘Harsa Charita is an 
attempt to shield Harsa’s role in wiping off Rajyavardhana from the 
scene. Bana seems to be trying to conceal the offending part of Harsa’s 
character and highlighting the better part of him by declaring that 
Harsa was destined to be Chakravarti king. The author outsteps all 
bounds, when he neglects to mention the accession of Rajya Vardhana 
to the throne of Sthanesvara... The whole account given by Bana seems 
to be concocted .” 1 

However, the other scholarly writings and commentaries on Bana 
anoi his work Harsa Charita have pointed out the distinction achieved 
by Bana. His biography has been regarded as the first attempt at 
writing a prose Kavya on an historical theme. “The Harsa Charita is 
no less imaginative, but the author takes his own sovereign as his hero 
and weaves the story from out of the actual events of his career. In 
this respect it supplies a contemporary picture, which in the paucity of 
otlier records is indeed valuable; but its importance as historical docu- 

I ... 

1 

•Department of History, M. D. University, Rohtak. 

1. V. S. Pathak, Ancient Historians of India, Lucknow, 1969, p. 55. 
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ment should not be over-rated .” 2 The writers and critics see the entire 
things in their own perspective. Mahesh Bhartiya is one of them who 
delineates that Harsa Charita is an historical epic. He is of the opinion 
that the substance of Harsa Charita is historical and its form is poetical. 
To that the render an account of facts in verse brings in a bit of imagi- 
nation to devise the form. Although the incomplete or unsatisfactory 
description of some of the events in Harsa Charita tempts one to raise a 
finger on the sagacity of historical account, yet such deficiencies do 
not undermine the authentic description of Harsa’s life and other 
activities described by Bana in Harsa Charita . 3 Further R. K. Mukherji 
describes : “On the whole, Bana, as a historian, is sometimes more 
reliable than the Chinese’s pilgrim .” 4 

Supporting S. N. Dass, Mahesh Bhartiya and R. K. Mukherji’s 
analyses D. Devahuti, a distinguished historian, gives her comments on 
the authenticity of Harsa Charita : 

“The incidents described in Harsa Charita such as royal birth, 
royal wedding etc., must have been witnessed by Bana during 
Harsa’s reign... Bana had an inquisitive nature and hence he might 
have collected all information from authentic sources. There is 
little doubt that he picked up much court-gossip, but most of the 
statements of Bana seem to have been based on authentic infor- 
mation ...” 5 

Bana Bhatta, in his eminent poetic description, dwells on the 
artistic achievement, the aesthetic sense displayed in the interior decora- 
tion and the architectural skill employed in the royal palace . 6 The 
palace complex was situated on a giridurga or hill fort which was 
guarded and regulated by Pratiharas. Bana was Introduced at this 
palace by the escort Mekhalaka to Maha-Pratihara, Pariyatra Dauvarika . 7 


2. S. N. Dass Gupta, A History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol-I, Calcutta, 1947, 
pp: 227-28. 

3. Mahesh Bhartiya, Sana Bhatta Aur Unka Harsa Charita, Ghaziabad, 1974, 
pp. 149-54. 

4. R. K. Mukherji, Harsha, Delhi, 1965, p. 20. 

5. D. D. Devahuti, Harha : A Political Study, London, 1970, pp. 10-11. 

6. B. B. Cowell, F. W. Thomas, The Harsa Carita of Bana, Trans. Delhi, 1961,. 
pp. 55-62, 123-25. 

7. It has been pointed out that the Chamberlains (Pratiharas) worked as the 
mainstay of the palace routine and state decorum. There was a regular 

( Continued on page 138 
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It consisted of many portions. In his characteristic way, Bana prepares 
the mind of the visitior to receive an idea of the palace, before actual 
entry. The first scene was that of a royal hill fort. Its component-parts 
have been described by Bana on a scheme based on the architectural- 
planning of the fort and the palace. The visitor used to come across 
the strong ramparts made of solid stones with numerous holes for 
shooting arrows. A big gate-way flanked by a storeyed tower formed 
the entrance to the fort. Such architectural planning was part of the 
requirements of defence. Outside the gateway and adjacent to it were 
erected some eminences or tall pedestals for maintaining from the back 
of the elephants. A strong wooden bolt fixed transversely and inserted 
into the wall of the fort provided safe closure of the large door-leaves 
of the gate-way. The wooden bolt was to be pulled with the hand for 
opening and closing the gate- way. The inside view consists of a glance 
at the royal palace built at the central palace. 8 The foundation pillar 
of the royal palace also comes in view after the gate-way is crossed. 
This appears to have been the main pillar of the building from which 
the main plumbing was determined for the whole construction. This 
pillar, in-set with ivory scroll-work, was the ceremonious pillar. There 
used to be the minstrel’s gallery from entrance to the royal palace 
where music was played accompanied with the sound of drums at parti- 
cular time. Spacious courts ranging from 3 to 7 in odd numbers were 
contained in the interior part of the palace. There were three courts 
in HarsaVardhana’s palace as the royal tradition maintained that there 
could be no royal palace without at least three courts. 8 

Bana clearly describes the three contingents of the royal palace 


Continued from page 137) 

hierarchy amongst them, the Chamberlains (Pratiharas) and Antiah Prati- 
haras were governed by many chiefs (Mahapratiharas) and the official who 
may be designated as the palace - controller and was supreme over-all was 
called Mahaduarika who enjoyed the special favour of Emperor. 

V. S, Agrawala, The Deeds of Harsha, Varanasi, 1969, pp. 60-61. 

8. qtr qpOTrsprmr i 

Jagan Nath Pathak, Harsa Charita (Transed.) Chowkhamba, Varanasi, 1978, 

p. 106. 

9. In Ramayana the palace of Dasratha consisted of five courts. The palace of 

(Continued on page 139 
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viz., the Skandhavara, Rajkula and Dhavalgriha, The Skandhavara was 
an extensive area outside the palace in which there were many encamp- 
ments of the army and the royal guests . 10 From the point of view of 
planning, the Skandhavara was divided into two portions firstly, the 
army encampments and secondly, the royal palace. The outside area- of 
encampment provided space for horses, elephants and camels. At the 
end of the Skandhavara the Rajkula was situated which was named 
Rajbhavana, rajaprasada or rajamandira. Its entrance was known as 
rajadvara and the palace was strictly controlled and guarded by the 
bahya pratiharas, i.e., the Chamberlains outside the palace. When the 
Rajkula was entered the visitor faced first court which was very special. 
In the first court on the inside of the palace wall were accomodated a 
number of government officers. Inside the Rajdavara the royal stables 
for horses and elephants were situated. 

The hall of public audience Darbar-i-am (Bahyasthanamandapa) 
was located in the second court. Elsewhere termed as asthanamandapa 
or Sabha-mandapa ,n the hall was used for making important proclama- 
tions and for ministerial conferences of a less confidential nature. We 
learn from Harsa Charita that here Harsha received the message of 
Rajya Vardhana’s death and his Senapati Simhanada gave advice to 
Harsha in the asthanamandapa. At the same place, Harsha Vardhana 


Continued from page . 138 ) 

Sri Rama as crown prince had 3 courts only. The palace of Tarapida as 
described by Bana in Kadambari, father of Chandrapida was divided into 
seven courts. 

10. The Skandhavara was the whole area outside the palace in which there were 
two kinds of encampments, these included king9 from other countries, enemy 
kings and feudatory kings, defeated in battles, embassies from many foreign 
countries, Mlechchas or barbarians who came from across the ocean and pro- 
perly included the rules of Saka, Yavana, Huna, Parasika and other Mlechhas 
communities, representative of people, religious heads and teachers who were 
present to meet the king. 

Cowell and Thomas, op. eit., p. 48. 

V. S- Agrawala, op. cit., p. 241-47. 

U. In Harsha Vardhana’s Rajkula there were two asthanamandapas or audience 
chambers -Bahyasthanamandapa or Darbar-i-am described above which was 
placed in the second court of the Rajkula. The other was inside the Rajkula 
in the Dhavalagriha portion, usually at the end of the series of courts which 
was known as Bhuktvasthamandapas corresponding to the Darbar-i-khas o f 
Mughal period where the king after his mid-day meal received special 
visitor. V. S. Agrawala, op. cit., App. I, pp. 242-43. 
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instructed his minister of war and peace Skandagupta to proclaim his 
intention of ‘Digvijaya.' 

The royal seat was situated in the hall of public audience which 
was known as * Slmhasana .’ 12 The seat was constructed as high as an 
elephant. Its shape was that of an ambri or hauda placed on the back 
of an elephant. The royal seat was decorated withrows of bells and 
small flywhisks. A small ivory couch was placed on this royal seat and 
it was fitted with long slender poles. Bana has mentioned with empha- 
sis the presence of ‘Goddess Lakshmi’ behind the king’s throne . 13 
According to him, the figure of Lakshmi was created by inlay work, 
probably of gold in ivory. 

The remarkable palace garden was a conspicuous feature of palace 
architecture. It lay between -the second and the third courts and had 
several special features like water ponds, a big lotus lake, groves of red 
lotus, a special tank overgrown with white lotuses, a grove of the 
heavenly Kalpadruma trees and several other trees and flowering plants 
and creepers with green leaves. There was a hill-like structure near the 
lotus ponds made of huge blocks of stones with str'eamlets flowing down 
the slopes. Also there used to be special seats and apartments like a 
stone-house for bath, a small pavilion for worship, a dining pavilion 
and a retiring pavilion. We find there a secluded place on this hill- 
like structure where the king held council with his ministers. 
Arrangement of flowing water with lifting devices was a notable feature 
of that structure. From Bana’s description, we find that the water 
from the reservoirs on the hill-like structure was taken down through 
channels so as to emerge as water-falls. 

In the third court the royal residence (Antahpura) was situated 
which was called Dhavalgriha. The Dhavalgriha of the palace was 
architecturally planned in two or more storeys. The king and the 
queens generally lived in the upper storey. The entrance to the Dhava- 
lgriha was known as grihavagrahani. Special instructions were enforced 
for entrance into the palace. Visitors with special permissions were 
allowed entry. Bana mentions that special Chamberlains (Stryadhya- 
ksha) or staff bearers (Vetragrani) were posted at this point with special 
powers. They were supposed to be in possession of royal threshold 
and without their permission no one could enter the inner apartment. 


12. Cowell and Thomas, op. cit., pp. 56-57. 

13. Ibid., p. 60. 
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Bana further states that Prabhakara Vardhana at the time of his illness 
was staying at the upper storey of the palace. 1 * 

Inside the royal residence there was separate provision of a inusic 
hall adjoining a dance pavilion and a separate hall for women dancers. 
Apart from the living rooms for the king the queen and other inmates, 
there was also a separate drinking pavilion. Besides there was a special 
apartment used as treasury where costly ornaments and jewels were 
stored in ivory chests in-set with designs in gold. The diamond room 
embellished beautifully with gold and jewels inset in its walls and roofs 
and having a door-way of ivory was the most significant part of the 
palacei Its delicate carvings and paintings made it the most delightful 
example amongst all the palace of contingents. Thus we see that the 
royal palace was wonderfully decorated from inside out and which is 
evident from a lively pen-portrait of the royal palace and its architec- 
tural splandour by Bana. 

Giving the picture of the Royal Court, Bana informs us about 
various courtiers at Sthanesvara. These included princes of noble 
descent, venerable advisers and Brahmins 15 versed in law and dharma. 
There were full-fledged anointed rajas who held the title of 'Amatya ; 16 
Among the feudatories and kings for the royal audience were the hostile 
Samantas, Chiefs and kings who used to render their services to Harsha 


14. V. S. Agrawala, op. cit., App.-II, pp. 241-47. 

15. Cowell and Thomas, op. cit., pp. 138 and 162. 

16. Cowell and Thomas point out that Amatya was a title of honour and not an 
administrative designation (See Cowell and Thomas, op. cii., p. 162), But 
D. Devahuti criticises Cowell and Thomas for not translating the proper 
meaning of Amatya. She interprets that Amatyas were the full-fledged 
anointed kings who held the title of Amatya and not the other people. She 
further stresses that in this connection inscription of that time use the term 
• maintrin ,' not amatya, for counsellor. ( Harsha : A Political Study, 
p. 175). 

Professor A. S. Altekar regarding the duties of Kumaramatya describes 
that Kumaramatyas to a great extent, resembled the modern (British period) 
ICS officers, who sometimes work in the districts, sometimes in the provin- 
cial or central secretariats and sometimes became members of govt, itself. 
Higher posts of Ministers and Generals were filled from their cadre. 

Professor Altekar is nearer the truth and Kumara-Amatya or Amatya 
might have been rendered the duties of important nature. 

A. S. Altekar and R. C. Majumdar, The Vakataka Gupta Age, (ed.) 
Lahore, 1946, p. 282. 
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in view of his might . 17 Some Samantas appear to have paid obeisance 
by visiting the royal capital on specific occasions when their services 
were needed . 18 Some of them were present at the time of the king’s 
(Prabhakara Vardhana) last illness. 19 ' Among those who resided at the 
Royal court were higher rank Samantas whose wishes were highly 
respected . 20 

Those low in rank might stand in attendance, waving chowries or 
acting as door-keepers. Bana mentions a large number of conquered 
enemy maha-samantas in the royal camp who were probably waiting 
to be assigned their new duties. The accepted practice appears to have 
been to treat them with consideration and respect. Probably all the 
same in their first audience with the king they might be expected to 
acknowledge their loss of status by appearing with downcast faces, 
beards grown long in mourning, chowries in hand, and sVvord-blades 
hanging from their necks . 21 At one place in Harsha Charita Bana uses 
the term Prati-Samanta, possibly a more specific term for the Samantas. 

Bana also describes several monks 22 of different religions, viz., 
Jainas, Arhatas, Pasupatas, Pracaryas and Brahamana students who were 
also present in the Royal court of Harsha Vardhana. They were all 
anxiously waiting for the king. 

Bana describes with close attention ‘female courtesans’ who formed 
an essential part of the pompous gaiety of the Royal Court. Not only 
youth and beauty, but also other accomplishments of exceptional 
character were associated with a courtesan. She was well nursed and 
trained from the very hour of her birth with suitable diet for the nou- 
rishment of vigour complexion and intelligence. Before she was given 
training of flirtation, she had to go thorough training in dance, vocal 
and instrumental music, acting, painting, writing, conversational art 


17. Several kinds of Samantas have been mentioned viz., (1) Samanta (2) Maha 
Samanta (3) Apt a Samanta (4) Pradhana Samanta (5) Satru (enemy) 
Mahasamanta and (6) Prati Samanta. V.S. Agrawala, op.cit., Appendix- 
11, p. 256. 

18. Cowell and Thomas, op. cit., p. 124. 

19. Ibid., p. 138. 

20. Ibid., p. 48. 

21. Ibid.. 

22. Jagan Nath Pathak, op. cit., p, 103. 

TUgT#: TTTT'TrfTfaTf'Tfr'tT: l 
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and a taste for famous flowers and food . 23 These courtesans aptly 
engaged the heart of all the courtiers through performance and dance. 
In this connection, V.S. Agrawala points out that it was an institution 
which continued for long centuries in royal courts not only in India but 
in other countries also; and the royalty to their devotion to the fine 
arts . 24 Bana uses selected words for describing their performance's, 
saying that they are manifold beauties who seemed to eclipse for a time 
even at the splendour of the ‘royal court.’ The description given by 
Bana echoes the rhythm of dance performed by the courtesans. In his 
rare pictorial way Bana has recorded their rthymical steps, glides, leaps, 
girations, gestures of hands, eyes and limbs and lively movements 
which enchanted the audience with an aesthetic joy of the most 
ineffable kind . 25 

The description of the female courtesans in the courts which Bana 
took special attention to record has been very carefully analysed in 
all details of the items performed. It is an important record’ of its 
nature in the entire Sanskrit literature and puts in perspective the great 
institution of royal courtesans in the heyday of its glory. 

In royal processions, decorated elephants, horses and camels took 
part. “In the van of the procession, the elephants were decorated all 
over the bodies with ornaments and trappings as well as painted designs 
were taken like the unmounted horses in the procession of to-day .’’ 25 
The foreheads of such elephants were decorated with crested ornaments, 
i.e., a golden crown with one, three or five crests. Some elephants 
carried big drums on their backs. The elephants were decorated with 
banners, cauries, conches, bells, conguent and necklace of twenty seven 
pearls. Two conches dangled near the two ears as the common orna- 
ment for the ears. Golden bangles were also put round the tusks. The 
elephants formed a part of the royal procession making an impressive 
show. The royal elephant ‘Darpasata’ kept inside the palace in the first 
court caught the eye of Bana who describes ; “Surely in his creation 
the mountains were used u£ as atoms, how else could this astonishing 
majaesty have been produced ? It is indeed a marvel,... a Vindhya with 


23. Dandin Dasakumara Carita. (ed) D.C. Wilson, Trans. A.W. Ryder, (Chicago, 
1927), pp. 70-72. 

24. , V.S. Agrawala, op. cit., p. 64. 

25. Ibid., p. 64. 

26. Ibid., pp. 49. ' 
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tusks, the primeval Boar with a trunk .” 27 

Bana Bhatta has added artistic sense even to the description of the 
horses. The horses were tethered at their hind legs by ropes on either 
sides and on the front side also by a similar device of several ropes 
tied to a leg strongly fixed to the ground. Variegated cords twisted 
from clusters of thread were put on the necks of the horses . 28 The 
royal horses kept in the special stables of the first court are also 
meticulously described by Bana. The royal horses were generally 
obtained from Vanayu, Aratta, Kambhoja, Bhardwaja, Sindhu and 
Parasika, i.e., from Iran . 29 The auspicious lustration fire was constantly 
kept burning in the royal stables. Some deities concerning the horses 
were also worshipped in front of the stables. The bodies of the camels 
were also decorated . 30 Crowns studded with cowrie-shells, red colour- 
ed shell-cowries pendents for the ears were used for decorating the 
camels. Jingling golden ornaments of tiny bells were also decked on 
them. Near their ears were hanging clustered tufts of woollen threads, 
dyed in fine colours. 

Parasols and flywhisks also caught the attention of Bana , 31 The 
white umbrellas were decorated with pearl-festoons at their endst. The 
figures of garuda and Rajahansa with out-spread wings and bedecked 
with rubies were embroidered on the top of such umbrellas. The 
parasols were decorated with pearls, beautified with the feathers of 
goose and Krikavaka (cock) bird, studded with various gems, with 
crestles ends and consisting of nine joints in its shafts. Peacock 
parasols have also been described by Bana. These parasols were made 
with peacock’s feathers and number of banner buntings were displayed 
in the royal processions. 


27. Cowell and Thomas, op. cit., p. 56. 

28. Jagan Nath Pathak, op. cit., pp. 99-100. 

29. Ibid.,- pp. 106-07. 

30. Ibid-, pp. 92-100. 

31. Jagan Nath Pathak, op. cit., pp. 100-101. 
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Gosthis 32 consisted groups of friends who used to be experts in 
subjects like poetry, music and, fine arts, sit together in order to have 
discussion in a formal manner. Bana writes of the Vidya Gos this in 
HarshaY court 33 , in which discussions were held on various subjects. 
These Gosthis were attended by many intelligent people of high learning. 
Obviously fine arts, poetry and science were the topics discussed in 
the gosthis and new composers were minutely examined and assessed. 
Painting, stories, drama, sculpture and other branches of art and litera- 
ture were zestfully discussed by these intelligent people. In these assem- 
blies (gos //u's) wit and humour as well as subtle point of controversy 
were also displayed by sharp intellectuals. Bana himself took part in 
these gosthis and derived much benefit from their penetrating discussions 
and incisive problems. When he was called by royal invitation to come 
to the court ofHarsha Vardhana he was struck by the fear of his 
deficiency in . the subtle art of wit and humour so necessary for success 
in the gosthis of learned men held in king’s court. Literary experts 
assembled in the royal court and took delight in mutual exchanges of 
wit and wisdom. Skill to take part in the gosthis formed a part of the 
young men’s education. At times controversies of an academic nature 
arose in the gosthis, they were meant only for exchange of learning, 
not ill-will. 

Bana describes that Harsha was born in the month of Jyestha on 
the twelfth day of the dark fortnight, under the Kartika star. 34 This 


32. Several kinds of gosthis have been mentioned viz., Padagosthi for showing 
skill in words, Kavya gosthi for poetry, Jalpa gosthi for free gossip, Gita- 
gosthi for music, Nrityagosthi for dance, Vadyagosthi for instrumental 
music. Vinagosthi for playing on the lute. V.S. Agrawala, op. cit., p. IS 
and Jagan Nath Pathak, op. cit., p. 121. . 

Also see B. N. Sharraa, Harsha and His Times, Varanasi, 1970, 
p. 462-64. 

33. Ibid. 

34. STT c d srjfvT'mSTSfd: 

smdnr# wgs'rrfe ^rar^r: scftefiTW i 

Jagan Nath Pathak, op. cit., p. 217; H.C. Kane, 4th Canto, p. 6; Cowell 
and Thomas, op. cit., p. 109. 

Bana, who is so much particular about the time and position of the 
planets and other details, unfortunately does not mention the day and 
the year. ' 

C.V. Vaidya, after a detailed calculation and discussion with Professor 
Apte of Victoria College, Baskar (Gwalior), fixes Harsha’s birth on the 

( Continued on page 146 
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news was intimated to Prabhakara Vardhana by Suyatra, daughter of 
Yasomati’s nurse. The king asked the royal astrologer Taraka to cast 
a horoscope and foretell the position and influence of the planets. 
The astronomer prepared the horoscope and told that all the planets 
were in the ascendent and that the child was born under a combination 
of stars known as 'Chakravarti-yoga.' 35 He also made a prophecy that 
this child (Harsha) would rise foremost among the seven Chakravartis or 
sovereign rulers of the earth, wearing the signs of a Chakravarti king 
on his person and possessed of seven jewels proper to a Chakravarti, 
lord of the seven oceans, performer, of all the Yajnas and replendent 
like the Sun. 

Bana describes that Harsha’s birth was celebrated with great joy. 
He further draws a detailed vivid picture of the festivity of this 
occasion. “Young men of respectable families who were not practised in 
the art of dancing cast off their shyness and began to participate in the 
dance out of their love for the king. Taking their hint from the king’s 
smile drunken slave women began to dance with the king’s favourites. 
The old feudatories of the king’s were so amused that clasped the 
neck of the intoxicated bawds engaged themselves in a furious dance. In 
another place naughty slave boys, set on by a glance from the sovereign, 
betrayed in songs the secret amorous of the ministers of state. Elsewhere 

Continued from page 145) 

12th. day of Jyestha Vadya, Saka 512. The Saka year 512 suits all 
conditions and requirements necessary to corroborate Bana’s statement. The 
Jyestha Vadya 12 Saka 512, according to Sewell and Dexit’s table corres- 
ponds to Sunday, the 4th June, 590 A.D. 

C.V. Vaidya, History of Medieval Hindu India, Vol. I, Poona,. 1921, 
pp. 42-43. 

35. Chakravarty or Chakravartin is explained by Monier William in his 
Sanskrit Dictionary, as meaning “a ruler, the wheels (chakra) of whose 
chariot roll everywhere without obstruction,” or ‘‘the ruler of a Chakra or 
country described as extending from sea to sea.’’ 

Another explanation is given in the Vishnu Purana, book-I, Ch-Xiii 
Verse 40 (See Hall’s edition of H.H. Wilson’s translation, Vol. I, p. 183 and 
note 1), viz., ‘‘a discus (Chakra) the sign of (the God) Vishnu (is to be 
found among the marks) on the hands of all Chakravartins, (and such a ruler 
is one) whose prowess cannot be withstood even by the Gods.” — The word 
Chakravartin denotes “an universal ruler,” and is one of the technical title 
of paramount sovereignty, though it is not of such frequent occurrence 
as the other*. 

J.F. Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, Calcutta, 1988, 
p. 183. 
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wanton water-girls provoked laughter by embracing aged ascetics. 
Throngs of slaves in the eagerness of ardent rivalry carried on a war of 
foul language. Chamberlains knowing nothing of dancing were, too 
the entertainments of the maids, violently forced to dance by the 
king’s women .” 36 

The women of feudatory chiefs took part in the birth festival 
together with palace attendants and public women . 37 With increase in 
the tempo of dance the inmates of the royal harem also joined in the 
performance. Bana states that the festivities were enjoyed by all. 

The birth of a girl cause anxiety to the parents who consider her a 
subject of great responsibility. This anxiety increases when the girl 
comes of age especially after attaining of maturity. Bana Bhatta has 
beautifully expressed a father’s state of mind through Prabhakara 
Vardhana when his daughter Rajya Sri attains marrigable age. 
Prabhakara Vardhana says, “As soon as ever girls come near maturity, 
their fathers become full to the flame of pain. ...It is a law of right, 
by whomsoever framed not with my consent, that children born of our 
body, dandled at our breasts, never to be abandoned are taken from us 
by the unexpected arrival of someone unknown to us. ...Hence in it 
that to their daughters noble men offer water even at birth in their 
tears .” 38 

The girl had no choice in selecting her husband. It was the parents’ 
duty or rather the father’s to select an appropriate bridegroom for her. 
The advice of the mother was taken on some important decisions, but 
the final decision rested with the husband. It is evident from the reply 
of Yasomati (the Chief Queen of Prabhakara Vardhana) she gave to her 
husband, when she was asked to make proper selection of Grahavarman 
as a husband for Rajya Sri. She says : “Mothers, are nothing more to 
their daughters than nurses. In bestowing them the father is the 
authority .” 89 

Girls of common families seem to have been married at an early 
age - 40 It is not known whether the parents from the girl side first took 
the initiative or the parents of the boy. 


36. Cowell and Thomas, op. cit. , pp. 112-14. 

37. Sukla Dass, Socio-economic Life in Northern India, New Delhi, 1980, p. 97. 

38. Cowell and Thomas, op. cit., p. 122. 

39. Ibid., p. 123. 

40. Altekar points out certain factors which led to the popularity of early 

(Continued on page 148 
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An elaborate description given by Bana in Harsha Charita of the 
marriage of Rajya Sri indicates that the first initiative for the marriage 
was taken by groom’s side. In this connection Bana records that 
several kings and princes had sent their messages to seek Rajya Sri’s 
hand. 

Bana delineates that big preparations were made on the marriage 
occasion of Rajya Sri. It was a great occasion of festivity. Elaborate 
arrangements were made, especially at the time of the arrival of the 
marriage party (barat) of Grahavarman. When the marriage party 
arrived at the gate, the king Prabhakara Vardhana and his sons Rajya 
Vardhana and Harsha Vardhana accompanied by their royal retinue 
went forth on foot to meet them . 41 After dismounting, the groom was 
given a hearty embrace with out-stretched arms by Prabhakara Var- 
dhana. After that the groom was embraced by Rajya Vardhana and 
Harsha Vardhana . 42 Then the bridegroom was taken to the bridal 
house (kautukagriha). From there the groom, accompanied by the 
bride, proceeded to the marriage altar. Near the fire unsoiled green , 
kusa grass Avas set and bundles of pounding, stones, antelope skins, 
ghee, garlands and fuel (for sacrifice) were brought. The bridegroom 
first ascended the altar and after the bridal rites had been fully complet- 
ed, the husband bowed with his newly wedded wife to the latter’s 


Continued from page 147) < 

marriages. As per his version the upper section of society began to follow 
the example of the members of lower classes who married their daughters 
at a very early age because of the greed of bride-price, a custom which was 
fairly common among them. Secondly, he observes that the girl’s parents 
were always keen to avail of the earliest opportunity to get a suitable bride- 
groom in a caste ridden society where the field of selection had become 
confined to a few sub-castes. Thirdly, by marrying their daughters at a young 
age the parents freed themselves from the worry about their daughter’s 
future. In case the father died and the mother became a sati, the girl had 
her husband and his family to look after her, if she were married. Lastly, 
Dr Altekar comments, that as a result of the satisfactory economic 
condition in the society and the prevalence of joint family system, people 
did not feel the necessity of postponing the marriage till the boy became an 
earning member. A.S. Altekar, The position of Women in Hindu Civilization, 
Delhi, 1959, pp, 59-61- 
41. Cowell and Thomas, op. cit., p. 128. 
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parents and the marriage ceremony was completed accordingly . 43 

Bana gives a vivid pen-portrait of the bridal chamber 44 (vasa- 
graha), where both the husband and wife spent the first night. We are 
futher informed by Bana that the bridegroom spent ten blissful days 
with the bride (Rajya Sri) in Royal palace and then set out with her to 
his native country . 46 

Bana also refers that the courtyards were full of a large number of 
elephants and horses which were to be presented as bridal gifts . 46 
Would it mean that the system of dowry was in vogue during the period 
under study ? It has been suggested that in ordinary families, the 
amount of dowry was a nominal one. It was a voluntary gift of pure 
affection and presented no impediment in the settlement of daughter’s 
marriage . 47 In the course of time this voluntary institution of dowry 
gradually crystallised into an obligatory custom . 48 It appears that the 
dowry system in the sense of something already promised was perhaps 
unknown. But large sums of money might have been given to the girl 
at the time of her marriage to ensure an adequate economic security 
when she left her home to embark upon her new phase of life with a 
unknown person . 49 

Bana further describes how the life of the people was affected by 
the fortunes of the king and his household. On hearing the news of the 
serious condition of his father Harsha reached Sthanesvara which he 
found absolutely quiet and forlorn. Prabhakara Vardhana lay on a 


43. V.S. Agrawala opines that the custom of first performing some ceremonies 
in the bridal chamber and then attending to the fire-altar ceremonies 
specially belongs to Punjab, which might have been prevalent in Kurukshetra 
also. Tn Western U.P., Delhi and Meerut area it is the reverse of this 
(custom) where the vedic ceremonies round the fire precede those that are 
performed in the bridal chamber (Kautukagriha) in the form of worshipping 
family gods especially installed as the hand impression of the bride and 
the bridegroom. The raised altar was newly plastered and white washed. 
V. S. Agrawala, Harsha Charita Eka Sanskritlk Adhyayan, Patna, 1953) 
p. 184. 

44. V.S. Agrawala, op. cit., p. 110. 

45. Jagan Nath Pathak, op. cit., p. 255. 

46. Cowell and Thomas, op. cit., pp. 124-25. 

47. A.S. Altekar, op. cit., p. 70-71. 

48. Sukla Dass, op. cit., p. 80. 

49. B.N. Sharma, op. cit., p. 362. 
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couch restlessly tossing ‘like venom tortured Sesa on the Milky sea . 50 
The physicians anticipated the symptoms of death like the letters of 
Yama's summons. Queen Yasomati sat near him with ‘her eyes swollen 
with ceaseless weeping.’ And even in those moments when Prabhakara 
Vardhana was fighting for life, he radiated unbounded affection. He 
embraced his son (Harsha) so that ‘limb pressed to limb, cheek joined 
to cheek, closing eyes which flowed with incessant drops forming on 
their lashes, forgetting all the torment of the fever.’ After a long and 
deep sigh the king consoled his son and said : “Upon you my happiness, 
my sovereignty, my succession, and my life are set, and, as mine, as 
those of all my people. ...You bear marks declaring the sovereignty of 
the four oceans. ...Rise, therefore, and once more attend to all the 
needs of life .’’ 61 

The king’s condition deteriorated more and more. Once he 


50. V.N. Datta and H.A. Phadke, History ofKurukshetra, Vishal Publications, 
1984, pp. 60-62. 

51. Cowell and Thomas, op. cit., pp. 142-43. 

*It is mysterious as to why no regret is expressed at Rajya Vardhana’s 
absence and no advice is given by the king Prabhakara Vardhana to his 
younger son Harsha Vardhana to serve his elder brother Rajya Vardhana 
loyally on the latter’s succession to the throne. In this regard V.S. Pathak 
observes that Prabhakara Vardhana had proclaimed Harsha to be his 
successor well in advance and Rajya Vardhana did not want to annoy his 
father so he expressed his willingness to accept Harsha the ruler (V.S. 
Pathak, op. cit., 54-55). 

But it has been suggested that the king favoured Harshas succession to 
the throne and, the court, probably knowing king's leanings for "the younger 
prince or for his promising career, favoured this idea and they informed 
Harsha alone of the king’s illness. It might have been a deliberate attempt 
of the court to see Harsha’s peaceful succession, and it was, probably, in 
order to avoid unexpected and ugly controversy, they avoided the presence 
of the elder prince Rajya Vardhana. Obviously for this reason Harsha alone 
was informed. But he cannot be included in this attempt. He was neither 
conscious nor was intimated of such a move of deliberate attempt at offering 
the throne to him in preference to his elder brother and it is proved, beyond 
doubt, that Harsa was completely innocent about it. (B.N. Sharma, op. cit., 
p. 127.) He (Harsa) shows his personal concern and anxiety to procure his 
brother’s coming, and ”he could scarce pass,the time, waiting with longing 
heart for his brother's advent.” (Cowell and Thomas, op. cit., 163). This 
explicitly exonerates Harsha of any possibility of his conscious participation 
of deliberate involvement in an attempt to secure the kingdom for himself. 
But the king and the court had a favourable consideration for Harsa’s 
succession. (B.N. Sharma. op. cit. p. 128.) 
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regained some consciousness, and seeing Harsha near him, he said to 
him softly “You should not be so, my son. Man of your mould are 
not infirm of heart. The strength of the soul is the people’s mainstay, 
and that is not to royal blood’, ...To declare the. earth yours is almost 
a vain repetition, when your bodily proclaim an universal emperor’s 
dignity. ...‘Succeed to this world. ..Protect the people ...” 62 

When the king was on death bed the queen Yasomati decided to 
perform sati. As the prince Harsha Vardhana learnt about his mother 
Yasomati’s resolution to enter fire, ‘like Sita, before her Lord’ he fell 
at her feet and said, ‘Mother, do you also abandon me helpless ? Be 
merciful and turn back.’ His mother looked absolutely shattered. She 
wanted to say something, but her voice was chocked with grief, and. 
her lips quivered with agony’. When she collected herself a little, she 
raised her son from the ground, and wiping her tears said that since she 
was the lady of a great family and the wife of great emperor, it would 
be beneath her dignity to spend rest of her life as a helpless widow . 63 
Having embraced her son and kissed his hand, says Bana, the queen 
proceeded to the Sarasvati’s bank. She worshipped the fire with bloom- 
ing red-lotus and plunged into it , 64 as the moon’s form enters the 
adorable sun. 

Bana mentions that after the death of Prabhakara Vardhana a 
large assemblage of nobles, relatives councillors and others came to the 
royal palace . 66 In the mean time Rajya Vardhana returns from the 
Huna campaign. Bana describes that the body of Rajya Varbhana was 
covered with bandages on the wounds. His limbs had become emaciat- 
ed. The crest jewel and the crown which generally decorated his 
head were now absent. Instead of an earing set with sapphire ihere 
was a blade of Kusa grass in the ears of Rajya Vardhana. Ijn his 
description Bana tells us that he was in a hurry and most of the atten- 
dants were left behind and there were only few servants with him. 
After having taken bath he reached the palace on the ground jfloor 
which was known as chauthasala. He took his seat in the centre. 
Seeing his brother Rajya Vardhana, Harsha’s heart was split into 


52. Cowell and Thomas, op. cit., p. 155. 

53. Ibid., pp. 153-54. 

54. Sharma suggests that the practice of performing sati was prevalent among 
the certain categories of ruling families. R.S. Sharma, Perspectives in 
Social and Economic History of Early India, pp. 57-58. 

55. Cowell and Thomas, op. cit., p. 158. 
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thousand pieces. The entire Sthanesvara was plunged in grief and the 
people abstained from their duties and food. 

After the requests of some nobles and feudatories (Samantas) 
Rajya Vardhana took some food.' Next day, he, before all the king’s 
feudatories and Samantas declared that he intended to become a saint. 
He said to his brother: “It is some native cowardice. ..which has 

rendered me subject to the flame of final grief... My mind seeks to 
avoid... glory... I desire.. .a hermitage. ..Therefore, do you receive from 
my hands the cares of sovereignty... I have abandoned the sword . 60 
When Harsha Vardhana heard this, his heart was rent asunder. Many 
ideas stormed his mind. But he could not speak and sat with his head 
.sunk down . 67 

When the discussions between the two brothers were going on, 
suddenly a messenger, Samvadaka entered with flowing tears. He told 
them that Grahavarman was killed by the wicked king of Malava in a 
treacherous way. Their sister Rajya Sri was confined to prison at 
Kanyakubja ( Kanauj ). He further stated that the king of Malva now 
wanted to invade Sthanesvara also. Rajya Vardhana and Harsha 
Vardhana heard this sad news. At the news of this dire calamity, the 
grief in Rajya Vardhana’s heart caused by his father’s death resurged. 
He was overwhelmed by a spate of fresh unbounded sorrow. But at 
last he got over the depression. He discarded his earlier decision and 
proceeds to avenge family honour. Rajya Vardhana ordered invasion 
of Malva in the company of Bhandi 68 along with ten thousand horses. 
Harsha Vardhana requested his brother to allow him to accompany in 
the campaign against the Malava King, but Rajya Vardhana did not 
accept his request. When Rajya Vardhana had gone Harsha spent his 
time in a mood of disconsolation. One day he dreamt in which 
an iron pillar split into pieces. Again, when he was sitting in 
the audience hall, Kuntala, the cheif cavalry officer, brought the 
message that though Rajya Vardhana had routed the Malava king 


56. Cowell and Thomas, op. cit., pp. 162-63. 

57. It is not known as to why Harsha Vardhana did not protest against the 
unusual step taken by his brother Rajya Vardhana, which caused unexpected 
disaster afterwards. The account of Bana makes one conclude that unusual 
twists have been given to the story in between Prabhakara Vardhana's 
illness and Rajya Vardhana’s death. 

58. According to Bana, Bhandi was the son ofYasomati’s brother. The latter 
presented Bhandi to her when he was of eight years of age. (Cowell and 
Thomas, op. cit., p. 116.) 
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within a few hours, he was killed by the Gauda king when he was 
weaponless. On hearing this news of his brother’s death, Harsha 
Vardhana plunged in grief again. But his shape become terrible like 
that of Shiva in the Bhairava mood and he also displayed a man-lion’s 
aspect like Narasimha's. He expressed his anger against the Gauda’s 
and took an oath to wipe out the Gaudas from the earth. He also 
instructed Avanti, Supreme Minister of war and peace ( Mahasandhivi- 
grahadhikrita ), 59 to engrave his proclamation in the entire region. Right 
from his succession to the throne at the age of 16 in AD 606, he was a 
restless soul even then he ambitiously took revenge for his brother’s 
death from the kings of Malwa and Gauda. From the rank of a king 
of Sthanesvara Harsha Vardhana rose to the status of Sakalottaraj.atha- 
Raja,G° through his long and unbroken career that lasted for more than 
four decades. 

Keeping in view the forgone explanation, it can be maintained that 
though Bana gave more emphasis on Harsha’s character and highlighted 
the better part of his life (being the biography), and possibly the poet’s 
some bias and imagination also crept into some extent yet the impor- 
tance of Harsha Charita as a historical evidence cannot be ignored. It 
(Harsha Charita ) supplies a contemporary picture of political condition 
of India, palace architecture, the activities of female courtesans in 
palaces, the birth celebration of a son, the system of marriage and the 
practice of performing sati among the certain ruling classes. Lastly, 
it provides certain glimpses of shrewd politics from the time of Prabha- 
kara Vardhana’s illness to the death of Rajya Vardhana which led to 
Harsha Vardhana to the throne of Sthanesvara. Thus, the above 
details drive us to conclude that these were valuable and authentic 
informations which Bana must have witnessed before writing the 
biography of Parmabhattaraka Sri Harsha Vardhana, the king of entire 
north India. 


59. Sandhivigrahika, Sandhivigrahadhikrta, Sandhivigrahadhikaranadhikrta, San- 
dhivigrahin and Mahasandhivigrhika and Mahasandhi-vigrahadhikrita was an 
high ranking officer of the state to whom were entrusted the important 
problems of peace (Sandhi), war (Vigraha), neutrality (asana), marching 
(Yana), seeking refuge (Samsraya) and dual policy (dvaidhibhavah). D.K. 
Ganguli, Aspects of Indian Administration (New Delhi, 1979) p. 188. & J.F- 
Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, Calcutta, 1888, p. 16. 

60. Sakalottarapatha raja means ‘the owner of the entire land of north India.' 
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Rural Indebtedness in Colonial Punjab 

Mrs. Mridula Mukherjee* 


It would be no exaggeration to say that in colonial Punjab the 
issue of debt was one that became, from at least the 1880s, 1 the object 
of the greatest attention, concern and debate among policy-makers and 
administrators and in the twentieth century also a crucial element in 
contemporary ideological and political discourse, both official and non- 
official. The debate was initiated in the late 1860s when the consequen- 
ces of the radical changes introduced by the colonisation of the 
Punjab economy first began to assume a recognisable shape and propor- 
tions. The attention of perceptive administrators was first drawn by 
the alarming increase in indebtedness and in the alienation of land from 
peasants to moneylenders, both through mortgage and outright sale. 2 
Higher officials were a little slow to respond to these cries of danger, 
but gradually woke up to a consciousness of the dangerous political 
consquences of such a major social change, Peasant discontent was 
anywhere to be avoided, but for a province whose small cultivators 
supplied the British Indian army with a majority of its men, it could 
have consequences that were much more serious than elsewhere. 
Disgruntled peasants made disloyal soldiers — this the British under- 


*Associates Professor in Modern Indian History, Centre for Historical Studies, 

School of Social Sciences, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 

1. S.S. Thorburn, the Punjab official who perhaps contributed more than any 
other individual to the publicisation of the issue, brought out his Musalmans 
and Moneylenders in the Punjab in 1886. 

2. The first official to raise a warning in 1869 was Arthur Brandeth, then 
Commissioner of Multan, and "he spoke scathingly at times of the rigid 
exaction of revenue and the pressure of the civil courts.” P.H.M. Van den 
Dungen, The Punjab Tradition, London, 1972, p. 76 ff; Also see N.G. 
Barrier, “The Formulation and Enactment of the Punjab Alienation of 
Land Bill,” The Panjab Past and Present, Vol. X1I1-I, April 1979, No. 25, 
p. 195 ff; S.S. Thorburn, Musalmans and Moneylenders in the Punjab, Delhi, 
1983 reprint, especially chapter VIII and Appendix A and B. 
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stood very well. 3 By the turn of the century, this concern was reflected 
in policy and a legislative measure restricting alienation of land was 
brought on to the statute book. 4 5 A few years later a move was made 
to set up co-operative societies. But enquiries made in the 1920s 
revealed that debt was continuing to mount and moneylending conti- 
nued to flourish. 6 In the following pages, I examine some facets of 
the problem of agricultural debt in the Punjab. 

I 

Moneylenders and Moneylending 

The change in the status of the moneylender from pre-British days, 
when he was considered a servant of the village community and was 
subject to its authority and had to rely on the goodwill of the comm- 
unity for recovery of his loans, had been greatly facilitated by the new 
civil laws with their sanctity of contract and the operation of the civil 
courts which enforced these laws with rigidity. The new legal system 
was quickly marshalled to their own advantage by moneylenders and 
their lawyers, whereas the illiterate and less resourceful peasants became 
its victims. 6 All this considerably added to the a. tractiveness of money- 
lending as a field for investment. 

Moneylending was a very important economic activity in the 
province and the size of the class involved in it and of the resources it 
commanded was considerable. In 1922, Calvert estimated that there 
were a total of 40, 000 moneylenders in the province and that their 
proportion to the population was 1 : 100. In 1929, the Banking Enquiry 


3. See, for example. Van den Dungen, op. cit., pp. 168-73; R.G. Fox, Lions of 
the Punjab : Culture in the Making, Berkeley, 1985, p. 49; Barrier, op. cit., 
pp. 193, 200, 207, 211. 

4. See Van den Dungen, op., cit., for the process of debate and discussion 
through which this policy was eventually evolved. 

5. The results of the first enquiry carried out in 1921 by Malcolm Darling were 
published in his The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, 1925, and the 
second enquiry was conducted by the Punjab Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee in 1929-30. 

6. See, for example, S.S. Thorburn, op. cit., Chapters VIII and XII; Trevaskis, 
The Land of the Five Yivers, OVP, 1928, pp. 318-21; DG Gujranwala, 1892-94, 
p. 85; Darling, The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, Delhi, 1977, 
reprint, pp. 170-2; Van den Dungen, op. -cit., p. 34; Liodauer and Singh, Land 
Taxation and Indian Economic Development, New Delhi, 1979, pp. 46-47, 200- 
207; Barrier, op. cit., pp, 194-95; J.M. Dohie, Punjab Settlement Manual, 
3rd edition, Lahore, 1915, p. 65. 
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Committee placed their number at about 55,0007 

Rural or village-based moneylenders were a very substantial 
component of this total number of moneylenders, though we do not 
have any estimates of their precise strength. We do know, however, 
that they represented 20 per cent of the income-tax assessees in the 
province in 1928-29. The number of those assessed to income tax 
was roughly 6, 000 and their income was estimated at 170 lakhs on a 
capital of Rs. 13 crores. But the vast majority did not come within 
the income-tax bracket. Their number can be imagined from the fact 
that agriculturist moneylenders 8 alone (excluding those who lent only 
on mortgage) were estimated to be about 19,000. The magnitude of 
the rural moneylenders operations can be gauged from the size of the 
agricultural debt which was estimated in 1929-30 at Rs. 135 crores. 9 

The popularity of moneylending as a field of investment of capital 
was of course connected with the attractiveness of the returns available. 
The Banking Enquiry Committee, for example, found that the returns 
from rural moneylending were higher than returns from investments in 
government securities, postal cash cerificates, the post office savings 
bank, fixed deposits with banks, indigenous bankers, moneylenders or 
commission agents and agricultural land given out on tenancy. 10 The 
following are the estimates made by the Committee. 11 

Returns on 

(i) mortgages with possession 6 per cent 

(ii) mortgages without possession 12 per cent 

(iii) Unsecured loans 13-15 per cent 

The figures for returns give us an idea of what kind of profits the 
moneylenders made after deducting their expenses, losses on account of 
bad debts, etc. The rates of interest paid by debtors were, of course, 
considerably higher. For mortgages with possession, it is rather 
difficult to calculate the interest rates as these varied according to the 


7. Report of the Punjab Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee , 1929-30, Vol. I, 
Lahore, 1930, p. 129; Calvert, The Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab, Lahore, 
1936, p. 256. 

8. We use the term ‘agriculturist moneylender’ in the manner current in 
Punjab in the colonial period to denote those moneylenders who belonged 
to the officially specified “agriculturist tribes and castes,” that is, the 
traditional landowning castes and tribes of the Punjab. 

9. Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol. I, pp. 129, 132. 

10. Ibid., p. 146. 

11. Ibid. 
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manner in which the mortgaged land was used (whether it was cultivated 
by the mortgage himself or let out on rent to the mortgagor or another 
tenant) and also with variations in prices, season, etc. For mortgages 
without possession, which were a much less popular form of mortgage, 
interest rates could vary a great deal. In Lyallpur, for example, interest 
rates on mortgage without possession were 18 per cent, because of the 
great demand for credit. 12 In Jullundur, however, they varied between 
6 and 12 per cent as there was a large inflow of capital from migrants 
working in the Canal Colonies, America and the Far East. 13 

In the case of unsecured loans, for no part of the province is there 
any evidence' of rates of interest being lower than 18 f per cent, and 
it seems in fact that this was not necessarily the most common rate, but 
in fact the best or lowest rate possible. Interest rates of 24 per cent, 
or 2 per cent per month, were also very common. Rates of 24 per cent 
per annum were certainly the common rates in the more backward parts 
of the province, but they were also widely prevalent in the Central 
Punjab districts of Lahore, Gurdaspur, Amritsar and Ferozepur and in 
the new Canal Colony of Nili Bar. 14 

' In times of scarcity, these rates could be pushed up tremendously, 
and could even go up to 75 per cent. For those sections -who had little 
or no security to offer, they were anyway higher even in normal times, 15 
but in adverse circumstances could go up to 100 per cent. Similarly, 
loans in grain or kind attracted much higher rates, since they were 
obviously taken only in desperate circumstances. The lowest rate cited 
for grain loans is sarvai, which meant that one and a quarter times the 
grain borrowed had to be repaid after each harvest or every 6 months'. 
This amounted on a compound basis to an annual rate of 56£ per cent. 


12. Ibid., pp. 31. 

13. Darling, op. cit., p. 47; Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol I., p. 31. 

14. See, for exathple, DG Lahore, 1916, p. 116; DG Gurdaspur, 1914, pp. 99-100, 
DG Ferozepur, 1915, p. 164; DG Jullundur, 1904, p. 193; DG Hoshiarpur, 1904, 
p. Ill; DG Rohtak, 1910, p. Ill, DG Gurgaon, 1910, pp. 107-08; DG Hissar, 
1915, pp- 168-69; DG Jhelum, 1904, p. 166; BEIP, An Economic Survey of Gajju 
Chak in Gujranwala District, p. 1 15; BEIP, An Economic Survey of Gijhi in 
Rohtak District, p. 103; Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol. I, p. 31; BEIP, 
Finance and Marketing of Cultivators’ Wheat, pp. 32-33. 

15. For the higher rates charged from those belonging to the lowest strata, see, 
for example, DG Gurdaspur, 1914, pp. 99-100; DG Ferozepore, 1915, p. 164; 
BEIP, Finance and Marketing of Cultivators' Wheat, p. 33; BEIP, An 
Economic Survey ofNangal in Ambala District, p. 59; Punjab Banking 
Enquiry Report, Vol. I, pp. 31, 165, 170. 
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This was the lowest, but cfeorhi rates were also very common, and these 
amounted to 125 per cent per annum. 16 . 

II 

Debt : Its Scale, Variety Burden 

An enquiry conducted in 1921 estimated the size of the agricultural 
debt of Punjab at Rs. 90 crores. Eight years later, the Banking Enquiry / 

Committee found that the amount had increased to Rs. 135 crores. 

This acceleration of the rate of increase of agricultural debt were quite 
unprecedented. Forty-five crores were added in just 8 years between 
1921 and 1929 whereas it had taken 30 years (before 1921) for fifty 
crores to pile up. Besides, agricultural prices had gone down in the 
meantime, and therefore debt was now a much greater proportion of 
'gross agricultural income. In 1921, debt was estimated at Rs. 90 crores, 
and the average annual gross agricultural income of three years 1920-23 
at Rs. 140 crores'. In 1929, debt was estimated at Rs. 135 crores, but 
the annual average of gross agricultural income for the years 1926-29 at 

/ / 

only, Rs. 99 crores. Debt per cultivated acre had gone up over the 
same' period from Rs. 31 to Rs. 45 and debt per head of those support- 
ed by agriculture from Rs. 76 to Rs. 104. Debt’s multiple of land 
revenue, which was 19 in 1921, stood at 27 in 1929. 17 This last indi- 
cator is a very useful one, because land revenue being a certain propor- 
tion of net income, it enables us to get some idea of what debt meant 
in terms of net income. 

It was estimated in 1921 that roughly 45 per cent of the total 
agricultural debt was mortage debt, and this proportion had gone up to 
50 per cent by 1929. 18 The form of mortgage most popular in Punjab 
was usufructuary or with possession in which the land was alienated to / 

the moneylender for the duration of the loan. Of the rest, 5 per cent 
was estimated to be secured by pawning of jewellery or other valuables 
and the remaining 45 per cent consisted of unsecured loans. 19 

HI 

Distribution of Debt 

The distribution of debt over different sections of the agricultural 

16. BEIP, Finance and Marketing of Cultivators’ Wheat, pp. 32-33; DG Jullundur, 

1904, p. 193; Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol. I, pp, 170-72. 

17. Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol. I, pp. 16-17; Darling, op. cit., 

chapter I. / 

18. Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol. I, pp, 163-64. 

19. Ibid., pp. 31, 180. 
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/ 

population was estimated by Malcolm Darling in 1921 in the following 
way : 20 

Larger proprietors (owning over 8 acres) : Rs. 570 perhead 

Small proprietors (owning less than 8 acres) : Rs. 310 perhead 

Occupancy Tenants : Rs. 290 perhead 

Tenants-at-will and Farm Servants : Rs. 135 perhead 

These figures indicate that the borrower’s position in the rural 
heirarchy determined the credit-worthiness or borrowing capacity, and 
hence the greater amount of the absolute debt incurred by those in the 
' upper layers. 

This does not in any way mean that the burden of debt was greater 
on the upper layers. The figures for debt’s multiple of land revenue for 
larger and smaller proprietors bring this home very clearly. This stood 
at 10 for larger proprietors but for smaller proprietors it was as high 
as 27. 21 If we accept Darling’s estimate that land revenue represented 
on an average 25 per cent of net income, 22 then we find that, while for 
the larger proprietors debt represents 2£ years’ net income, for smaller 
proprietors it represents 6f years’ net income. In other words, given 
the lower incomes of the smaller proprietors, their smaller absolute 
/ amount of debt represented a much heavier burden than did the larger 

absolute amount of debt for the larger proprietors. The same logic 
would apply to the occupancy tenants, tenants-at-will and farm 
servants. 23 

Therefore, while a substantial part of the total agricultural debt of 
the province may be due from the upper layers of the rural landholders, 
this in no way reduces the force of the argument that for the 
small-holders, tenants and agricultural labourers their debt was a 
heavy burden. The rich may have borrowed because their prosperity 
made them reliable borrowers, but for the poor prosperity was not the 
t cause of their indebtedness. 

It is necessary to emphasize this otherwise obvious fact because for 
Punjab, following Darling’s famous study which argued that there was 
a connection between prosperity and debt, 24 it became quite the done 

. _ t 

20. Darling, op. cit., p. 13. 

21. Ibid., p. 11. 

22. Ibid., p. 10. 

23. Ibid., pp. 13-14, 210-12. 

24. See, Ibid., especially chapter XII. 
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thing to argue that in Punjab indebtedness was caused by prosperity. 26 
Darling’s own argument was of course far more sophisticated, and he 
clearly saw the differences between the causes of the debt of the poor 
and the rich and the differential burden that debt represented. 26 But 
others, as for example the study done in Ferozepore District in 1925, 
argued much more simplistically that debt was caused by an abundance 
of wealth and not by its absence. The Ferozepore enquiry had revealed 
that, in the Kot Kapura Utar Assessment Circle, 23 per cent of the area 
was under mortgage, and the conclusion arrived at was that, since the 
area was canal-irrigated and prosperous, this debt was caused by an 
abundance of capital seeking investment and not by poverty. This 
conclusion, however, is shown to be extremely suspect if we look at the 
figures for proprietors’ holdings furnished in the same report. These 
figures reveal that 20.2 per cent had holdings of upto 3 acres, another 
15.9 per cent of between 3 to 5 acres, 21 per cent between 5 to 10 acres 
and 13.9 per cent between 10 and 15 acres. In other words, 71 per 
cent of proprietors had holdings below 15 acres in an area of extensive 
cultivation where the economic holding was much on the higher side 


25. For example, Van den Dungen argues that the expansion of credit due to 
rising prices, the increase in cultivated area, and a revenue demand fixed for 
long periods, resulting in the increase in the amount and marketable value 
of agricultural produce and in the increase in the marketable value of land, 
was the main explanation for increasing indebtedness and land transfers to 
moneylenders, op. cit., pp. 33-4; Barrier, op. cit, takes a similar position; 
Kessinger, too, approvingly refers to tho view of Darling and Thorburn that 
the cause of aggravated indebtedness can be found in the creation of the 
right to alienate land in perpetuity inaugurated under British rule and also 
thinks' that Darling’s greatest contribution is that he demonstrated that debt 
does not reflect poverty. Tom G. Kessinger, Vilayatpur 1848-1968' : Social 
and Economic Change in a North Indian Village, Berkely, 1974, p. 135; 
However, a recent study on Punjab disagrees with this understanding and 
points to the differential impact of the world economy and commercialisation 
as the explanation for this paradox. To quote : “That prosperity and debt 
travelled together across rural Punjab only indicated that the same factor 
set them in motion. Through the world economy and the export and cash 
crops it required the cultivator willy-nilly came into the market; and in the 
market, the cultivator unavoidably came into both money and debt. Some 
cultivators, perhaps those with more fertile lands or of more industrious 
habits, prospered in the market-place; others, perhaps of more spendthrift 

• ways or with smaller properties, fell increasingly into debt and onto the 
untender mercies of the moneylender.’’ For op. cit., p. 41, 

26. Darling, op. cit., pp. 13-14, 213-15, 222. 
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and they could hardly be described as ‘prosperous.’ 27 No attempt was 
made to ascertain what was the share of the smaller landholders in the 
mortgages, but on the basis of the ‘general prosperity’ of the tract, 
which is usually a synonym for the prosperity of the larger landholders 
in the tract, the conclusiQn was arrived at that the large size of the area 
under mortgage was caused by prosperity. Only one side of the picture 
was focused upon, i.e., why some people had enough money to lend to 
others and take their land on mortgage, but not the other side, i.e., 
why the others were forced to mortgage their lands. The . study did 
not even take into account the possibility that the small size of the 
holdings of the majority of the proprietors could itself be a cause of the 
high indebtedness. The enquiry made by Darling in 1921 had also 
revealed that, within the ‘prosperous’ districts, the small holders could 
be very heavily involved in debt. In two properous districts, Lahore 
and Ferozepore, for example, debt’s multiple of land revenue wqs 46 
for smaller proprietors (those holding less than 8 acres), and only 18 
and 17 respectively for the larger proprietors. 28 In other words, for 
the smaller proprietors of Ferozepore and Lahore, debt was equal to 
at least ll£ years’ net income. Similar results were arrived at in a 
village survey in Multan District. Debt as a multiple of land revenue 
was 67 for the small owners and 9 for the large owners. 29 

An analysis of the reasons for the unprecedented increase is mort- 
gate debt in the decade 1919-29 would also illustrate the argument. 30 
At first glance, it might seem that the reason for this increase is to be 
found in the unprecedented high levels that agricultural prices reached 
in this decade and the consequent expansion of credit. A closer look, 
however, reveals that the increase in mortgage debt was much greater 
in the second half of this decade than in the first when prices reached 


27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 


BEIP, An Inquiry into Mortgages of Agricultural Land in the Kot Kapura 
Utar Assessment Circle of the Ferozepore District in the Punjab. 

Darling, op. cit., p. 12. 

BEIP, An Economic Survey of Durrana Langana, in Multan District, pp. 


132-33. 

The following figures show the unprecedented nature of the increase in 
mortgage debt : 

For the ten years ending Net increase in usufructuary debt 

1899 Rs. 9.95 crores 

1909 Rs. 5.06 crores 

1919 Rs. 10.42 crores 

1929 Rs. 28.75 crores 

Source : Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol. I, p. 18- 
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their peak. The increase was Rs. 18.22 crores in the second half and 
Rs. 10.53 crores in the first. 31 We also find that the second half of the 
decade was marked by poor harvests and a consequent fall in the 
volume of agricultural production and also by lower prices. The 
annual production of wheat, for example, averaged 142,000 tons less in 
the five years ending 1928-29 than in the five years ending 1920-21. 
The annual gross value of agricultural produce declined from an average 
of Rs. 140 crores in the three years ending 1922-23 to Rs. 99 crores in 
the Three years ending 1928-29. Population, on the other hand, was 
estimated to have increased by 9 per cent in less than 8 years following 
1921 against an anticipated increase of 5| per' cent for the entire census 
decade 192 1-31. 32 

The Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee asked the Commission- 
ers and Deputy Commissioners in 1929 for their views on the reasons 
for the increase in mortgage debt. In their replies, the primacy was 
given to the poor harvests of recent years. The Commissioner of 
Ambala reiterated the general principle that in bad years more land is 
mortagaged than redeemed and three Deputy Commissioners of his 
division, representing the Hissar, Ambala and Gurgaon districts, gave 
this as the only reason for the increase in mortgage debt. The five 
districts of the jullundur division gave the first cause as the inferior 
harvest of recent years, especially the^last three years. In Lahore 
division, the causes were seen in the poor crops due to unfavourable 
climatic conditions and attacks by pests and in the fall in prices of 
agricultural produce especially of valuable crops like cotton. In Lyall- 
pur, apart from mortgages being used to purchase lands and buy 
proprietory rights in already allotted lands, the poor harvests of the 
last three years forced the landowners to mortgage their lands to meet 
their requirements and pay the Government tax demand. In Rawal- 
pindi division, the principal cause was said to be the slump which 
began around 1921-22, combined with the decline in war-time 
employment in the post-war years. 33 


31. Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol. I, statement No. 9, Table II, p. 335. 

32. Ibid., pp. 20-21. 

33. Other reasons given in the replies were the increased activities of military 
pensioner in Rohtak who engaged in mortgage business, the falling 
productivity of land, accentuated in Jullundur district by the fall in the 
sub-soil water-level, the increase in the standard of living, greater expendi- 

/ Continued on page 163 
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It thus becomes difficult to explain the increase in mortgage debt 
in the decade 1919-29 in terms of the expansion of credit and prosper- 
ity. The greater increase occured when production and prices were 
declining in the second half of the decade and not in the ‘prosperous’ 
first half of the decade. The primary causes seem to be related to the 
necessity for credit rather than simply to its availability. 

It is clearly untenable to establish a simple connection either 
between prosperity and debt or between poverty and debt. Freedom 
from debt could be caused by poverty as well as by prosperity. The 
19-1 enquiry found that while 18 per cent of large proprietors were 
free of debt, 22 per cent of tenants at will and farm servants were also 
free of debt. 34 In the latter case, the absence of debt was most likely 
a function of extreme poverty, which resulted in poor credit-worthiness. 
In the case of the larger proprietors, freedom debt was a proof of their 
prosperity and lack of need for credit. It is, therefore, not prosperity 
or poverty by itself which explains the existence or non-existence of 
debt, but the explanation is to be sought in the increasingly differentia- 
ed rural class structure which, in the context of commercialisation, 
increased both the necessity for debt on the part of those at the lower 
layers as well as the capacity of those at the upper layers to fulfil that 
necessity. Commercialisation of land and of produce increased the 
value of these resources and made it possible for even the lower layers, 
who had some access to these resources, to borrow against their security 
and it simultaneously made it advantageous for those at the upper 
layers to try and secure control over these resources by advancing loans 
against their security. 36 The nature and texture of debt in colonial 


Continued from page 162) 

ture on education and ceremonies, purchase of land, investment of money 
in trade, influx of money in Ferozepore district by way of compensation for 
land acquired for Sutlej Canals, the effects of water-logging in Gujrat and 
Shahpur, amendment of the limitation Act in 1923-24 which induced money- 
lenders to call in debts and compelled the landowners to mortgage their 
lands in order to pay. Punjab Banking Enquiry Report , Vol. I, pp. 235-38. 

34. Darling, op. cit., pp. 11 and 13. In a village surveyed in Lyallpur district 
in 1924-25, it was found that 93.4 per cent of the amount borrowed during the 
year was by land-owning peasants; tenants got only 2.4 per cent, menials 
1.4 per cent. BEIP, An Economic Survey of Kata Gaddi Thamman in Lyallpur 
District , pp. 63, 72-3. 

35. For a more detailed treatment of this aspect, see, Mridula Mukherjee, 
‘Commercialisation and Agrarian Change in Pre-Independence Punjab,’ in 
K.N. Raj et. at., editors, Essays on the Commercialization of Indian Agri- 
culture, Delhi, 1985, pp. 51-104. 
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Punjab cannot be understood except as an interplay of these wider 
forces. 

Causes of Debt 

Why did people borrow ? The answer to this question cannot be 
collapsed into a single one for the different social strata in rural Punjab. 
The big landlords, absentee or otherwise, may well have borrowed large 
sums to maintain feudal standards of grandeur . 38 Smaller landlords 
and the upper strata of the peasantry might often borrow to meet the 
needs for large cash sums which could not be raised immediately from 
their own resources 37 but which they could comfortably expect to 
pay back over a period of time from their surplus incomes. For these 
strata, debt was not a serious problem, even though individual members 
of these sections may well default in repayment and even become so 
deeply involved that, as in the case of many big landlords, the govern- 
ment took over the management of their estates under the court of 
wards for a period of time. In any case, whatever be the other reasons 
for their incurring debts, very little, if any, of the loans were taken for 
investment in agricultural production, except for sinking wells when 
cultivation was impossible without them . 38 

The vast majority of the rural inhabitants of Punjab, however, 
borrowed out of varying degrees of necessity and could not expect to 
repay their loans with ease. Their indebtedness was, in that sense, a 
‘forced’ one, unlike the indebtedness of their wealthier neighbours. 
The range of the needs that forced them to borrow was very wide, and 
it is to this that we turn our attention in the following pages. 

For the large numbers of petty landholders, tenants-at-will, agri- 
cultural labourers and rural artisans whose incomes often fell short of 
consumption needs, borrowing was necessary for subsistence. They 
took loans in kind or cash at exorbitant rates of interest which soon 
compounded into impossible sums. Petty landowners, once their credit 
was exhausted, were often forced to mortgage their small pieces of land 
and resort to tenancy or wage labour. The landless were often unable 
to secure loans at all, especially if they were just wage-earners and did 
not even have the crop to offer as security. Food was in these cases a 


36. See, for example, SR Multan, 1901, p. 16. 

37. Such large sums would be required, for example, for marriages aiid other 
social ceremonies and for sinking wells. 

38. M. Mukherjee, op. cit. 
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major item on the list of causes of indebtedness. 39 

Among these classes, tenants and petty landowners, who cultivated 
on their own account, also needed loans for continuing the process of 
production. The most important item in this list was cattle, for no 
cultivation was possible without plough animals. The need to replace 
old animals or those lost because of drought or disease was a recurrent 
one and the expenditure involved considerable. All investigations 
revealed this to be a major cause of debt. 40 Loans were also taken 


39, The acuteness of the problem of small-holding is shown by the fact that in 
19 out of 29 districts of the province the percentage of cultivators who 
cultivated less than 5 acres was over 50. In 6 districts, the percentage of 

L those cultivating less than 2.5 acres was over 50, e.g., Simla (90.8), Kangra 
(80.4), Hoshiarpur (74.5), Rawalpindi (64.4), Jullundur (56.2) and Sialkot 
(55.6). BEIP, the Size and Distribution of Cultivators' Holdings in the 
Punjab, p. 8. “Land is minutely sub-divided, and many of the smallest 
proprietors must find it hard at all times to keep their heads above water. 
If the season is bad, or prices fall much, or any sudden calamity occurs, such 
men are overwhelmed and have no chance of recovering themselves”, 
DG Jullundur, 1904, p. 192. Also see, for example, DG Rawalpindi, 1907, 
p. 140; DG Muzaffargarh, 1908, pp. 210-1 1; LRCR, p. 99;BE1P, An Economic 
Survey of ' Bhambu Sandila in Muzaffargarh District, p. vi; DG Sialkot, 1920, 
p. 95. Darling, op. cit., p. 222; Darling Papers, 1/4 CSASAC; LRCR, p. 99. 

40. Loss of cattle figured as an important cause of indebtedness and land trans- 
fers in Gujranwala District. DG Gujranwala, 1892-94, p. 85. In Ferozepore, 
in,one village 305 cattle worth Rs. 4,452/- 12/0 died in one year, 1932-33, 
leading to indebtedness. BEIP, An Economic Survey of Suner in Ferozepore 
District, p. 79. In Gajju Chak, 28.5 per cent of the total Indebtedness of the 
village was incurred to buy plough cattle. BEIP, An Economic Survey of 
Gajju Chak in Gujranwala District, p.119-20. In village Gijhi about 18 
per cent was borrowed for purchase of bullocks. BEIP, An Economic Survey 

■ t. 

of Gijhi in Rohtak District, p. 100. In Gaggar Bhana 28.5 per cent was 
borrowed for purchase of cattle. BEIP, An Economic Survey of Gaggar 
Bhana in Amritsar District, p. 84. In Tehong in Jullundur, 29.2 per cent of 
the indebtedness was on account of purchase of cattle. BEIP, An Economic 
Survey of Tehong in Jullundur District, p. 1Q9. Also see DG Muzaffargarh, 
1908, ’pp. 114-6; SR Muzaffargarh, 1904, p. 15; DG Rawalpindi, 1907, p. 140; 
DG Mianwali, 1915, p. 112; DG Attock, 1907, p, 167; LRCR, p. 99; Settlement 
Report */ a Group of Villages Transferred to the Sanghar Tehsil of the Dera 
Ghazi Khan District since the formation of the NWFP, 1906, pp 3 and 9; DG 
Ferozepore , 1915, pp. 162-3; SR Multan, 1901. p. 16; Calvert, op. cit., p. 259; 
Darling, op. cit., p. 222; Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol. I, p. 222; 
Census of India, 1931, Vol. XVIII, Punjab, Part I, p. 53. 
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for securing seed . 41 In areas where rainfall was scarce and canals 
unreliable or non-existent, wells were a primary condition of cultiva- 
tion and this necessitated a heavy outlay of capital, for which loans 
became essential. In parts of Western Punjab, the government’s care- 
lessness about maintaining old canal systems resulted in heavy capital 
expenditure on this account by cultivators themselves, for no cultiva- 
tion was possible in these tracts without artificial irrigation . 42 

To maintain the first necessary condition for agricultural produc- 
tion, i.e., land, the government dues had to be paid by the appointed 
time. We have discussed the question of the burden these taxes repre- 
sented for the small-holding peasants. Cash loans to meet land revenue 
and water-rate payments became essential when the proceeds of the 
harvest left no surplus after consumption requirements had been set 
aside or the moneylender’s obligations met. In fact, since non-pay- 
ment of the land revenue could entail loss of land ownership, it was of 
primary importance to the peasant that he pays his land revenue on 
time. Moneylender’s payments could be delayed, sowing could be 
postponed, but no liberties could be taken with the government’s 
share, 43 . 


41. See, for example, DG Muzaffargarh, 1908, pp. 114-6; SR Muzaffargarh, 1904, 
p. 15; LRCR p. 99; Settlement Report of a Group of Villages Transferred to 
the Sangkar Tehsil of Dera Ghazi Khan District since the formation of NWFP, 
1906, pp. 3, 9; DG Ferozepore, 1915, pp. 162-3; LRCR, p. 99. 

42. See, for example, DG Muzaffargarh, 1908, pp. 114-16; SR Muzaffargarh, 1904, 
p. 15; SR Montgomery, 1899, pp, 31-2; Darling Papers, 1/21, TS Notebook. 

43. See, for example, BE IP, Finance and Marketing of the Cultivators' Wheat, 
p. 20; BEIP, An Economic Survey of Kata Gaddi Thamman in Lyallpur 
District, pp. 67-69; DG Gujranwala, 1892-94, p. 84, SRKarnal-Ambala,lS91, 
p. f20; SR Montgomery, 1899, pp. 31-2; DG Rawalpindi, 1907, p. 140; Settle- , 
ment Report of a group of Villages Transferred to the Sanghar Tehsil of the 
Dera Ghazi Khan district since the formation of the NWFP, 1906, pp. 3, 9; 
BEIP, An Economic Survey of Gijhi in Rohtak District, pp. 89-92; DG 
Ferozepur, 1915, pp. 162-3; SR Amritsar, 1888-93, p. 3; Trevaskis, op. cit., 
p. 188; Census of India, 1931, Vol XVII, Punjab, Part I, p. 53; Brij Narain, 
"Land Revenue and Indebtedness,” in The Tribune, 7 June 1934. Lindauer 
and Singh, who carried out a major statistical study of the Punjab land tax 

- system, come to the conclusion that the land tax system was a major cause of 
indebtedness, in pre-independence Punjab. They take the period 1909 to 
1939, and carry out regression at analysis of land taxes, per capita incomes 
and mortgage debt. The conclusions they arrrive at are the following ; 

(A) (i) Every 10 rupee increment in the annual land tax liabilities tends to 

result in a 12.4 rupee increase in mortgage debt- 

(Continued on page 167 
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These reasons were accentuated during periods of crisis caused by 
famine and drought, epidemics of disease, ravages of floods or excessive 
and unseasonal rain, hailstorms, crop disease, and sudden and sharp 
variations in prices. At such moments, even the middling strata of 
rural society tended to be drawn into the web of debt to meet basic 
consumption needs, and provide the essential conditions for continu- 
ation of agricultural production. And these were bad times to get into 
debt, for interest rates were at their highest . 44 Another cause of the 
indebtedness of small cultivators and other lower strata was the money 
needed for undertaking journeys in search of employment. Emigration 

Continued from page 166) 

(ii) Every 10 rupee increase in the annual land tax liabilities tends to 
result in 0.574 acres of land failing under mortgage. 

(iii) Every 100 rupee change in the annual land tax liabilities tended . 
to result in an increase of 3.78 mortgages. 

(B) (i) Changes in the total land tax demands explain 71.2 per cent of the 

changes in indebtedness that are not explained by per capita 
changes in economic rent and the return to occupants’ labour. 
The latter only explains 24.8 per cent of the mortgage changes that 
are unexplained by the tax changes. Together they explain 72.7 
per cent of the changes in mortgage debt. 

(ii) Changes in land tax demands explain 63.4 per cent of the changes 
in the number of individually owned cultivated acres that are under 
mortgage that are not explained by per capita changes in economic 
rent and the return to the occupants' labour. Income changes 
explain 18.7 per cent of the changes in mortgaged area not 
explained by tax changes. Together they explain 66.4 per cent of 
the changes in individually owned cultivated acres under mortgage. 

(iii) Changes in land tax demands explain 70.8 per cent of the changes 
in the number of mortgages that are not explained by per capita 
changes in economic rent and the return to the occupants labour. 
The latter explains 22.8 percent of the changes not explained by 
changes in the level of tax liabilities. Together they explain 73-5 
per cent of the changes in the number of mortgages. Lindauer and 
Singh, op. cit., pp. 105-8. 

.44. See, for example, SR Karnal-Ambala, 1861, p. 20; DG Rohtak, 1910, pp. 110- 
11; DG Gurgaon, 1910, pp. 101, 104-5; DG Hissar. 1915, p. 167; DG Muzaffar- 
garh, 1908, pp. 114-6; SR Muzaffargarh, 1904, p. 15; SR Montgomery, 1899, 
pp. 31-2; DG Rawalpindi, 1907, p. 140; DG Der'a Ghazi Khan, 1893-97, p. 90; 
DG Mianwali, 1915, p. 112; DG Attock, 1907, p. 167; BEIP, An Economic 
Survey of Gijhi in Rohtak District, p. 105; BEIP, An Economic Survey of 
Bhambu Sandila in Muzaffargarh District, p. vi; DG Jutlundur, 1904, p. 192; 
SR Multan, 1901, p. 16; Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol. I, pp. 20, 170. 
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from villages to, towns' in other parts of the country and abroad could 
only be made possible by securing a loan, often against a mortgage of 
land. In times of scarcity, many peasants took small loans from money- 
lenders to travel to towns in search of temporary employment as wage 
labour . 46 

Fresh loans were often incurred in order to repay an old debt, 
either because the earlier moneylender began pressing for recovery or 
because, in the case of mortgage, a new mortgage could be made for a 
higher value. Loans from co-operative societies which lent at lower 
rates of interest were very often used to repay old debts incurred at 
high rates of interest . 46 

Expenditure on life cycle ceremonies like birth, death and marriage, 
which was a necessary part of social existence, necessitated loans from 
money-lenders , 47 though its importance as a cause of debt is often 
exaggerated and seen out of context. These were often the only 
occasions on which the poor got some respite from a dreary existence, 
and it is through these reciprocal obligations that the community 
maintained itself and provided sustenance to its members. What is 
important to note is that the lower strata of rural society were so 
wretched that they could not even meet these minimum social obliga- 
tions from their own resources and were faced with the choice of either 
forgoing their membership of the community or incurring a debt which 
might threaten their future viability. 

IV 

Government and Debt 

The government at first tended to ignore the evidence of growing 
indebtedness and the consequent land transfer to moneylenders. But by 


45. See, for example, DG Hissar, 1915, p. 167; Also see Kessinger, op. cit., p. 171, 
for costs of overseas migration. 

46. See, for example, DG Muzaffargarh, 1908, pp. 114-6; SR Muzaffargarh, 1904, 
p. 15; DG Mianwali, 1915, p. 112; DG Atlock, 1907, p. 167; DG Gujranwala, 
1892-94, p. 85; DG Ferozepore, 1915, pp. 162-3; SR Multan, 1901, p. 16; 
Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol. I, p. 222. 

47 . See, for example, BEIP, An Inquiry into Mortgages of Agricultural Land in 
the Pothwar Assessment Circle of the Rawalpindi District in the Punjab, 
p. 18; BEIP, An Inquiry into Mortgages of Agricultural Land in the Kot 
Kapura Utar Assessment Circle of the Ferozepore District in the Punjab, 
section XIV; Darling, op. cit., pp. 216-7; Punjab Banking - Enquiry Report, 
Vol. I. p.222. 
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the end of the nineteenth century, the warning bells had become too 
loud and some action became imperative. The policy adopted was 
embodied in the Punjab Alienation of land Act of 1900. The sahukar 
or the ‘non-agriculturist’ moneylender was identified as the chief villain 
of the story, and it was decided that restrictions be placed on the alien- 
ation of land to the sahukar. The act, therefore, divided the people of 
the province into ‘agriculturist’ and ‘non-agriculturist’ tribes, and pro- 
hibited the sale of land to ‘non-agriculturists’ by ‘agriculturists’ except 
under special circumstances. 48 

The immediate effect of the act was the contraction of credit, since 
the value of land as a security declined and moneylenders became wary 
of lending freely. This is evident from the fact that in the decade 
between 1903 and 1912 following the Act, debt increased by only Rs. 9 
crores, whereas in the preceding decade, 1893-1902, it had increased by 
Rs. 16 crores. However, this situation soon remedied itself and, in the 
second decade after the Act spanning the years from 1913-22, debt 
increased by an unprecedented figure of Rs. 30 crores. 48 

This was due to various factors. First, the moneylender who 
hesitated for some time after the new Act, and restricted advances to 
what could be paid from the produce, soon relaxed when prices began 
to rise and advanced more liberally. 60 Also, he discovered various 
ways of circumventing the provisions of the Act, the most popular and 
effective being through benami transactions. Under this system, the 
moneylender got the land of the debtor alienated in the name of some 
friend belonging to an agriculturist caste, and the latter executed a bond 
in favour of the moneylender for the amount of the loan in question. 
The agriculturist remained the nominal owner of the land, but the man 
who arranged for cultivation and tenancy was the moneylender 
himself. 51 

However, the more important development that occured as a result 
Of the Act, and which was responsible for making it virtually a dead 
letter, was the growth of agriculturist moneylenders. It is accepted that 
the phenomenal growth of this class was chiefly the impact- of the 


48. For the debates preceding the formulation of the legislation and for the final 
shape it acquired, see van den Dungen , op- cit. Also see Darling, op- cit., 
p. 174. 

49. Darling, op. cit., p. 238, 

50. Ibid. 

51. Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol. I, p. 185. 
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Act . 62 The Act had been framed on the presumption that the chief 
danger of debt, social and political, lay in the alienation of land from 
agriculturists to non-agriculturists. Therefore, alienation of land from 
agriculturists to non-agriculturists was restricted. However, agri- 
culturists were defined as those who were members of particular 
agricultural castes and tribes and these tribes and castes were listed in 
the Act. Within these tribes and castes, there was no restriction on 
alienation. So that, when the professional moneylender, the sahukar 
or mahajan , hesitated to advance loans, and demanded surer security 
for loans since he did not have the ultimate security of being able to 
acquire the peasant’s land, it was the member of the agriculturist tribe 
or caste who stepped into the breach. 

Who was the ‘agriculturist’ or ‘amateur’ moneylender as he was 
known in Punjab officialese ? Calvert, then Registrar of Co-operative 
societies, Punjab, identified him in the following fashion : 63 

The amateur moneylender is drawn from the bigger landowners, 
the agriculturist lawyers, contractors, retired government servants, 
government servants still in service (working through others) and 
Indian ladies. Since the war, other classes such as carpenters in 
Jullundur, returned emigrants, etc., have taken to this calling. ..Of 
Rohtak, the Assistant Registrar says, ‘there are few military retired 
officers who have not invested their money in money-lending in 
one form or another.’ With this I agree. The retired military 
officer has contributed largely to the amateur ranks. 

Similar views were expressed by Darling ; 64 

Fifty years ago few agriculturists were able to lend, but now there 
is a fortunate minority who have more than they need. Many of 
those who went to the war came home with two or three years’ 


52. See, for example, Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol. I, pp. 20 and 138; 
Darling, op. citi, p. 198; Punjab Home (Judicial) Department Proceedings, 
January 1927, No. 6, TO R P/11649. 

53. No. 3226-5, dated Lahore, the 7th April 1925, from H. Calvert, Registrar, Co- 
operative Societies, Punjab, to the Senior Secretary to Financial Commi- 
ssioners, Punjab, Punjab Home (Judicial) Department Proceedings, January 
1927, No. 6, Enclosure 10, 10R P/11649. 

54. Darling, op. cit., p- 197. In a village in Jullundur district, after 19)0 more 
than 60 per cent of the mortgages, involving- 80 per cent of the area 
mortgaged, were held by families with members abroad or recently 
returned. Kessinger, op. cit., p. 173. 
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pay in their pocket; and many who stayed at home, especially 
the larger holders, were enriched by high prices. Many emignnts, 
too, have brought back large sums, sometimes Rs. 50,000 or niore, 
from Australia or America. 

The argiculturist moneylender, then, was clearly not just a land- 
lord or a well-to-do peasant who had saved enough from his agricul- 
tural income to invest in moneylending; he was as often a member of an 
‘agriculturist’ tribe or caste who had made good outside the village in 
government service, in the army, and abroad. 

The agriculturist moneylender could afford to lend freely as he 
was not restricted in any way by the Land Alienation Act. He could 
lend at lower rates than the sahukar since he had a surer security : he 
could lend against mortgage since there was no restriction or his 
acquiring the land in case of default. 55 All this gave him a distinct' 
edge over the sahukar. 

As a consequence, there was a tremendous growth of argiculiurist 
moneylenders in the Punjab. The Punjab provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee regarded their growth as ‘‘the most striking feature of the 
rural economy” and estimated their number at 19,000 in 1928, 
this excluded those lending, only on mortgage, who were in faci 
majority of the agriculturist moneylenders. Inevitably, the agriculi urist 
moneylenders’ main investment was in the mortgage debt as it was in 
this sphere that the Land Alienation Act hit the sahukar the hardest, 
and it was estimated by the Banking Enquiry Committee that 
in the 25 years preceding 1929 75 per cent of the land mortgaged had 
been to agriculturists. 56 Calvert estimated in 1925 that almost all the 
mortgage consideration now came from the agriculturist moneylenders 
and mortgage debt was about half of the total debt. Of the money 
lent without mortgage, he estimated that about one-thjrd was lent by 
agriculturists in the central and eastern districts. 5 ? 

District gazetteers, reports, village surveys and other studies by the 
Board of Economic Inquiry, all suggest that agriculturist moneylenders 
were on the increase and were cornering a majority of the mortgage 


and 

the 


55. Punjab Banking Enquiry Report. Vol. I, pp. 140-1. 

56. Ibid., pp. 138-39. 

57. H. Calvert, Registrar, Co-operative Societies. Punjab to the Senior Secretary 
to the Financial Commissioners, Punjab, No. 3226-S., dated Lahore, 7 April 
1925, Punjab Home (Judicial ) Department Proceedings, January 1927, No. 6, 
10 R P/11649. 
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business. In seven villages surveyed by the Board of Economic Inquiry, 
there were found to be 89 agriculturist moneylenders as against 54 
non-agriculturist. In-three of these (in Lyallpur, Jullundur and Rohtak) 
the number rose in twenty years from 7 to 67, the corresponding figures 
for non-agriculturists being 14 to 33. In six of these villages agricultu- 
rists held 90 per cent or more of the total area under mortgage, and 35 
per cent of the unsecured debt. In the Jullundur villages (population 
2,738), there were 62 agriculturists who lent money in one form or 
another. A special enquiry conducted by the Assistant Registrar, 
Lyallpur, in 22 Sikh villages scattered over the district revealed that 
amongst 1,173 Sikh families were 269 moneylenders (other than mere 
mortagagees). 68 In village Gijhi in Rohtak district, though the non- 
agriculturist moneylenders continued to hold about 64 per cent of the 
total debt, they were not even able to hold one per cent of the mortgage 
debt. Agriculturist moneylender-mortgagees had increased from 2 to 
13 in 20 years and had cornered almost the whole of the mortgage 
debt. 59 In Amritsar district, 17.4% of cultivated area was under 
mortgage with possession in 1914; of this, 13% or more than three- 
fourths was with agriculturist mortgagees. 69 In Lahore district, 12.9 
per cent of cultivated area was under mortgage in 1916, of this, 9.4 
per cent was with agriculturists. 61 In the different tehsils of Sialkot 
district, between 20 to 27 per cent of the cultivated area was under 
mortgage by 1917; of this between 11 to 18 per cent was with agricul- 
turists. 62 In Ludhiana district, 15.65 per cent of land was under 
mortgage at the time of the settlement of 1908-11; of this, 10.68 per 
cent was with agriculturists. 63 

For the indebted peasant, there was little to choose between the 
sahukar and the new class of agriculturist moneylenders. Their methods 


58. Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol. I, pp. 139-40. 

59. BEIP, An Economic Suvvey of Gijhi in Rohtak District, pp. 102, 116. 

60. DG Amritsar, 1914, p. 85. 

61. DG Lahore, 1916, p- 116. 

62. SR Sialkot, 1917, p. 12 

63. SR Ludhiana, 1908-11, p. 20. Also see BEIP, An Inquiry , into Mortgages in 
Rawalpindi District, pp. vii, . l-6; BEIP, An Inquiry into Mortgages in 
Ferozepore District, p. vii; BEIP, An Economic Survey of Kata Gaddi 
Thamman in Lyallpur District pp. 73-75; BEIP, An Economic Survey of 
Saner in Ferozepur'District, p. 94, BEIP, An Economic Survey of Haripur and 
Mdngarh Taluqai of Kangra District, p. 82, DG Ferozepore, 1915, pp. 163-4; 
DG Ludhiana, 1904, p. 133; DG Jhelam, 1904, pp. 164-5. 
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were the same, both were as exacting and astute . 64 If anything, the 
flatter was worse, because there was no limit to his exactions. The old 
type moneylender or sahukar was limited in his exactions to the extent 
that he did not want the peasant to stop producing, because otherwise 
he could not recover his loans, and it was not easy for him to acquire 
the land because of the Act. The agriculturist moneylender, on the 
other hand, had no such restrictions, and therefore could be more 
exacting, and in fact was more exacting, because he wanted the peasant 
to be reduced to a state where he would be forced to give up his land. 6 ^ 


64. “The zemindar mahajan is no less exacting than his rival, the mahajan, and 
copies the latter’s methods in everyway as regards the rate of interest and 
recovery of loans by speedy appropriation of grain and fodder of the 
borrower at harvest time.” BE1P, An Economic Survey of Gijhi in Rohtak 
District, p. 102. F.L. Brayne, then D.C., Gurgaon, wrote in response to a 
query by the government that in the case of money-lending by wbll-to-do 
agriculturists, ex-officers, etc., “the rate of interest charged is as high, if not 
higher, -than that charged by the professional money-lender and the lenders 
by their position and influence are able to secure re-payment more easily 
than professionals and more rarely have recourse to the law courts.” F.L. 
Brayne, Deputy Commissioner, Gurgaon to the Commissioner, Ambala 
Division, No. 127, dated 28 March, 1925, Punjab Home (Judicial) Department 
Proceedings, Junuary 1927, No. 6, 10 R P/11649. Also see H. Calvert, 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Punjab to the Senior Secretary to 
Financial Commissioners, Punjab No. 3226-S., dated Lahore, 7 April, 1925, 
Ibid -, BEIP, An Economic Survey of Bhadas in Gurgaon District, p. 78; 
DG Hoshiapur, 1.904, p. Ill; SR Hoshiarpur 1910-14, p. 8; Punjab Banking 
Enquiry Report, Vol. I, p. 140. 

65. The agriculturist moneylender “seems to be worse than the mahajan in that 
he encourages the borrower to borrow more than he can ever hope to repay, 
and this forces the borrowers ultimately to mortgage his land to him. Land 
hunger on the part of the zemindar is the chief motive in his loan transac- 
tions.” BEIP, An Economic Survey of Gijhi in Rohtak District, pp. 102-5. 
“...agriculturist lenders' have begun to try to persuade their mortgaged 
debtors to sell their property to them and thus clear off the debt. This will 
be apparent ffom the increased mumber of sales that have been made during 
the last few years.” BEIP, An Economic Survey of Bahdas in Gurgaon Dist- 
rict, p. 80. “Agriculturist moneylenders. i. being unhindered by the Alienation 
of Land Act...are continually buying up theiand of their poor neighbours, and 
the tendency of these big men is to increase their estates at the expense of the 
smaller.’’ From F. L. Brayne, Deputy Commissioner, Gurgaon to the 
Commissioner, Ambala Division, No, 127, dated 28 March 1925, Punjab Home 
(Judicial) Department Proceedings, January 1927, No. 6, 10 R P/11649. “The 
agriculturist-moneylender is insisting on mortgage security; it is said that 

(Continued on page 174 
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A longish. quote from Darling will not be out of place . 66 

The sahukar,: deprived by the Act of the security of the land, can 
only lend up to the limit of what can be repaid from the produce; 
but the argriculturist moneylender to whom the Act does not apply, 
can afford to lend up to the value of the land, and with land 
selling at inflated values, as it was before the fall in prices, this 
limit is considerably higher. He is, therefore, in the stronger posi- 
tion of the two; and ultimately he is the more formidable, for his 
object is the land, and to obtain it he wall press a client till he is 
compelled to sell. On the other hand, the sahukar, depending 
solely on the produce for repayment, hesitates to drive a client to 
extremes lest he should give up producing. It might be supposed 
that the Jat would be the more merciful of the two, as he is deal- 
ing with his own kith and kin. This, however, is not the opinion 
of the countryside. He often charges less at the start and is 
certainly less cunning in his devices, but ‘most’ agree that he is 
avaricious and exacting, and that, being... in a stronger, position 
than the sahukar, he recovers a larger proportion of his charges’. 
There is truth in the old saying, ‘The cock and the crow nourish 
their families, the Jat and the crocodile destroy them.’ The sahukar 
will occasionally forgo part of his interest, but, as a villager in 
Ludhiana remarked, ‘a Jat forgoes nothing— not even a pebble 
(giti)’. The Jat, too, being an agriculturist, knows how the cow 
can be milked, and is able to squeeze the last drop out of his client. 
Moreover, the sahukar, being timid by nature. Can sometimes be 
intimidated, but ‘the Jat seizes you by the throat and knocks you 


Continued from page 173) 

many prefer the mortgage without possession as it leads the mortgagor to 
forget that interest is running against him, and so enables the mortgagee to 
press for the sale of land in payment of the debt.” H. Calvert, Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, Punjab to the Senior Secretary to Financial Commi- 
ssioners, Punjab, No. 3226-S., dated Lahore, 7 April 1925, Ibid. The major 
beneficiaries of the Punjab Land Alienation Act of 1900 were the large 
Muslims landlords of western and south-western Punjab whose feudal 
empire over Muslim sharecroppers was being confirmed and perhaps even 
strengthened. “There were now to be no sources of rival credit in western 
and south-western Punjab except these landlords, who from henceforth 
would be only too glad to guarantee the British peace.” Fox, op. cit., 
pp. 49-50. Also see DG Lahore, 1916, p. 117; Punjab Banking Enquiry 
Report, Vol. I, p. 140. 

66. Darling, op. cit., pp. 198-9. 
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down.’ Asa zemindar said to the writer, if the Land Alienation 
Act has rescued the sheep from the wolf, it has only been to hand 
him over to the butcher. 

While agriculturist moneylender grew in numbers, invested more 
capital and increased their hold on land, the sahukar tended to reduce 
their business, and leave the villages to seek their fortunes in the towns. 
This process was accelerated by the commercial boom following , the 
First World War and in these years many village moneylenders migrat- 
ed to small towns and the new canal colony market towns. 6 ? But 
the Depression thwarted this process, and though conditions in villages 
became steadly worse for sahukars, they continued to stay on because 
the towns offered very few opportunities as well. The years of World 
War II further eroded the position of the sahukar since, on -the one 
hand, the products he sold had passed under government controls and 
there were hardly any supplies of commodities such as kerosene, sugar, 
cigarettes, and cloth, and,, on the other, the protective debt legislation 
had virtually wiped out the business in unsecured loans — from the 
mortgage debt he was already excluded. 69 

The sahukars were weakened also because of the growing import- 
ance and volume of the land mortgage business. As the combined 
effects of population growth and the differential impact of commerciali- 
sation set in motion the process of differentiation of the rural class 
structure had made land into a valuable asset and sharply increased its 
value as an investment, the advance of- loans against mortgage for the 
purpose of acquiring land, first temporarily and then permanently, also 
increased. 70 


67. All Assistant Registrars of Co-operative Societies whose opinions were 
sought by the Punjab Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee confirmed this. 
Additional reasons given were the growing feeling of insecurity, the 
difficulty of recovery and the competition from co-operative credit 
societies. Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol. I, pp. 132-4, Also see 
Darling, Papers, 1/21, TS Notebook; BEIP, An Inquiry into Mortgages of 
Agricultural Land in the Kot Kapura Utar Assessment Circle of the Ferozepore 
District, p. yiii; BEIP, An Inquiry into Mortgages of Agricultural Land in the 
Pothwar Assessment Circle of the Rawalpindi District in the Punjab, p. 19. 

68. For a fuller treatment of the impact of the Depression, see Mridula 
Mukherjee, ‘some Aspects of Agrarian Structure of Punjab, 1925-47’, in the 
Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. XV. No. 26, Review of Agriculture, 
28 June, 1980. 

69. BEIP, Punjab Villages During the War, pp. 17-18. 

70. M. Mukherjee, 'Commercialization and Agrarian Change’, op. cit., pp. 55-9. 
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The restrictions placed on the sahukar by the Land Alienation Act 
in the context of the rapidly increasing mortgage business thus helped to 
weaken the sahukar and strengthen the agriculturist. If mortgage debt 
had remained small, the weight of the sahukar would have remained 
considerable, as is shown by the fact that he was not easily dislodged 
from the business in - unsecured debt. Thus, the weakening of the 
sahukar and the strengthening of the agriculturist was a consequence of 
the combination of the growing weight of mortgage debt in the total 
debt and the exclusion of the sahukar from the mortgage business. 

The effect of the Land Alienation Act thus appears to have been to 
bring about a change in the personnel involved in moneylending and in 
facilitating the transfer of land to agriculturist moneylenders by remov- 
ing the competition of the sahukar ? 1 It did not reduce indebtedness, it 
led to an increase in mortgage debt and thus to an increase in alienation 
of land. Its immediate effect was a restriction of credit, but this soon 
settled down and it was business as usual, only many new people enter- 
ed the business and some older businesses became less, profitable or shut 
down. These changes too were concentrated in Central Punjab and 
some parts of eastern Punjab and in the Canal Colonies; in much 
of western and south-western Punjab, the sahukars continued to be the 
dominant credit agency. 7 ? 


71. Interestingly, this had been predicted by Harnam Singh,, a member of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, when the Punjab Land Alienation Act was 
passed in 1900. Harnam Singh had opposed the legislation on the grounds 
that restrictions would not curtail debt but instead turn the agriculturists 
over to money-lenders of their community who would extract harsh terms 
and gradually gain control of the land. Harnam Singh was the heir-apparent 
of Kapurthala State till he became a Christian and he was a highly educated 
man. His objections were dismissed, one of the grounds being that he was an 
aristocrat out of touch with the people and another that he was merely the 
spokesman of the Hindu trading and moneylending classes and of the 
Congress. Barrier/ op. cit., pp. 210-12. 

72. General agricultural backwardness, concentration of land ownership in the 
hands of big landlords in many areas, many of whom probably did not want 
to dabble in moneylending, and religious injunctions against moneylending 
in these Muslim-majority areas were responsible for the relative weakness 
of agricultural moneylenders and the continned domination of the Hindu 
sahukars in Western Punjab. Even in Central and Eastern Punjab, in those 
areas which were agriculturally backward, and had little infusion of income 
from non-agricultural sources, sahukars continued to reatain their hold. 
Gurdaspur was a good example in Central Punjab and in Eastern Punjab 

■ (Continued on page 177 
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Nevertheless, the basic understanding that the cause of the problem 
was the rapacity of the moneylenders continued to inform the series of 
legislation that was passed in the 1930s. 73 In almost all of these 
measures, further restrictions were placed on the moneylender; his 
accounts were regulated, his interest rates were curbed, he was asked 
to take out a licence. Little was done to curb the power of the argi- 
culturist moneylender in his role as mortgagee, except that an amend- 
ment was introduced in the Land Alienation Act to the effect that a 
creditor could not buy the land of his debtor until three years after the 
satisfaction of the debt in full. Similar restrictions on non-agricult- 
urist moneylenders had been successfully evaded, and there is little 
reason to believe that agriculturists would have more difficulty in 
making benami ..transfers to another member of the landowning 
.community. 74 

Continued from page 176) 

Rohtak was the only district in which agriculturists successfully challenged 
the sahukars, See, for example, DG Gurdaspur, 1914, p. 98; H. Calvert 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Punjab to the Senior Secretary to 
Financial Commissioners, Punjab, No. 3226-S., dated Lahore, 7 April 1925, 
Punjab Home (Judicial) Department Proceedings, January 1927, No. 6 10 R 
P/11649; Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol. 1, pp. 313-5; Darling Papers, 
1/21, TS Note book; 

73. The following pieces of legislation were passed in the 1930s : The Punjab 
Regulation of Accounts Act, 1930, the Indebtedness Act, 1934, the Debtors’ 
Protection Act, 1936, amendments of the Land Alienation Act. 1931, 1936, 
1938, Registration of Moneylenders Act, 1938, Punjab Restitution of Mor- 
tgaged Lands Act, 1939. 

74. Many of the provisions of, these legislative measures were successfully 
evaded or ignored, others only served to further remove the competition of 
the sahukar, and the harmful effects that the restrictive provisions could have 
had on agricultural credit were only avoided because the outbreak of the 
war and the consequent expansion of employment opportunities, and later 
the rise in agricultural prices, brought about an increase in incomes of large 
sections of the agricultural population. Without these accidental develop- 
ments, the effects of the legislation on a peasantry only beginning to recover 
from the great Depression of the 1930s could well have been negative. For 
these and other effects of the legislation, see Punjab Home (Judical) Depart- 
ment Proceedings, January 1927, Nos. 1-31, 10R P/11649, Punjab Home 
Department Proceedings, April 1934, No. 28 and Enclosures, 10R P/ 12047, 
BE1P, Punjab Villages During thbWar,pp. 23, 34 \ LRAR, 1939, p. 7; LRAR 
1940, p. 7; Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol, I, p. 118; Brij Narain, India. 
Before and Since the Crisis, Vol. II, 1939, p. 533-42. For an excellent detailed 
discussion of the effects of this agrarian legislation, see Prem Choudhry, 
Punjab Politics : The Role of Sir Chhotu Ram, New Delhi, 1984, Chapter 9. 
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The real problem with the legislation, though, was not that it was 
bad in itself but that it could only be effective if there were alternative 
sources of credit available to the peasants. As long as these did not 
develop, restrictive legislation could at best have only a limited impact, 
and would invariably be either circumvented or the cost of the higher 
risk would be passed on to the already burdened debtor and result in 
a deterioration of the terms on which credit was available, 76 What 
did the government do to develop alternate sources of credit ? How 
successful were its efforts ? It is to these aspects that we must now 
turn in order to understand why the debt legislation failed to make an 
impact. 

An Act was passed in 1904 providing for the establishment of co- 
operative societies in the Punjab and the government was entrusted 
with the task of promoting the growth of Co-operative societies, especi- 
ally of Co-operative credit societies, in order to encourage the peasants 
to save and to provide an alternative to the moneylender, the progress 
of this movement was, however, extremely slow, 76 and by 1929 there 


75. An enquiry conducted in 1943-44, a few years after the protective debt 
legislation came into force, in 20 villages in Ludhiana district, found that 
this was indeed the case and loans were available only against mortgage of 
land. Unsecured loans were just not available. To quote : "Another 
disturbing feature about land mortgage during the war was that it was often 
the only way of getting a loan. Moneylenders had stopped giving unsecured 
loans, at any rate of interest. And if one failed to get a loan from a co- 
operative society or a friend, mortgage was the only way of getting ready 
cash. It was estimated, that in fact between June 1939 and December 1945 
3,036 acres had been mortgaged by poor landowners to the richer agricult- 
urists for a sum of Rs. 1,487,680. In a tract where 64.9 per cent owned less 
than 15 acres of land, the number who might need to fall back on loans 
despite large-scale recruitment and emigration could still be substantial.” 
BE1P, Punjab Villages During the War, pp. 19-23. 

76. Ten years after the passing of the Act, by 1914, the whole of Amritsar 
district had only 26 societies with a membership of 1,124 and working 
capital of Rs. 78,974. DG Amritsar, 1914, p. 85. In Lahore, by 1915, there 
were 121 societies with a membership of 6 , 635 and working capital of 
Rs. 10,79,789. DG Lahore, 1916, p. 115. In Ferozepore, by 1914 there were 
170 societies lending to 5,886 members and they had working captial amount- 
ing to Rs. 5,33,676, DG Ferozepore, 1915, p. 161. In Sialkot, the number of 
societies by 1919 were 348, and membership 8,950. The working capital was 
Rs. 9,39,016. DG Sialkot, 1920, pp, 95-6. In Jullundur, the number of 
societies by 1916 was 461 with membership of 27,744 and working capital of 

(Continued on page 179 
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were only 19,462 Co-operative societies of all kinds in the province, 
and of these agricultural Co-operative credit societies membered 15,480, 
The proportion of members of Co-operative societies to families in 
rural areas was 10.9 per cent for all societies and 10.2 per cent for 
credit societies.? 7 By 1939, this proportion had risen to 14 percent. 7 ? 
So that even by 1939, 86 percent of families were untouched by the 
co-operative movement. The total working capital of Co-operative 
credit societies was only Rs. 7 crores and 23 lakhs in 1929. 79 Compare 
this with only those moneylenders who were assessed to income-tax, 
who numbered roughly 6,000 and whose capital was assessed at Rs, 13 
crores, 80 and it becomes clear that the co-operative movement was still 
no match for the moneylender. 

One of the reasons for the lack of success of the Co-operative 
societies was that they failed to use the most valuable security that a 
peasant had to offer— his land. Ordinary credit societies could' not 
lend aganist this security, only those designated as land mortgage banks 
could do so, and there were only 12 of these in the whole province with 
a membership of 5,648 and a working capital of only Rs. 23 lakhs. 81 

There were also two Acts under which the government could give 
loans to peasants— the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 and the 
Agricultural Loans Act of 1884. However, these were, for many 
reasons, not very popular, and the total amounts advanced under them 
were so small (e.g., Rs. 80 lakhs in the five years ending 1928) that 
they had little effect on agricultural credit. 82 

There were a number of reasons why government promoted credit 
institutions did not prove very popular. The rules for membership of 
the co-operative credit societies were quite stringent, and because of 


Continued from page 178) 

Rs- 29,84,777. SR Jullundur 1913-17, p. 8. In Hoshiarpur district, there 
were by 1913 a total of 421 societies with a working capital of Rs. 16/43,297. 
SR Hoshiarpur, 1910-14, p. 9. In Rohtak, by 1910, agricultural banks were 
practically un-known, DG Rohtak, 1910, p. 109. In Muzaffargarh district, 
one of the most backward in the province, no agricultural banks had been 
started till 1908. DG Muzaffargarh, 1910, p. 112. 

77. Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol. I, p. 13. 

78. Brij Narain, India Before and Since the Crisis, Vol. II, p. 309. 

79. Punjab Banking Enquiry Report, Vol. I, p. 13. 

80. Ibid., p. 132. 

81. Ibid., pp. 13, 37. ' 

82. Ibid., p. 15. „ 
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the fear of collapse in case of large-scale default, often only well-to-do 
peasants were encouraged to join . 83 And since well-to-do peasants 
were often themselves moneylenders, they ensured that societies did not 
really replace existing moneylenders . 84 Zaildars, too, were often 
themselves ■! ‘agriculturist’ moneylenders, and therefore they 
failed to provide active encouragement to the movement . 85 Their 
procedures were also much more cumbersome than the moneylender’s 
and loans could not be taken at short notice. In backward districts, 
where most of the transactions between moneylenders and debtors were 
in kind, co-operative societies were not popular because they dealt only 
in cash . 86 Societies could also be very exacting at the time of 
recovery , 87 and their rates were not particularly attractive, for those 
with good security could get similar rates elsewhere . 88 Besides, those 
already indebted to moneylenders had to continue to deal with them 
till their accounts were settled. Nor would most people want to take 
the risk of alienating the moneylender in a situation where they may 
again be forced to go to him when the co-operatives could not meet 


83; See, for example, BEIP , Some Factors Affecting the price of Wheat in the 
Punjab, pp. 36-37. In Kala Gaddi Thamman, the Co-operative Society had as 
its members 42 landowners, 4 tenants, and 7 menials or artisans. BEIP, 
Economic Survey of Kala Gaddi Thamman in Lyallpur District, p. 63. 

84. “The growth of the agriculturist moneylender constitutes an important 
change in village life. That it has been stimulated by the Land Alienation 
Act can scarcely be doubted, but what its ultimate consequences will be it is 
impossible to foresee. A few, however, begin to be evident. The first is 
that he is even more of an obstacle to the spread of co-operation than the 
ordinary money-lender, for he is just as strongly impelled to appose it, and, 
being a Jat amongst Jats can oppose it more effectively." Punjab Banking 
Enquiry Report Vol. I, p. 140, Also see Darling papers, 1/121, T*S Notebook. 

85. H. Calvert, Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Punjab to the Senior Secretary 
to Financial Commissioners, Punjab, No. 3226-S., dated Lahore 7 April 1925, 
Punjab Home (Judicial) Department Proceedings, January 1927, No. 6, 10R 
P/11649. 

86. Punjab Revenue Department Proceedings, June 1930, No. 47, 10R P/11883, 

87. Darling, for example, warned against the dangers of co-operatives pressing 
too hard for recovery and gave the example of a man who sold his daughter 
because the society insisted on repayment. Notes for meeting organised by 
the London Co-operative Society’s Joint Education Committee, 29 October. 
1952, Darling Papers, Box I, Item No. 25. Also see Punjab Revenue Depart- 
ment Proceedings, January 1935, No. 16-17, I0R P/12071. 

88. Punjab Revenue Department Proceedings, January, 1935, No. 16-17, 10R 
P/12071. 
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their needs. That this fear was justified was demonstrated in the 
depression years of the 1930s when Co-operative societies actually 
reduced their lending and even their members had to seek refuge with 
the moneylender. Loans to members of Co-operative societies declined 
from Rs. 241 lakhs in 1928-29 to Rs. 79 lakhs in 1932-33 and stood at 
Rs. 97 lakhs in 1936-37. Loans per member decreased from Rs. 53 in 
1928-29 to Rs. 16 in 1932-33 and stood at Rs. 19 in 1936-37. 89 The 
reasons most commonly cited for the unpopularity of the loans avail- 
able under the Land Improvement Loans Act and the Agricultural 
Loans Act were the petty exactions of the subordinate staff, the delay 
involved in getting the loans and the strict rules of recovery. 90 

The failure of the co-operative and government credit institutions 
to meet the peasant’s credit requirements 91 reduced and even nullified 
the impact of protective debt legislation. 92 Dependence on the money- 
lender, both agriculturist and non-agriculturist, continued and so did 
the invidious effects of this dependence. Muzaffargarh district was not 
‘typical’ of the whole of Punjab, but the comment made in a village 
survey in that district was still relevant for vast numbers of Punjabi 
cultivators 93 : 

Indebtedness has produced a most demoralising effect on the people 
and they feel no urge to put forth their best efforts in cultivation 
since the surplus produce must go to the bania in any case. What 
is the peasant’s interest in it ? Why should he work for the bania ? 


89. Brij Narain, India Before and Since the Crisis, Vol. II, p. 509. 

90. BEIP, An Economic Survey of Kala Gaddi Thamman in Lyallpur District, 
p. 71; BEIP, An Economic Survey of Suner in Ferozepore District, p. 73; BEIP, 
An Economic Survey of Gajju Chak in Gujranwala District, pp. 110-12; BEIP, 
An Economic Survey of Durrana Langana in Multan District, pp. 19-10; BEIP, 
An Economic Survey of Launa in Kangra Distict, p. 46; Punjab Revenue 
Department Proceedings, January 1935, IOR p. 12072; LRCR, pp. 98-9. 

91. This failure was recognised by the Punjab Land Revenue Committee in its 
report in 1938. It noted that the development of agriculture was impossible 
without credit but government loans had failed to provide enough and 
interest rates were otherwise too high. LRCR, p, 98. 

92. The limitations of protective legislation in the absence of alternative sources 
of credit were clearly seen by Darling whose study of indebtedness in the 
Punjab is still a classic. This study led him to the conclusion that the only 
answer lay in the development of Co-operative credit societies. See, for 
example, his The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, pp. 228-30. 

93. BEIP, An Economic Survey of Bhambu Sandila in Muzaffargarh District, 
p. 84. 
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It is a vicious circle : indebtedness leading to listlessness and 
absence of enthusiasm and the latter leading to still greater 
indebtedness and soon. As a result of chronic indebtedness and 
perpetual need the people are ill-fed and fall an easy prey to 
disease and death. They live from hand to mouth, are improvident 
and extravagant. 
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Lala Lajpat Rai and Communal Politics 

in India 

J. S. Dhanki* 


The communal problem which became more complex and explosive 
during 1923-28 engaged Lajpat Rai’s serious attention. His views on 
communal problem and his attitude towards the Muslims are a subject 
of keen controversy; he has been attacked both by the nationalists and 
the communalists for being a ‘communal nationalist’. 1 Modern Pakistan 
historians have criticised his Indian nationalism on account of his long 
association with ‘Hindu Movements’, staunch Hindu leaders and 
frequent use of Hindu symbols, idioms, and myths in his political 
speeches and writings. In their writings they have also accused him 
that he was not ‘static’ and ‘consistent’ in his views. An attempt is 
. made in the present paper to study his views on communal problem 
particularly in the Punjab after 1922 and the solutions that he suggested 
for solving this burning question of the day. 

Was Lajpat Rai a communal nationalist or liberal communal 
nationalist or extreme communalist before and after 1922 ? Before we 
put him in any particular category it would be appropriate to under- 
stand the meaning of the three. According to a well known historian 
the communal nationalist accepted the basic notions of community 
and special communal interests but believed in the possibility as well s 
as the desirability of their integration into the broader nation and 
national interests. In this form, nationalism remained primary. The 
liberal communalist was basically a believer in and a practioner of 
communal politics; but he still upheld certain liberal, democratic, 
humanist and nationalist values. He recognised that ultimately India 
must be seen and built as a nation. Extreme communalism, working 
broadly within the fascist syndrome, was irrational and based on fear 


♦Reader, Deptt. of History, Panjab University, Chandigarh. 

I. Bipin Chandra, Communalism in Modern India, New Delhi, 1984, p. 321. 
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and hatred, and had a tendency to use violence or terror as a weapon 
against political opponents. 

I 

Views expressed by Lajpat Rai in Hindu Conferences and his 
private correspondence with friends before 1922 deserve careful investi- 
gation. He joined Arya Samaj and became its votary. 2 He received his 
, lesson in India’s glorious past, in the pristine glory of Hinduism, and 
In self-reliance, national pride and patriotism at the portals of the Arya 
Samaj. Exposure to Western life and culture helped him to be more 
catholic in his outlook. He said that a Hindu basically remained a 
Hindu in his social and religious obligations, no matter whether he 
lived in the eastern or the western part of India. At one time when 
the Arya Samaj was facing the danger of extinction, on the charges of 
sedition levelled by Valentine Chirol, 3 Lajpat Rai came to its rescue 
with the argument, that Arya Samaj and its founder were not 
seditionists. 4 

In 1907-08, orthodox Arya Samajist opposed to Lajpat Rai’s 
"political activity.” They wanted that “no one acting beyond politics 
should be associated in the management of the Samaj and the College.” 4 
But Lajpat Rai argued that such development would be “deadly blow 
either to political work or to the Samaj and the college.” 5 In disgust 
Lajpat Rai wrote to Gokhale on February 28,1907 : “You may be 
sorry to learn that I have practically retired from active Samajic life.” 6 
However, he continued to lead a group in the Arya Samaj. It is obvious 
from the good wishes which he sent on behalf of Arya Samaj to Ramsay 
Macdonald, British Labour M.P. on Xmas in 1910: “Some Arya 
Samaj friends are sending in a separate parcel something as Xmas 
present in token to their gratefulness for your having spoken of them 
sympathetically on your book. I hope, you and Mrs. Macdonald will 
accept the same.” 7 Even during his forced exile period in U.S.A. 
Lajpat Rai worked for Arya Samaj. In this connection he himself 


2. Lajpat Rai, Atmakatha, Lahore, 1932, pp. 22-25. 

3. Valentine Chirol, Indian Unrest, London, 1910, pp.116-17. 

4. Lajpat Rai, The Arya Samaj, London, 1915, pp. 155-56. 

5. Letter, January 22, 1907, Lajpat Rai to Gokhale, Gokhale Papers. 

6. Ibid, February 28, 1907. 

7. Letter, November 24, 1910, Lajpat Rai to Ramsay Macdonald, Ramsay 
Macdonald Papers. 
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wrote in a private letter dated December 21,1914 from New York to 
his friend : “People here are interested in the Arya Samaj and I am 
trying my best to stimulate, further interest.” 8 He wrote a book entitled 
Arya Samaj in 1914. 

Hindu religious scriptures were a source of inspiration and courage 
to many of Indian leaders. It is not an accident that many of them 
made their own commentaries on Bhagavad Gita. Lajpat Rai also 
wrote a short book entitled The Message of the Bhagavad Gita. 9 The 
importance of the book published in 1908 lies not so much in its con-i 
tent— the author does not say anything now— but in the fact that here 
is another instance of a leader trying to find solace in religious scripture 
when he is facing hardship owing to his political convictions and in 
the fact that he tries to instil courage in anothers by appealing to an 
ancient Hindu religious text. Glorification of Shivaji, Maharana 
Pratap and Guru Gobind Singh was undertaken to project them as the 
heroes who did not submit to ‘Muslim’ supermacy. 10 To awaken Hindus 
to a sense of history, he wrote biographies of Sri Krishna, Dayananda, 
Ashoka and Shivaji. 

Lajpat Rai attended some conferences organised by the Punjab 
Provincial Hindu Sabha which came into existence in January 1907. 
Before the Punjab Hindu Sabha Conference, held at Lahore in October 
1909, Lajpat Rai said that it was putting the cart before the horse to 
expect that Hindus and Muslims would unite and make common cause 
for bringing about a sense of unity and solidarity among the different 
sections of the Hindu community itself. 11 It was attented by prominent 
Hindu leaders such as Ram Bhaj Datta Chaudhry, Lala Hans Raj, Lala 
Dwarka Das, B. Tek Chand, etc. A number of Hindu conferences 
were organised at Amritsar in 1911, at Delhi in 1912, at Ambala in 
1913, at Ferozepur in 1914 and so on. At the Ambala Session of the 
Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference held on December 7-8,1913, a 
resolution was passed to hold a general conference of the Hindus of 
India at Hardwar on the occasion of Kumbh Mela in 191 4. 12 A 


8. Letter, December 21, 1914, Lajpat Rai to Munshi Ramji, R. D. Chaturvedi 
Papers. 

9. Lajpat Rai, The Message of the Bhagavat Gita, Allahabad, 1908. 

10. Lajpat Rai, Young India, New York, 1917, pp. 73-77. 

11. B.B. Majumdar, Indian Political Associations and Reforms of Legislatures : 
1818-1917, Calcutta, 1965, p. 257. 

12. Indra Prakash, Where We Differ : The Congress and Hindu Mahasabha, 1942, 
p. 32. 
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Committee of the prominent Hindu leaders including Lajpat Rai was 
appointed to make the arrangements. However, he could not partici- 
pate for he left India as a delegate of the Indian National Conference 
to England in the end of 1914. In the cloudy days of the First 
World War, the All India Hindu Mahasabha Movement took its birth. 
Its first session was held on April 9-1 0, 1915 under the presidentship of 
Sir Mahendra Nandi, the Maharaja of Kasim Bazar. The aim of 
Hindu Mahasabha had been the protection and strengthening of the 
Hindu Rashtra and the promotion of Hindu civilization, culture and 
ideals. It stood for the revival of the Hindu glory. 

II 

After the Non-cooperation Movement and release from jail in 1923 
he started to appear as a changed leader. In 1920s he took more active 
interest in the consolidation of Hindu community, its organisations 
and movements. He presided over many provincial Hindu conferences 
held in Bihar, Burma, Sind, Punjab etc. His Hindu friends outside the 
province with whom he shared private views particularly Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, M.R.Jayakar, N.C.Kelkar, Purshottamdas Thakurdas, B.S. 
Moonje and Tarakhnath Das called him as a “person incharge of the 
Hindu embassy.” 18 Such activities gave birth to suspicion and antagon- 
ism among the Muslim community particularly in his home province 
where they were in dominant position. 

Lajpat Rai was a prominent spokesman of Hindu Mahasabha in 
middle 1920s. With the rise of communal passion this body attained 
great strength and popularity with the Hindu. After 1923, it took up 
the enormous task of organising the fragmented Hindu society into an 
organic whole. Lajpat Rai participated in the grand and special session 
of the Hindu Mahasabha held at Prayag in February 1924. Here he 
said that Hindus must be saved “from the death which threatened 
them”. 14 In his presidential address to the Hindu Mahasabha in April, 
1925, at Calcutta, he expressed the apprehension that Hindus might get 
“obsessed by false ideas of ‘Ahimsa’, which might encourage others, 
i.e., to interfere with our rights and to humiliate and destroy us.” In 
his opinion the Hindu Mahasabha had no special political functions 
except “to define the position of the community in relation to other 


13. Letter, February 18, 1925, M.R. Jayakar to Lajpat Rai, Jayakar Papers. 

14. Indian Annual Register, 1925, Vol. II, p. 488. 
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communities. The Hindus as a community are opposed to communal 
representation as such in any shape or form.” The Lucknow Pact (1916) 
to him, was a mistake. He did not consider that an understanding 
between the Hindus and the Mohammadans was impossible but, he said, 
the Hindus will not submit to any coercion whatsoever in arriving at 
some settlement. No amount of disturbances will make them enter into 
and agreement which they do not consider fair and just. The Hindus 
do not desire any domination over the Mohammadans population. 
What they want is the safeguarding of their interest and that of India 
generally. He appealed to all the different sections of the Hindu 
community to lay aside their differences and unite under the flag of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. He recommended the programme of starting a 
relief fund for the benefit of riot-affected Hindus, promotion of physical 
training and gymnasium, proper celebration of Hindu festivals, and 
reconversion of the converts . 15 The session accepted the programe 
and decided to establish Hindu protection leagues to prevent exodus of 
the Hindus to other religions. Here Lajpat Rai adopted liberal comm- 
unal position when be simultaneously argued for Hindus unity and 
solidarity and Hindu-Muslim unity. Only when Hindus were as strong 
and united as Muslims would the latter agree to join hands with them 
for political purposes. 

The session of Hindu Mahasabha under Lajpat Rai’s presidentship 
attracted much adverse comment in the Muslim papers. Thereafter 
there were serious defections from the Swaraj Party, and the responsivi- 
sts such as Kelkar and M.R.Jayakar started attending the Hindu 
Mahasabha meetings and sessions. On the other side, the Muslim 
League session at the close of the same year was marked by a highly 
provocative address of Sir Abdur Rahim. In his official report to 
Parliament, Rushbrook Williams dilated on the impact of the session. 
Rahim’s address and the resolutions passed at the session indicated that 
30 further constitutional progress was possible without most strident 
safeguards for the Muslims . 16 The frankly communal character of the 
speech and the attacks on the Hindus caused excitement. These 
intensified communal tension. 

Again addressing the Hindu Conference at Bombay on December 
5, 1925 Lajpat Rai told his audience that communal solidarity had 


15. Indra Prakasb, op. cit., pp. 94-95- See also V.V- Nagarkar, Genesis of 
Pakistan, New Delhi, 1975, p. 173. 

16. V-V. Nagarkar, ibid. 
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become essential for the security of their political future, because the 
Muslims “insisted on communal representation all along the political 
line and also on organising their separate communal entity in India. 
This is bound to come about if other communities refuse to organise 
themselves. Their refusal or neglect to do so means acquiescence in a 
condition of things which must sooner or later end in their merging in 
or subordination to other community. Organisation means power, 
influence and prestige. Those who neglect to organise must give way 
to the organization. If the Hindu community does not wish to commit 
political Harakiri, they must move every nerve to be communally effici- 
ent and united. To divide itself into religious sections ^vith separate 
political ambition, is the greatest folly of which a community can be 
guilty.” 17 He also declared that the main object of the Sabha was to 
promote greater unity and solidarity among all sections of the Hindu 
community and to unite them more closely as parts of one organic 
while, some prominent Hindu learders who were present in the 
conference fully endorsed his views. They were Malaviya, President of 
the 1923 Hindu Mahasabha, M.RJayakar,. N.C.Kelkar, M.S.Aney, 
B.S.Moonje, etc. Even Tarakhnath Das, a well known Hindu nation- 
alist leader abroad, showered praise for Lajpat Rai’s work as a member 
of Hindu Mahasabha. In his strictly confidential letter dated January 
11, 1926 from Geneva, Tarakhnath Das wrote to Lajpat Rai, ‘Allow me 
to extend my hearty tribute to you for the jnost valuable service you 
are rendering to India and the world by championing the cause of 
Hindu Mahasabha.” Referring to Lajpat Rai’s presidential address 
before the Bombay Hindu Sabha he added, “I am fully convinced that 
the greatest work for the regeneration of the people of India is yet to 
be undertaken by the Hindu Mahasabha movement. It seems tome 
that you have the right conception of the whole situation and the 
method to be adopted when you have emphasised the need of reforma- 
from within the Hindu society and not as attack from outside by Hindu 
reformers; forming some special society.” 18 Thus, prominent Hindu 
leaders considered him the foremost leader of Hindu organisation. 
But the Muslim press reacted sharply against this session particularly 
its President’s views. 

Lajpat Rai, during the tenure of his presidentship, transferred the 
head office of the Hindu Mahasabha from Banares to Delhi. From 


17. The Tribune, December 1, 1925. 

18. Letter, January 11, 1926, Tarakhnath Das to Lajpat Rai, N-M.M.L. 
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1923 onwards the main pre-occupation of the Hindu Mahasabha was 
to oppose the demands of the Muslim League and to get the Lucknow 
Pact revised which had denied the Hindus the advantages of a minority 
in Bengal and the Punjab. The Mahasabha leaders were also not in 
favour of the continuation of separate electorates for an indefinite 
period. 

On August 24, 1926, Lajpat Rai resigned from the Swaraj Party 
when the Legislature Assembly was in session at Simla, and formed 
along with Malaviya the Congress Independent Party. He did not like 
the walkout policy of the Swarajist leaders and believed, “the walkout 
has injured the interests of the country In general and of the Hindu in 
particular.” 19 Again in September 1926, in a major speech delivered 
at Lucknow to explain why he had resigned from the Swaraj Party, he 
laid down his creed of liberal communalism. He said : 

The leaders of Muslim community claim certain rights for their 
community, the acceptance of which will reduce the Hindu 
community to a position of subordination, if not immediately, at 
least in the future.... In the circumstances, the Muslims have allied 
themselves with the Government...! do not want the Hindu to 
return such people to the councils as are advocates of the idea of 
Hindu Raj or are in favour of a counter-alliance with the Govern- 
ment. What I desire the Hindu electorates to do is to send 
genuine nationalists* stern patriots and firm Hindus who will not 
compromise in such a way or yield to such an extent as to endanger 
the position of the Hindu community. 

He ended his speech with the basic .liberal communal sentiment 
which contemporary Muslim communalfsts were also expressing. “I 
want freedom for my country, but I must be sure that I get that freedom 
without losing my status as a Hindu. I do hot want to change 
masters.” 81 He repeatedly proclaimed the slogan : “No Swaraj without 
safeguarding the interests of the Hindu.” 22 

To strengthen the Hindu community and to fortify its political 
position, the Hindu leaders started Shuddhi and Sangathan in early 
1920’s. Lajpat Rai expressed his full support to these two Hindu 
movements. In December 1924 he openly wrote that the principle of 


19- The People, Lahore, September 12,1926. 

20. Lala Lajpat Rai : Writings and Speeches, Vol- II, pp. 318-20. 

21. Ibid. 

22. The Tribune, October 28, 1926. Also see the September 1926 issue. 
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Shuddhi “has now been accepted by the Hindu Sabha, and I am free to 
confers the idea at the back of this decision is partly political, partly 
communal, and partly humanitarian.” 23 

Moreover, the communal approach of Lajpat Rai become more 
clear and strange when he advised the Hindu community on April 
13, 1927 that “you must begin to take care of your interests as a 
community first and then as a nation and sometimes both simultaneou- 
s ly # *’24 After three days he made an earnest plea to the members 
of 10th All India Hindu Mahasabha for Shuddhi and the removal of 
untouchablity with a view to saving Hindu society from disintegration. 
Here he forcefully said that it was a mistake to interpret Swami 
Shradanand’s death as an end on sangathan and shuddhi. Thousands 
of Swamis would rise from his ashes. 26 It was certainly a comm- 
unal tone. The influence of Rai on the Hindu Mahasabha can 
be seen from the editorial of The Tribune dated April 19, 1927 : “We 
are not surprised to learn that Lala Lajpat Rai advised Dr. B. S. Moonje 
to change the wording of the Presidential speech which he had 
prepared for the tenth session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha which 
held its sitting at Patna on Friday and Saturday.” 26 

Lajpat Rai was even in favour to extend the activities of Shuddhi 
movement abroad where Hindus had embraced Christainty. For 
this, he suggested in April 1928, it was extremely useful from a 
Hindu point of vievys to send teachers and preachers in foreign 
countries. 

Records reveal that Muslims took Shuddhi and Sangathan seriouly; 
As a counterblast they also started Tanzim and Tabligh. Sir Abdur 
Rahim, in his presidential address of the All India Muslim League held 
at Aligarh in December 1, 1925, said : “The Muslim regard these 
movements, which led by politicians like Lala Lajpat Rai and Swami 
Sharddanand, as the most serious challenge to their religion that they 
ever had to meet as a grave menace to their political status.” “The 
result is that”, he added, “The Muslims have started their Tanzim.” 2 ? 
According to a Pakistani historian, “with the intensification of the 


23. Lajpat Rai, “Hindu-Muslim Problem”, The Tribune,. December 13, 1924. 
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propaganda for Shuddhi and Sangathan there was an alarming increase' 
in Hindu- Muslim clashes which usually occured owing to the insistence 
of Hindus on playing music before mosques at the time of prayers and 
to their oppostion to the Muslim’s right to sacrifice cows on the occa- 
tion of Bakr Id.” 28 Muslims felt that the purpose of the Hindu 
movements was to destroy Islam in the subcontinent. It created fear, 
doubts, frustration and antagonism among the Muslims. It made the 
work of unity conferences in 1920s difficult under the secular leadership 
of Gandhi. 

Ill 

Lajpat Rai’s liberal communal positions can also be noted when 
he reacted on Hindu-Muslim pacts and role played by his group in 
various unity conferences in 1920s. The unity from the top was 
the strategy behind arranging the unity conferences by secular leaders. 

In 1923 C.R. Das had drawn up a Hindu-Muslim Pact for settle- 
ment of the communal question in Bengal. Lajpat Rai’s relations with 
Das were strained on this issue. The pact had provided for representa- 
tion in the legislature council on the basis of population with separate 
electorate; representation to local bodies to be in proportion of 60 to 
40 in every district— 60 to the community which was in majority and 40 
to the minority; fifty-five percent of the Government posts to be 
reserved for Muslims; no music to be allowed before mosques; no 
interference with cow killing for religious sacrifices but cows to be 
killed in such a manner as not to wound the religious feelings of the 
Hindus. This controversial pact offended Lajpat Rai and described it 
uncalled for. He described it “a document which shows a regrettable 
lack of forethought and statesmanship. It is a direct negation of 
united India and of nationalism.” 29 The Coconada Congress rejected 
the pact on the ground that it showed partiality for the Muslims and 
violated the principles of nationalisms. 

In September 1924, the communal riots spread in India particul- 
arly at Kohat. The tragedy triggered off as a result of an anti-Muslim 
poem published by Jiwan Das, Secretary, Sanatan Dharma Sabha. 
Gandhi held this poem responsible for the communal riots at Kohat, 
and undertook a fast of 21 days to create a climate for a communal 
harmony. On the contrary, Lajpat Rai was not agree with Gandhi’s 
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opinion. In his opinion the riots took place because of the protests of 
the Hindus against the conversions to Islam. In a confidential letter to 
M.R. Jayakar, Lajpat Rai wrote : 

One of the causes which led to Muslim anger against Hindus was 
the fact that whereas formerly Hindus did not protest against 
conversions to Islam, their attitude had changed during these last 
3 to 4 years, even before the Shuddhi propaganda, and Hindu used 
to take such legitimate action as they could to get back the conver- 
ted Hindus. This used to enrage the Muslims. 

Thus, Lajpat Rai’s assessment of Kohat tragedy was entirely at variance 
with that of Gandhi. His views were shared by many Hindu national 
leaders like Jayakar, Malaviya, B.S. Moonje, V.S. Srinivasan, etc. 

Lajpat Rai contributed fourteen articles to The Tribune in November 
and December 1924 analysing the deeper causes of communal problem. 
He was convinced that social and religious differences between Hindus 
and Muslims , were not the root cause of communal question. The 
policies of the British imperial rulers, introduction of separate electo- 
rates, economic backwardness of the Muslims were largely responsible 
for Hindu-Muslim problem; it was, in his view, a political problem 
which should therefore, be solved on political basis. 31 

After the Kohat tragedy, Lajpat Rai privately persuaded Gandhi 
to visit Punjab for Hindu-Muslim unity and to meet the riots affected 
people. Gandhi visited Lahore, Amritsar and Rawalpindi from Dec. 4 
to 10, 1924. On December 5, he went to Darbar Sahib (the famous 
Golden Temple) along with Mangal Singh to meet the Akalis. Gandhi 
was guest of Lajpat Rai in Lahore. Here a number of leaders belong- 
ing to three major communities also arrived to meet Gandhi. The 
most important among them were Lajpat Rai, Dr. Kitchlew, Maulana 
Shaukat Ali, Dr Ansari, Hakim Azmal Khan, Zafar Ali Khan, Sardar 
Mangal Singh. Mahadev Desai, the Personal Secretary of Gandhi who 
accompanied him writes about this meeting thus : ‘‘In the private 
discussions held at Lalaji’s residence, both Hindu and Muslim leaders 
had their full say freely and without reserve.” 32 However, Gandhi’s 
visit could not bring out very positive results. It is obvious from a 
private letter of Lajpat Rai to Purshotamdas written on December 13, 
1924 : 


30. Letter, February 9, 1925, Lajpat Rai to Jayakar, Jayakar Papers. 

31. The Tribune , December 24, 1924. 
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The series of informal conferences between Hindu and Mussulman 
leaders of upper India, recently held at Lahore under the guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi, have made it clear that the Mussulman 
leaders of all shades of opinion, the so-called no-cooperators, 
Khilafatists Muslim Leaguers, changers , and non-changers are, 
almost all, of one mind as regards their political demands. 

Muslim leaders had two stands : firstly, they emphasised that their 
Muslim majority provinces must not be reduced to a minority or an 
equality with the other communities in the provincial legislature. 
Secondly, they expressed their willingness to accept population as the 
basis of representation in the legislatures throughout India provided that 
the same principle should also apply in the local bodies and public 
services and central legislature. On the contrary the Hindu leaders 
opposed to the principle of communal representation and most strongly 
to its extension to the local bodies and to the public services. The 
rtindu leaders wanted that “the recent riots all over India, but most 
particularly the event of Kohat has produced an atmoshpere of coercion 
and intimidation, and until that atmosphere was changed there could 
not be a proper settlement of these questions on the merits.” On this 
the Muslim leaders replied that “the disputes over those questions alone 
were responsible for the riots and therefore, there settlement was 
necessary to bring about peace”. 34 

Lajpat Rai regarded the system of separate electorates “the- 
oratically and practically a negation of the united nationhood.” It 
provided* he added “for a complete division of India, as it is, into twp 
sections a Muslim India and a non-Muslim India.” His opposition to 
separate communal electorates and the Lucknow Pact which gave a seal 
of approval to them can be guaged from his strictly confidential to 
Purshottamadus Thakuradas. I consider from the national point of 
view that the acceptance of the principle of communal representation 
in the Lucknow Pact in 1916, was a great blunder.” “It is alleged”, he 
added, “on one side and denied on the other that there was any under- 
standing between the two contracting parties about the local bodies 
and the public services.” He further added, “some Hindus present on 
that occasion allege that the latter were intentionally ommitted from the 
application of that principle and the understanding was that no such 


33. Letter, December, 13, 1924, Lajpat Rai to Purshottam Das Thakurdas, 
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claim would be made or entertained in the future. The Mussulmans 
allege that there was no discussion on these matters.” 36 He addressed 
similar letters to his Hindu friends M R. Jayakar, B.S. Moonje and 
N.C. Kelkar. 

Thus, the attempt of national leaders to reach any amicable solu- 
tion in the conference failed. Lajpat Rai’s views to solve the problem 
on nationalistic grounds co uld notsatisfy Muslim communal leaders. 
They felt it would lead to Hindu domination. 

Lajpat Rai had a solution to solve the vexed Hindu-Muslim problem. 
Earlier, Maulana Hasrat Mohni, an important leader of Muslim 
League, had suggested the formation of Hindu provinces and Muslim 
provinces under a National Federal Government. Rai considered these 
proposals as sound and workable solution to the communal question. 
He suggested that the Punjab should be partitioned into two provinces, 
the Western Punjab with a large Muslim majority and the Eastern 
Punjab with a large Hindu-Sikh majority. Lajpat Rai’s scheme may be 
summed up in his own words. ‘‘Under my scheme the Muslims will 
have four Muslim States : (1) The Pathan Province or the North West 
Frontier, (2) Western Punjab, (3) Sindh, and (4) Eastern Bengal. If 
there are compact Muslim communities in any other part of India, 
sufficiently large to form a province, they should be similarly constitu- 
ted.” 36 

Anxious to solve communal problem, the national leader convend 
an All India Parties Conference at Delhi in January 23, 1925. It was 
attended by over 70 persons including representatives of sixteen political 
and non-political organisations under the presidentship of Gandhi. Here 
Jinnah stated that the concensus of Muslim opinion was that there 
should be communal representation by separate electorates. He also 
wanted weightage for his co-religionist. Lajpat Rai and his group stood 
for “Joint electorates, and populations as the basis everywhere.” They 
refused to accept separate electorates. They also refused to accept 51% 
Muslim representation in Punjab and Bengal and the present percentage 
in other provinces as demanded by Jinnah. 37 However, no agreement 
was reached in the All India Parties Conferences. 

Lajpat Rai’s opposition to communal representation stemmed from 


35. Ibid • See also letter, February 9, 1925, Lajpat Rai to M.R. Jayakar, 
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another consideration. He feared that by conceding Muslim’s demand 
of communal representation the safety of India might be in jeopardy. 
He explained, "I am more and more convinced that communal represen- 
tation will be a serious blunder for India’s safety, since under its appli- 
cation, we shall be handing over the most valuable parts of India’s 
border to Mohammadan governments. We must guard against that.” 38 
On March 20, 1927, Jinnah presided over a conference of more 
than 50 politicians held in Delhi. The conference agreed to forego 
separate electorates if their fresh demands were endorsed in toto. The 
first of these demands was that Muslim representation in the Bengal and 
Punjab Legislative Councils would be in proportion, to the population. 
The second was that Muslims would be allowed one-third of the seats 
in the Central Legislature. And the last two demands were that Sind 
be separated from Bombay Presidency and constituted as an indepen- 
dent province. Anxious to maintain unity, the CWC, the AICC and 
Central Sikh League accepted the Delhi proposals in order to pave the 
way for rapproachment with leading Muslim politicians. 

The Delhi proposals were considered by both the Hindu members 
of the Central Legislature and the 10th All India Hindu Mahasabha. 
The main aim of the meeting of the Hindu members of the Central 
Assembly held on March 23 was to consider what should be the basis 
of discussion on the subject of their representation in the legislatures of 
the country. M. M. Malaviya and Lajpat Rai were the prominent 
spokesmen in the meeting. After long discussion the meeting accepted 
the principles thus : (a) Joint electorates for all legislatures throughout 
the country; (b) reservation of seats on a population basis in all legis- 
latures throughout the country; (c) safeguards for protection of religious 
and quasi-religious rights to be provided for in the constitution; (d) 
question of redistribution of provinces on a linguistic and other essen- 
tial basis to be left for consideration. 39 Again some prominent Hindu 
leaders brought the Delhi proposals before the session of the Hindu 
Mahasabha held at Patna on April 15, 1927. Its subject committee 
included Malaviya, Lajpat Rai, Raja Narendra Nath, Jairamdas 
Daulatram, Dr B. S. Moonje, etc, and they unanimously welcomed the 
Muslim proposals, while on the reservation of seats, they favoured 
uniformity all over India, either on the basis of population or on that 
of actual voting strength whichever might be feasible. It was, however 
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subject to the condition that this reservation was not to be permanent 
but should be scrapped definitely after a period to be agreed upon 
between different parties concerned. 40 

The attitudes of the Hindu leaders and resolutions passed in the 
tenth All India Hindu Mahasabha were not liked by the Muslim leaders 
of Punjab. In the Punjab Provincial Muslim League Sir Muhammad 
Shafi .said that the attitude adopted by the Hindu Mahasabha and its 
leaders had caused him great pain and feelings of the deepest despon- 
dency for the future of India. “Until the mentality of the Hindu 
Mahasabha,” said he, “undergoes the necessary change and that body 
comes to realize that without Hindu Muslim unity the attainment of 
Swaraj for our common motherland is an absolute impossibility.” 41 
Speaking on behalf of his community, he said to Hindu leaders that 
the Muslim community would continue to ask for . retention of 
separate communal electorates unless an effective guarantee of the 
protection of Muslim vital interests were forthcoming. 42 

Similarly, another AU Parties Conference which met in February 
1928 faced serious difficulties over the question of Sind. Hindu 
leaders, Jairamdas Daulatram, Moonje and Lajpat Rai made spirited 
speeches against its separation from Bombay Presidency and rejected 
the Congress resolution relating to the creation of an independent Sind 
province. 43 They felt that the ' Muslim in Sind would dominate the 
Hindus who were in minority. The Muslim delegates did not like the 
stand of Congress leaders who were also dominating Hindu Mahasabha. 
So, they decided to boycott the All Parties Conference. The key to the 
success of the All Parties Conference was in the hands of the Muslim 
Hindu Mahasabha. This organisation had made it difficult for the con- 
ference to hammer out an agreed solution by adopting a rigid attitude 
on the question of reservation of seats in a province for the majority 
community. The rejection of the Delhi Proposals by the Hindu 
Mahasabha in April 1928 was the last straw. It antagonised Jinnah. 

From Jinah’s point of view Lajpat Rai was ‘a very astute politicians 
and a staunch Hindu Mahasabhite’. He opined, “You cannot get 
away from being a Hindu if you are Hindu.” He thought the word 
‘Nationalist’ had become the play of Congress in politics. A private 
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letter of Lajpat Rai to C.R. Das written in December 1922, later 
published by Indra Prakash, Secretary of Hindu Mahasabha, raised 
doubts in the minds of Jinnah and Muslims about his sincerety to solve 
Hindu-Muslim problem. Jinnah took this letter seriously particularly 
his doubtful views on “Islamic law and inability to rule the country 
on democratic lines. Later on he presented this letter to the twenty- 
seventh session of the Muslim League at Lahore in 1940. Here Jinnah 
commented that the Congress’s attempt is to keep us in minority and 
under the majority rule. 44 

On the other hand, Lajpat Rai did not consider Jinnah as an 
acknowledged leader of the Muslim community. It would be appro- 
priate to mention here that Motilal Nehru was keen to get support of 
Jinnah for Nehru Report of 1928. Instructions were given to 
Purshottamdas Thakurdas who was studying in Bombay to “rope in” 45 
Jinnah as soon as he returned from London. As an enthusiastic 
supporter Lajpat Rai was not ready to negotiate as far as Nehru 
Report’s decision on communal representation was concerned. He 
wrote to Motilal, “I beg of you not to place much faith in Jinnah’s 
party. Jinnah has really no following.” Assuring him he added, “I think 
you have more Muslims with you than Jinnah has with himself.” He 
urged Motilal not to make any compromise with Jinnah about 
communal representation and warned ' him that “I may frankly tell you 
that I won’t accept any change.” Expressing his fear he further added, 
“With what difficulty I have managed the Hindu ‘Sabhaites’. They 
wjll revolt if any change are made and that may mean the wrecking of 
the scheme.” 48 Lajpat Rai’s views towards Jinnah’s position amongst 
Muslim were right. He was not, as least in 1928, the undisputed 
leader of the Muslim community. The major section of the League 
led by Sir Shafi and the Aga Khan did not endorse the proposals made 
by Jinnah. 

The private records reveal that Motilal was in favour of the 
Muslims getting one-third representation in the Central Legislature as 
he felt it would hardly make any difference to Hindu majority. He 
had even brought Lajpat Rai round to his point of view. But the 

44. Syed Shariffudin Pirzada, op. cit., pp. 335-36. See also V-V. Nagarkar, op. 
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sudden death of Lajpat Rai before the All Parties convention in 
Calcutta was a great blow to the cause of the Hindu-Muslim unity as 
his colleagues in the Hindu Mahasabha had no knowledge of his under- 
standing, with Motilal. The latter had started his negotiation with 
Rai before the convention and though Lajpat Rai had been influenced 
by Motilal’s arguments, he did not think it expedient to give in at that 
stage when the Muslims were insisting on other concessions also. It 
was decided by both of them that Hindu opposition to the Muslim 
demands might continue and even “stiffen up to the time the convention 
was held.” The object in view was to “reduce the Muslim demands to 
an irreducible minimum.” 47 In accordance with the understanding 
arrived at between the two, Lajpat Rai, while presiding over the 
Etawab Session of the Hindu Mahasabha (October 27, 1 927) put up a 
strong opposition to every part of the Muslim . demands. . Lafer at the 
Calcutta Convention, the Hindu Mahasabha made full use of his 
Etawah speech. 

Thus, Lala Lajpat Rai was a liberal communal nationalist. No 
doubt he strongly believed in liberal, democratic, humanist and 
nationalist value but was also a believer and practitioner of communal 
politics. His confidential correspondence with nationalist Hindus— 
M R. Jayakar, Malaviya, B.S. Moonje, Purshottamdas Thakurdas, 
Tarakbnathdas, Narendranath, Jairam Daulatram etc., speeches in 
various provincial and national Hindu conferences, dual role in unity 
conferences in 1920s, strong associations with Hindu movements— 
Shuddhi and Sangalhan, work as a president of the Hindu Mahasabha 
amply demonstrate his communal approach. His views and endeavours 
on reclamation and reconversion antagonised the Muslim leaders. He 
and his group did not make serious attempts to accomodate the Muslim 
demands when communal politics was taking rapid strides. He had 
no faith in Jinnah and his Delhi proposals. After 1922 he appeared as 
a changed leader. National leaders belonging to Hindu community 
rightly started calling him as the person incharge of the Hindu 
embassy.” .> ■ . 
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The British Raj and the Raj Bhagati* of 
the Sikh Elites 

Joginder Singh** 

Loyalty to the British raj was a predominent stance of the Sikh 
leadership of the Singh Sabha, the Diwan and the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
organisations. Since these organisations were controlled by the ‘natural 
leaders’, it is often stated that loyalty was a ‘class character’. Neverthe- 
less, close study of the social background of the leaders belonging to 
the lower-middle class shows that they too often vied with one another 
to be more loyal to the British raj. In fact, it was not social back- 
ground but political orientation and aspirations of these leaders which 
determined their attitude towards the raj. The present paper, however, 
examines some of the major characteristics of the Raj Bhagati of the 
Sikh leadership in the early twentieth century. 

To safeguard and promote the interests of their community, the 
Sikh leaders initially depended upon the benevolence of the British 
government. They believed that the British were civilized, committed 
to the ideals of justice, welfare of the people and democratic rule. 
They were ready to introduce that self-rule associating the Indians with 
the government . 1 The Sikh leaders further believed that the British 
had restored law and order, general peace and contentment hither to 
unknown to the Indians under the ‘indigenous rule . 2 Their belief in 
benovolence of the British rule got strengthened when they noted 
that the Sikhs were presently better off as compared their miserable lot 
in the times of the former rule. Their schools, temples, and prosperous 
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peasantry, they estimated, all pointed to the great progress they made 
under the aegies of this government. They opinioned that the interests 
of the Sikh community were 'vitally and indissoubly bound with the 
British government .” 3 

Origin of the Raj Bhagati can be traced to the British policies and 
programmes which brought the Sikh landed and priestly classes into 
the position of leadership of the Sikh community, and made them a 
major bastion of the British empire in the last quarter of nineteenth 
century. The latter, responding to special concessions by the former, 
cultivated the loyalty to the Crown. The convergency of interests gave 
rise to the loyalist beliefs and attitudes among the Sikh elites. 
Moreover, the rising number of educated Sikhs came to the fold of 
socio-religious organisations. These were organisations known as the 
Singh Sabhas, the Diwans and the Chief Khalsa Diwan and were 
located in almost all the towns of the Punjab province. These 
organisations aimed at cultivating loyalty to the crown. The Sikh 
elites made a special constitutional provision which debarred those 
Sikhs who had proved disloyal to the government. They also decided 
as a matter of principle, not to discuss in their meetings anything 
against the British Government. Raj Bhagati, thus became an article 
of faith of the succeeding leaders as well as following of these organis- 
ations in the early twentieth century . 4 

The ‘natural leaders’ comprising of Sikh maharajas, rajas, rais and 
sardars further strengthened this belief as most of them were patrons 
and officer-bearers of the Sikh organisations. Besides, tfye Sikh perio- 
dicals affiliated with these organisations, played an important rolo in 
percolating this belief among the educated Sikhs. Consequently, the 
most for the educated Sikhs too began to believe the natural leaders as 
the true representatives of the community. To them, the natural 
leaders upheld the dignity and honours of the communiiy and set forth 
examples to be emulated by the subject . 5 A section of the Sikh 


3- For detail, see, Khalsa, Lahore, 1900, p. 4; Bhai Avtar Singh, f *A Message 
to the Sikhs,” Sikh Review, p. 63; and Abstract of the Proceedings of the 
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periodicals addressed the maharajas and raias as the jathedars of the 
community, spiritual as well as the temporal heads. The Sikh maharajas 
and rajas, the periodical stated, enjoyed their present position to the 
grace of Sikh Gurus. For that matter, they sought their intervention even 
in the religious controversies . 6 Besides, the periodicals portrayed them 
as the ideal Sikh rulers and eulogised the services rendered by them to 
the British government. Thus, the protagonists of theory of benevolence 
not only accentuated this belief but also strengthened their own 
position. 1 ? ; . 

To be loyal to the British raj was a religious and moral obligation 
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6. The epitephs used for the Sikh rajas were Nabhapati, Patialapati, Sikhan da 
Jathedar and Dayalu te Kirpalu Sarkar, 

Among the contemporary Sikh rajas, the ruler of Patiala, Bhupendra 
Singh, was held in esteem, particularly by Sunder Singh Majithia and the 
Khalsa Samachar group. The latter sought the intervention of Maharaja 
in the Ragmala controversy and succeeded to get a royal proclamation 
ordering Babu Teja Singh, the leaders of Panch Khalsa Diwan Bhasaur, to 
refrain publishing Guru Granth deleting ‘Ragmala’. However, Maharaja’s 
wisdom was questioned and proclamation was thought to be anti-Sikh 
tradition : for detail, see Panth Sewak, Lahore, Vol. 5, 26 June 1918, pp. 1-3. 

7. Amongthe Sikh writings, Bhai Kahan Singh’s writings are of typical value 
in this connection. The author, besides, emphasising the ideal Sikh 
character of the Sikh rulers; also quotes the extracts from the volume of 
The Rajas of the Punjab and Chiefs and Families of Note (by Griffen) in 
order to focus the close association between the Sikh rajas and the British 
on the one hand and qualities of a good administrator on the other. The 
following is one of the sample writings about the Sikh. rajas ; 
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of the Sikhs. One of the fundamentals of Siks Gurus’s teachings, the 
Patiala Gazette stated, was to cultivate a loyalty to the swami, the 
master and for that matter a Sikh follower, was expected to place 
his services at the disposal of his master 8 Quoting an anecdote from 
the Sikh history, the newspaper wrote that when a Sikh soldier sought 
Guru Angad’s sermons, the latter told the follower that he should lay 
his life if a situation warranted to protect the honour of swami and 
must not run away from the battelfield . 9 The newspaper implied that 
the Sikhs must cultivate that kind of spirit of sacrifice among them- 
selves and serve the British master, to whom Guru himself blessed to 
liberate the Indian country from the native tyranny and anarchy . 10 With 
a difference of degree, most of the Sikh periodicals propogated Raj 
Bhagati, reproducing the literature, speeches, addresses and resolutions 
of the Sikh leaders and organisations which eulogised the benevolence 
of British raj and to be Namak Halal, loyal to the raj . 11 


8. “fan* fag fegawi'g* fsH Patiala Gazettee, 28 September 1910, pp. 3-4; 

“ara H'fcra s fan* § fan! e> faaHsl fscw sHa us», »ra upus h»h! amt 
faa gfa »ran Fmw tl, era' : 

7) Ho? UH'H S9' a* 5?3>4 I 
H3?> tflw? U qaM 1 

h’hI afo ABSHq 3crar; 
sla* foe, saa f3u wfi i 
3* a H'H ailq sfa 
sHa aa?H tro 33 i 


(aia fgs'H, u f 3B'at io) 

9. Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

10. “An Address of Maharaja of Patiala State on the second year of the World 
War, August 1916,” Patiala Gazette, 9 August 1916, p. 3. 

11. The Sikh periodicals were Khalsa Samachar, Khalsa Panth, Punjabi Bhain 
and Khalsa Panth', 

“ffltns 3'al 3.n3 fain H'faq 3 afa Hsfne bus* ewe 1 tfaraBl am etw aaaa* 
W3 Hj traa efas'a arae nfaw § h1h Bara, ufa3 t nra sal ufa tflas ua fefnws 
fs3 3 b 1 aaa Hfasera e §a wiara' eaefa3' mi ua ua T a el »foe »j[HS3' sd 
ata Ha'am >nae>H afal »ra aara ub t 5 aae'c?'” Punjabi Bhain,, May 1913, 
p. = 39. “ 

“h! »ffH3H3 el eaa’a H'ftra >«§ qfa mes R'faq fag gga R'fosHra tfl £ 

hsh fes na a'3 air el elvH'S' algl aiel, W3tra'el esfal aiel i” Khalsa 
Samachar, 4 May 1913, p. 7- 
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To make Raj Bhagati more sacrosanct, a section of the Sikh 
intelligensia coined prophecies. It was said that Gurus themseles 
blessed the ties between the Sikhs and the British; and that the Akal 
Purakh will maintain and sustain it. 12 Therefore, it was the duty of 
the Khalsa to arm themselves, for the raj and sacrifice their lives for 
its cause. The Guru shall bless them in this and the next world. 13 
Reiterating this belief, Bhai Arjun Singh, an influential Sikh activist 
stated : “Our ninth Guru, in many of his prophetic utterances, has 
clearly laid it down for us to regard the present government as our own, 
because it was entrusted to the representatives of this government to 
liberate our country from the clutches of all evil influences. It was 
under the guidance of a merciful providence that the British officials 
brought to this country peace, prosparity and the gift of learning. 14 

Similarly, it was stated that Sikh Gurus themselves ‘‘uttered 
remarkable prophecy with regard to the advent of the English as the 
conquerers of the Punjab and destroyers of the Mughal empire.” 18 
The prophecy was given much publicity by manufacturing the booklets, 
tracts and coverage in the Sikh news-papers. Consequently, such 
propoganda added aura to the invincibility of the British arms and 
greatly influence the Sikhs to rally the Union Jack, though in 1915s, 


12. Panth, 14 January 1907 : “>hrh gig 3‘5'a3 531 3 * feu feH3' 33 IS 33 fa 313 
asailua til H3'3 'r § h?' 3 warn al si afgfea 3i?3SH‘3 afiu >na'H ugy § 
33H 6iSH>3 >H33 § >H35 3f0S' 3 I 3' fa§‘ S' 33 I Also see, Punjabi Bhain, 
January, 1913, p. 2. 

13. For detail, Ajit Singh, Sark ar Angrezi Prati Sikh Kaum Da Dharam, (Pbi.), 
pp. l-ll. gl 3i3 3ifa3 fa'uj W1 h fay' f aa'B'sl mi U3'33l ssl uaH : 

“ al 3i3 33i a3'33 til m rtf 3i3 afue faui ttf si wusl ftfesil ferns 

3 §tfa......fa >>13133 U'38'3 33'3 3'tf 3531 I §3 »f'US >H'H3 33 fa WU3 §3' 

3'ftW Hi fetf aa'3'31 >H3 3Ha SB'S 33 3 §3' Si U'33 33 33P >X3 33 aa3 
sa'slHel fe'H's »i3 >H33i a3 fa we's nai yg 33 ' 33 l < 5 >h Has' »;§ 53 wnra 
tps aua's ass' i >hh' aas aaa »puS 33 ' 33 'si ferra q'U3 o#3tf I ...“Also see, 
Punjabi Bhain, Jan., 191. 

14- Bhai Arjun Singh, “A Message to the Sikhs,” p. 2. The Sikh Review, 
Calcutta, p. 62. 

15. “The story goes that standing on the flat roof of the house in which he (Guru 
Teg Bahadur) was imprisoned, just before his death he looked in the 
direction of Bombay, and then raising his arm he said,” from the west will 
come my fair skinned disciples wearing helmets, who shall avenge my death, 
and utterly destroy my enemies” : Gulford, E, Sikhism, 1915, pp. 1-19. 
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the authenticity of such prophecies began to be questioned. 16 

On two occasions, Raj Bhagati of the Sikhs, especially of the Sikh 
gentry, demonstrated that the problems and demands of the community 
were subordinate to the imperial interests. First was the Agrarian 
agitation of 1907 and the second the outbreak of the World War first 
and the Ghadar movement. On both the occasions, the Sikh leaders 
supported the British with their mite. They encountered the anti- 
British propogands carried out by the agitationists. They regretted 
that “some of the misguided spirits had tried, by the mad acts, to 
tarnish the reputation of sikh loyalty. Such persons neither really are 
nor deserved to be called as sikhs. Those who are led astray from the 
path chalked out by our Gurus must severely condemned by every true 
believer. Those who try to create discontent in country or embarrass 
the government by the lawlessness and disorder shall find no sympathy 
from us. The sikh community shall regard such miscreants as were 
criminals of the worst type.” 17 The agitationists were declared fallen 
sikhs as their activities were contrary to the spirit of Sikhism. 18 

Similarly reasons were cited for supporting the British during the 
World War First. “The motives of His Majesty in declaring war against 
Germany and Austria were purely unselfish and noble. It is now the 
duty of every sikh to come to the help of the British Empire. ..Now we 
should show by both our words and actions that we fully realise our 
responsibilities and that we are prepared to share the burden of these 
responsibilities entailed. We are bound to serve the empire because our 
beloved Emperor has called us to do so; because it is our own homes; 
and because it is our duty to help those who are fighting for their 

16. St. Nihal Singh, “The Soldiers Sikh,” The Sikh Review ; and Gulford E,. 
op- cit., p. 19. 

17. Bhai Avtar Singh, “Message to the Sikhs”, The Sikh Review, 63; “Sikh 
Address to the Honour presented by S. Sadhu Singh on behalf of the Sikh 
Sardars,” The Sikh and Sikhism, Vol. I, No. 21, 1918, pp. 1-2. 

18. Presidential Address, ‘‘Eight Session of the Educational Conference, 12-13" : 
...hs U3H a a 3 fa fuss as a Halfsm* i ; gel gun? s<il sai uay* is 
wfea 3a* feu u i uay* si aaai aaa gas mmai mi gruel £h ali os, fee sgj 
s'h H'sa fay afe 1 is ua mas fee fay* el ail aweae! a* fyura il is* s's 9, 
aar B'3' uu fes* sai* f gal aa33 mi feres' ?us 3y fegi 0 mi fes* s npue' 
ay3 eyl i a'sla’aa bh 3S> ft. ..feu sa fay uaH § mgs* i‘ fgsgs uf 33 as 
fa@Ta fay uaH e» fea mas fcH a as>s1 mi h'h! 3313 ! 9 1 wuS amml 3 feaq 
as 1 fay uhh 3 1 feay as 1 9, mia rn'erfl fay my©3 3 mfua'al saV... 
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liberaties, and to crush those who are a menace to the cause of truth 
and love,” 19 

The sikh gentry mobilized their resources to send the recruits, 
apart from their personel forces and war funds. The Chief Khalsa 
Diwan also extended its help in recruitment at various headquarters. 20 
The sikh soldiers magnificientally distinguished themselves in the battle 
field and won more than 100 orders of Merit out of total 186 and also 
200 Indian Distinguished Medals out of the total of 370. S. Gajjan 
Singe, members of the Council of the Lt. Governor Punjab, thanked the 
Viceroy and Lt. Governor “for the fulsome recognition and acknow- 
ledement of the services and assistance rendered by the Sikh 
community.” 21 

Nevertheless, belief and practice in Raj bhagati, began to erode 
fastly towards the end of the World War First. Its erosion was prima- 
rily due to the rivalry between the established leaders and the dissident 
Sikh activists. By this time, the number of the educated Sikhs and 
their independent periodicals multiplied. They began to espouse the 
cause of the community in an informal alternative of the Diwan organi- 
sation. They realised the irrelevance of the Raj Bhagati as the British 
government conceded demands only under pressure and the Diwan 
organisation was incapable of exercising the pressure on the govern- 
ment. More serious grouse of the dissident Sikh activists was that the 
Diwan leaders were using the Sikh organisations and institutions for 
their vested interests, and compromised with the government whenever 
the interests of the community were at the stake. Above all, the Diwan 
leaders continuously condemned those Sikhs who opposed the British 
raj, and lauded the repressive and humilating policies of the British 
officials. 

Consequently, the dissident Sikh activists made up their mind to 
dislodge the protagonists of the Raj Bhagati. They gathered at the 
Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore on March 30, 1919 and formed an exclusively 
political organisation of the Sikhs, called the Central Sikh League. The 


19. Sardul Singh, Caveeshar, "Progress of the Sikhs,” The Sikh Review, pp. 1-2. 
20- Sikh population consisting of twelve per cent supplied round about thirty 
three per cent recruits to the Army during the First World War. 

21 . For detail, see, “Abstract of Proceedings of the Council of the Lt. Governor, 
Punjab,” Punjab Gazettee, 1917, p. 191; “Extract from the Budget Speech of 
H-H. Lieutenant-Governor,” 1918, pp. 8. 
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League’s aim was essentially political; joining hands with the national- 
lists to exercise maximum possible pressure on the British to get their 
due share in the power-structure. Later when Gandhi launched Non- 
Cooperation Movement, the Sikh League whole-heartedly supported it. 
Besides, the leaders of the Central Sikh League also became the office- 
bearers of the provincial Congress Committee. Thus, pushing the 
protagonists of the Raj Bhagati into the background. 



J 


Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava as a Nationalist 

Dr, M. M. Juneja* 


Born at Rewari in an upper middle class brahmin family on 
15 November 1886, Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava was a great personality 
hailing from the pre-partition Punjab. His ancesters had shed their 
blood in the Great Revolt of 1857 while supporting Rao Tula Ram, a 
hero of the Revolt. 1 Munshi Badri Prasad, the father of Thakurdas, 
started his career as a kanungo in the Revenue Department of Punjab 
and retired as the Deputy Collector, Multan in 1912. He was the 
first Indian who was honoured with the Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal. 2 
Thakurdas belonged to that family which had produced several persons 
prominent in the field of administration and public life. One of his 
uncles. Pandit Sita Ram Bhargava, had worked as a nazim of the 
Maharaja of Bikaner. His other uncle, Rai Bhadur Pandit Jawaharlal 
Bhargava (1870-1938), ha*I been a Member of the Legislative Council 
(Centre) from 1921 to 1924, and the President of the Hissar Municipal 
Board for 22 years continuously. 3 His younger brother. Dr Gopi Chand 
Bhargava (1889-1966), was destined to be the first Chief Minister of 
Punjab from 1947 to 1951. 4 

Thakurdas passed his matriculation from Government High School, 
Hissar. After completing his schooling, he proceeded to Lahore for 
higher education. At Lahore he enrolled himself in the D.A.V. 
College and passed his Intermediate examination. For graduation, he 
joined the Foreman Christian College and took his degree in Arts. 
Here he also joined the University Law College and stood first in the 


’Lecturer in History, the C.R.M. Jat College, Hissar. 

1. Shadi Ram Joshi, Insaniyyat Ke Pahredar, Delhi, 1977, p. 1 03- 

2. Interview with DrS.P. Bhargava (nephew of Thakurdas), Delhi, 24 October 
1987. 

3. Ibid. 

4. See, M.M. Juneja, Eminent Freedom Fighters in Haryana, Hissar, 1981, 
pp. 77-84. 
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LL. B. examination. 5 6 Simultaneously he passed his M.A. in Sanskrit 
from the Foreman Christian College. From Lahore he went to 
Calcutta where he joined the Presidency College and took his master’s 
degree in History. Throughout his educational career, Thakurdas 
was a brilliant but shy student. During his stay at Lahore, he came 
into close contact with great personalities of the period including 
Mahatma Hans Raj (1860-1938), Lala Lajpat Rai (1865-1928), Bhai 
Parmanand (1874-1947) and Pandit Lakhpat Rai (of Hissar) who left 
an indelible impact on the young mind of Thakurdas. 6 His teachers 
at Hissar, Lahore and Calcutta were also equally responsible for 
moulding the future course of Thakurdas’ life. 

Thakurdas started his career as a lawyer in 1909 at Hissar. He 
shifted to Delhi when it became the capital of India in 1911. Soon he 
/ realised that so far as the litigation was concerned, Delhi had only a 

district and sessions judge court which Hissar too had, he returned to 
his dative town. In the Hissar Bar, Thakurdas established himself as 
a reputed lawyer in criminal cases. In his profession, he earned 
name, fame and wealth by sheer ability and hard work coupled with 
his legal acumen. 7 He was a prominent Member, of the Bar and had 
been its President several times. He was the most highly educated 
Member of the Bar, and was well known for his advocacy of the most 
intricate law-points. Throughout the district of Hissar, the name of 
Thakurdas was frequently used as a ‘proverb’ for those youngmen who 
f used to participate intelligently in private or public discussions. Such 

youngmen were thus usually termed as the ‘Thakurdas Bhargavas’ of 
their villages. 8 Another popular saying about Thakurdas could be 
quoted as : ‘Commit murder, engage Thakurdas as the defence counsel 
and get acquitted.’ 9 

Thakurdas was not only a prominent lawyer, but a great parlia- 
mentarian too. He was elected to the Legislative Council (Centre) in 

5. The Indian Parliament (1952-57) : Authentic, Comprehensive and Illustrious 
Biographical Dictionary of Members of the two Houses of Parliament. 

f 6. S.P. Sen (ed.), Dictionary of National Biography, Calcutta, 1972, pp. 175-76. 

7. See unpublished Autobiography of Ch. Suraj, Mai, a prominent Member of 
the Hissar Bar and a Minister of the Punjab. 

8. Interview with Advocate Mahavir Prasad Jain — the Grand Old Man of 

Hissar, 30 September 1987. . 

9. Interview with Dr Bhargava, op. cit. 
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19-6 representing the Non-Muslim Ambala Division constituency 10 on 
the Independent Congress Party ticket. 11 He soon made his mark as 
a vigorous exponent of the nationalist view-point. Before joining the 
Central Legislature, Thakurdas had taken part only in local politics, 
but henceforth he had emerged as a parliamentarian of national 
stature. In 1928 he was taken as a member of the Age of Consent 
Committee 12 which prepared the draft for the forthcoming Sarda Act 
wherein Thakurdas’ contribution is commendable. When Bhagat Singh 
and Batukesvar Datta dropped two bombs in the Assembly Hall on 
8 April 1929, Thakurdas was attending the session. 12 

In 1934 Thakurdas, however, in vain, contested the elections 
against Shamlal (1883-1940) of Rohtak on the Congress Nationalist 
Party founded by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 14 But in 1946 Tha- 
kurdas successfully contested the elections for the Central Legislative 
Assembly, on the Congress ticket. In accordance with the Cabinet 
Mission Plan, a Constituent Assembly was formed in December 1946, 
and he became its member. When India adopted its Constitution on 
26 January 1950, he became a Member of the Provisional Parliament. 
During the first and second, general elections of 1952 and 1957, he was 
elected to the Lok Sabha from the Gurgaon and Hissar Parliamentary 
constituencies respectively on the Congress ticket. 15 

During his career as a parliamentarian, Thakurdas criticised the 
pace of progress towards the goal of responsible government in the 
British India. 16 He made his mark while contributing to the enact- 
ments of the Criminal Procedure Code, the Civil Procedure Code, the 
Limitation Act, etc. 17 The clause on cow’s protection, incorporated 


10. K.C. Yadav, A Handbook of Elections in Punjab, 1909-47. 

11. The Party was founded by Lala Lajpat Rai in September 1926. See also R.C. 
Majumdar (ed.), Struggle for Freedom, Vol. XI, Bombay, 1967, p. 417. 

12. Lok Sabha Who's Who, Delhi, 1957, p. 52. 

13. Mrs. Thakurdas confirmed telephonically from Hissar and came to know 

that none had been hurt. Interview with Mrs Krishna Bhargava (daughter- 
in-law of Thakurdas), who heard the story from her mother-in-law, Hissar. 
15 October 1987. . 

14. Interview with Advocate Mahavir Prasad Jain, op. cit. 

15. Lok Sabha Who's Who, op. cit. 

16. Sen, op. cit. 

17. See, The Constituent Assembly Debates, pp. 877, 907-08; The Legislative 

Assembly Debates, Vol- I, 14 February 1947, pp. 635-36, The Lok Sabha 
Debates, pp. 11-26; 5 November 1952; The Tribune 14 December 1962. ' 
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in the Indian Constitution, is chiefly due to the efforts of Thakurdas 
and Dr Rajendra Prasad. Almost all the progressive measures and 
reformatory laws not only instinctively drew Thakurdas’ attention, but 
. had his powerful support too. The legislative records, on such 
enact ments, are full of his contribution. 

Being a fearless parliamentarian, Thakurdas never hesitated from 
criticising the government as and when he felt that it was on the wrong 
tract. Inspite of being a Congress M.P., Thakurdas was earnest on 
several occasions, while attacking the Congress Government. 18 That 
is why, the Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, while introducing 
him to the Chinese Premier Chou-En-lai, rightly remarked : “Pandit 
Thakurdas Bhargava is the de-facto leader of the Opposition.” 1 ® 

Furthermore, Thakurdas was undoubtedly one of the rare 
legislators who took maximum part in the parliamentary debates. 
Even in his seventies he could enjoy no leisure. His parliamentary 
deliberations kept him occupied so much that he could hardly get any 
moment to think of other assignments. 

Keeping his services as a parliamentarian in view, Thakurdas was 
not only taken as a Member of the Age of Consent Committee, but 
was also elevated to the Rehabilitation Advisor of the Punjab Govern- 
ment, the Chairman of the Jails Enquiry Committee, the senior-most 
Member of the Panel of Chairmen In the first and the second Lok 
Sabha; and a Member of the Estimates Committee, the Public Accounts 
Committee and the Defence Committee. 20 He was also offered the 
Ministerial office by the Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru several 
times, but Thakurdas always declined to accept the offer and perfcrred 
to serve his fellow-countrymen as an enlightened Member of the 
Parliament. 21 The Union Cabinet Minister of Food and Agriculture, 
K.M. Munshi, used to visit Thakurdas residence (31, Canning Lane, 
New Delhi) to seek his seasoned guidance whenever the former had to 
face any problems in his Ministry. 22 

Apart from being an illustrious parliamentarian, Thakurdas was a 
social reformist par excellence. Being a highly educated person, he 


18. Unpublished Autobiography of Ch. Suraj Mai, op- cit. 

19. The Tribune, 14 December 1962. 

20. Lok Sabha Who's Who, op- cit. 

21. Interview with Dr Bhargava, op- cit- 

22. Ibid. 
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had an enlightened outlook knowing well the role of ‘education’ in 
nation building. To promote the cause of education, he alongwith 
Pandit Neki Ram Sharma (1887-1956) and Lala Hardev Sahai (1892- 
1962)— the two prominent social workers of the region, established the 
Vidya Pracharani Sabha at Hissar in 1923. Thakurdas was its President 
and guiding light. Under the auspices of this Sabha, sixty-five primary 
schools were set up in different villages of the Hissar district wherein 
the Indian culture, through Hindi medium, was imparted to the 
students. 23 With the establishment of the above Sabha, Thakurdas 
embarked upon his commitment to public service. 

Not satisfied with the pace of progress of primary education in his 
region, Thakurdas also wanted to promote the cause of higher education. 
He encouraged serveral youngmen to get higher education by financially 
supporting them. 24 He was also instrumental in establishing the Fateh 
Chand College for Women at Hissar in 1954. It was no doubt a 
premier women college in the Ambala Division. Before the partition 
of India, the Fateh Chand Trust had its college in Lahore, but it was 
now established at Hissar chiefly because of Thakurdas’ efforts. Apart 
from collecting handsome amount from different donors, he himself 
donated Rs. 25,000/- for establishing the college. He also served the 
institution by becoming one of its trustees. 2 ® 

Thakurdas wanted to open an educational institution in his region 
where the students could get a better type of education, i.e.» the 
synthesis of the Western and the Gurukul patterns. To gen the scheme 
implemented, he approached the concerned authorities, donated 
Rs. 50,000/- himself, and collected Rs. 2,00,000/- from other sources. 
Ultimately, the proposed institution— the Public High School but now 
known as the Senior Model School— started imparting education to the 
children at Hissar in 1957. 26 This living monument, erected by Thakur- 
das, is no doubt still serving the people of Hissar, but the type of 
education which its founder had once envisaged is yet to be introduced. 

Besides Starting several educational institutions Thakurdas founded 
the Educational Relief Trust at Hissar which used to financially help the 
poor students of the district. 2 ? He was also instrumental in getting 


23. Joshi, op. cit., p. 157. 

24. See, Personal Diaries of Thakurdas, 9 August, 1945 to 2 January, 1960. 

25. Interview with Advocate Jain, op. cit. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Interview with Advocate Jagat Sarup, op. cit. 
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the Chatterjee Memorial Library constructed at Hissar on 12 January 
1930. The library was established in memory of his frierid, Babu 
Jyotish Prasad Chatterjee (1867-1918), who had migrated himself from 
Bengal to Hissar as a lawyer in 1893. 28 Thakurdas also founded the 
Hissar Educational Society to run properly the educational institutions 
established by him. 29 Furthermore, speaking from the floor of Parlia- 
ment, he frequently advocated the free and the compulsory primary 
education throughout the country. 

Apart from serving the cause of education, Thakurdas’ role in other 
social welfare activities is equally commendable. He worked a lot in 
getting the Churamani Maternity Hospital constructed at Hissar. Being 
a Member of the Parliament, he successfully persuaded Mehar Chand 
Khanna, the Rehabilitation Minister, to sanction the grant of Rs. 
3,00,000/- from his Ministry for establishing the hospital. Thakurdas 
also collected Rs. 2,00,000/- from individual donors. He was also 
instrumental in getting the Vishnu Devi Hospital constructed of 
Hissar. For these hospitals, he not only collected huge amount of 
money from different sources, but also donated himself several thou- 
sands of rupees. It w^s Thakurdas who boosted the activities of the 
Churamani Trust founded by Lala Jaswant Rai (1882-1971 

Whenever any calajmity fell on the people of his region, Thakurdas 
readily came forward to support the sufferers. Because of the total 
failure of rains, the district of Hissar and its surrounding areas, known 
as th e Bangor desh, were badly effected during the years 1938-40. To 
help the victims, a relief committee was formed with Thakurdas as its 
Vice-President, and Pandit Neki Ram Sharma and Lala Hardev Sahai 
as its President and Secretary respectively. 31 Thakurdas first of all 
donated Rs. 5,000/- towards the relief fund. He worked day and 
night to get the sufferings of the affected people and cattle redressed. 
As a result of ceaseless efforts made by Thakurdas and other social 
workers, the relief committee collected Rs. 3,50, 000/-, 2,880 mounds of 
corn and 56,881 garments which were distributed among the needy. 
The committee also opened ten welfare centres for the famine-stricken 
people and cattle. 32 Because of these welfare activities, thousands of 

28. Chatterjee Smarak Pustkalya Parichayika ( This pamphlet was published 
in 1985). 

29. Interview with Advocate Jagat Sarup, op- cit. 

30. Interview with Advocate Jain, op ■ cit. - 

31. See, AICC Files, 1938-40. 

32. Ibid. 
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cattle could be saved from the butcher’s knife, and a large number of 
men, women and children were protected from the clutches of cold and 
starvation. Thakurdas also donated a huge amount of money for 
digging wells in several villages. 88 

The dawn of Independence was preceded and followed by the most 
horrible riots ever witnessed in the Indian history. The communal 
riots were followed by mass migration from Pakistan to India and vice- 
versa on such a great scale that has no parallel even in the history of 
world. Thakurdas supported the cause of rehabilitating the countless 
migrant families who had sought shelter in different parts of India. He 
also made a suggestion in the Central Legislative Assembly proposing 
the levy of a tax to aid the rehabilitation of refugees. 34 

Thakurdas had soft corner for the weaker! sections of society, 
especially the sudras or harijans. Though belonging to the Hindu 
religion, a sudra was looked down upon by the caste Hindus; he was 
precluded from the elementary right of entry to the public temples; he 
was not allowed to use public wells and tanks; and, above all, the mere 
physical touch of a sudra contaminated a member of the so-called 
higher castes. Hallowed with the traditions and sanctified by the 
fundamentalists, the pernicious institution of untouchability had been 
existing in the Hindu society since the later Vedic Age. Efforts to 
restore equal rights to the sudras were made from time to time by 
several noble souls like Gautama, Kabir, Guru Nanak, etc., but the 
institution of untouchability could not be eliminated. It was under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi that the movement for abolishing 
untouchability could receive an effective stimulus. Being a great 
sympathiser of the harijans. Thakurdas actively associated himself with 
Gandhi’s anti-untouchability campaign and supported the cause whole- 
heartedly. To ameliorate the pitiable condition of harijans, he founded 
the Harijan Sevak Sangh at Hissar. 35 Under the presidentship of 
Thakurdas, the Sangh did a commendable work for the said" cause. His 
sphere of harijans' welfare activities was not confined to the district of 
Hissar alone, but he also took up their cause while speaking from the 
floor of Legislative Council (centre). To quote an instance, on 23 
February 1928, when Thakurdas was advocating the cause of harijans, 


33. Interview with Dr Bhargava, op. cit. 

34. Biographical Dictionary of Members of the Two Houses of Parliament (1 952- 
57), op. cit- 

35. Lak Sabha Who’s Who, op- cit ■ 
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meanwhile, another Member of the House questioned him : “Will you 
shake hands with them (untouchables) ? Thereupon, Thakurdas 
replied : 

“What is shaking hands ? I am ready to dine with them.” 36 

Whenever Thakurdas realised that any section of society was 
facing any genuine problem, he always stood for them. To quote 
certain instances, in 1947 when government employees of Ferozepur 
went on strike, he took up their cause vigorously . 3 ? In the same year, 
while taking part in the legislative deliberations, he highlighted the 
problems being faced by the passengers visiting the Bhatinda Junction 
Station. 38 

Thakurdas also served the cause of India’s struggle for freedom in 
his own way. When Mahatma Gandhi launched the Non-cooperation 
movement in 1920, Thakurdas joined the Indian National Congress. 
Charging nothing, he always pleaded the cases of Congress workers with 
heart and soul. He liberally financed the campaigns, movements and 
other nationalist activities of the Congress Party. He also financially 
supported the families of certain revolutionaries. 39 

Beyond the country’s frontiers, Subhash Chandra Bose reorganised 
the Indian National Army (INA) in February 1943 to conduct a military 
campaign for the liberation of his nation. But with the surrender of 
Japan and the reported death of Subhash in August 1945, the INA 
practically dispersed, and nearly 70,000 INA-men were made the 
prisoners of war awaiting the trial for waging war against the Crown. 40 
To help the under-trials, a Defence Commission, comprising distinguish- 
ed lawyers, was constituted. Thakurdas came forward and supported 
the cause of the nationalist soldiers whole-heartedly. Apart from 
collecting the INA-Fund along with Nehru, Thakurdas actively assisted 
Bhulabhai Desai (1877-1946), the defence lawyer of the INA-under 
trials, in preparing the cases. 41 

It is true that Thakurdas never suspended his legal practice and 
was never arrested during the freedom struggle. Whenever he contested. 


36. Lajpat Rai, Unhappy India, Calcutta, 1928, pp. 524-25. 

37. See, The Central Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol- I, 1947, pp. 408-09. 

38. Ibid., p. 274. 

39. Interview with Advocate Jain, op. cit. 

40. See, S. A. Ayer, The Story of the INA, Delhi, 1972, pp. 71-77. 

41- Interview with late Anand Bhargava (son of Thakurdas), Hissar, 19 August 
1977. Also Interview with Dr Bhargava, op. cit. 
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any election, he was attacked by the rival groups alleged that he had 
never been to jail for the cause of freedom. 42 Despite the fact that he 
was neither a freedom fighter nor a staunch Congressite, yet he was 
elected thrice to the Central Legislature on the Congress ticket in 1946, 
1952 and 1957. He was even requested by the Congressmen to contest 
the 1962-general elections, but declined to accept the offer on grounds 
of his failing health. Apart from it, he was also nominated as the 
Secretary of the Congress Parliamentary Party by the Congress High 
Command in 1957. 43 

/ 

Whenever nationalist leaders like Subhash Chandra Bose, Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr Rajendra Prasad, Sarojini 
Naidu, G. V. Mavalankar, M. A. Ayyangar, Purushotam Das Tandon 
and Dr Radha Krishnan visited Hissar, they always stayed and dined 
with Thakurdas. To quote The Tribune dated 30 November 1938 : ~ 
Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, visited Hissar on 
28 November 1938. Arriving three hours late. President Bose 
rushed to the house of Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava for breakfast, 
and then went to address a public meeting where he said that 
Swaraj alone could save India. 

Thakurdas had his independent views. Though he belonged to an 
orthodox Hindu family, yet he was in favour of the progressive measur- 
es. He stood for equal status for the women-folk, widow-remarriage 
and intercaste-marriage. He earnestly supported the Hindu Code Bill 
and its offshoot, the Hindu Succession Act. He had espoused the cause 
oiharijans with enthusiasm and worked for their cause zealously. He 
worked wholeheartedly to get the Sarda Bill placed on the statute book 
which raised the age of marriage for both the groom and the bride. He 
favoured the national education as well as the free and compulsory 
primary education throughout the country. He supported the cause of 
village uplift and cottage industry. He along with Dr Rajendra Prasad, 
spared no pains to get the clause of banning the cow slaughter incorpo- 
rated in the Indian Constitution, He also opposed the prevailing evil 
of corruption. While speakiug from the floor of the Central Legislative 
Assembly on 3 February 1947, Thakurdas suggested an amendment to 
the Prevention of Corruption Bill, moved by Sardar Patel. 44 Thakurdas 


42. Interview with Advocate Jain, op. cit. 

43. Biographical Dictionary of Members of the Two Houses of Parliament (1952- 
57), op. cit. 

44. The Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. I, 1947, pp. 88-90. 
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was very eager to see the all round development of his country. 

While commenting on India’s foreign policy, adopted by Nehru, 
Thakurdas once observed : “It is quite sound and has helped the cause 

of world peace, though it has brought no material gain to India.” 
Furthermore, he was optimistic about the rise of the East and wanted 
the yoke of the Western Imperialism to be thrown away. Imperialist 
nations, he stated, ‘should no longer consider Asia a fertile field for 
exploitation.’ 45 

Even during the last days of his life, Thakurdas was active in 
national activities. He collected a considerable amount of kind and 
cash for the National Defence Fund following the Sino-Indian conflict 
of October 1962. Ultimately, the inevitable end came to Thakurdas, 
and he breathed his last at 2.30 p.m. on the Wednesday 12 December 
1962. 46 His funeral procession was accompanied by hundreds of his 
admirers and associates. Flowers were showered on his mortal body, 
wrapped in the National Flag, when it passed through the main streets 
and bazars of his home town Hissar. His pyre was lit by his eldest son, 
Pandit Jagdish Prasad Bhargava. With it, a great son of the soil. 
Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava, disappeared in body, but his immortal 
work remained behind. Paying tributes to the departed soul. The 
Tribune of 14 December 1962 remarked: “By the death of Pandit 
Thakurdas Bhargava another stalwart of the freedom struggle has passed 
away into the unknown realms.” 

Now a pertinent question arises : What is the place of Thakurdas 
in the galaxy of nationalists ? Though he was ideologically nearer to 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sardar Patel and Dr 
Rajendra Prasad, and opposed the Congress policy of appeasing the 
Muslims, yet he earned a status for himself of a renowned social 
reformist, a great philanthropist and, a peerless parliamentarian. As 
a member of the Central Legislature, he was undoubtedly the most 
influential personality hailing from his province, Whenever the legisla- 
tive and constitutional history of India is written, bis name will go 
down there as the Modern Manu of the united Punjab. The coming 
generations of India would be indebted to Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava 
who lived and worked for the all round development of fellow-country- 
men, and thus occupies a prominent place amidst the galaxy of 
nationalists. 


45. See, op. cit- 

46. The Indian Express, 13 December 1962. 
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The Reaction of the Sikh Community 
Towards the Cripps Proposals— A Critical Study 

Dr M. S. Sahni* and Dr S. M. Verma** 


Cripps Proposals were the outcome of the critical war situation 
created by Japan’s rapid advance in South-East Asia. The Congress 
was busy with its programme of individual civil disobediance. The 
Muslim League wanted nothing short of Pakistan. The Sikhs, particu- 
larly the Akalis, though going all out to support the British war effort 
were sulking at the working to the Act of 1935, especially at the 
operation of the Communal Award. They were also anxious to have a 
Sikh representative on the Executive Council of the Viceroy. But above 
all, they certainly wanted to secure their position constitutionally and 
would welcome any opportunity that might open a dialogue for further 
constitutional reforms in the country. Their cooperation with the 
Government, they thought, would bring concessions for them in the next 
reforms. But they failed to realise that because of their miniscule 
minority and lack of community’s concentration in strength in any 
area, the British would not be troubled by any qualms of conscience in 
jettisoning them when it would come to making an arrangement with 
the major communities. Words of praise and regret would be forthco- 
ming in plenty. But fair words do not butter parsnips : 

The following were the main privisions of Cripps Proposals : x 

I. Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, steps shall be 
taken to set up in India, in the manner described hereafter, an 
elected body charged with the task of framing a new constitu- 
tion for India. 

II. Provision shall be made, as set out below, for the participa- . 
tion of the Indian states in the constitutional-making body . 


* Formerly Head, Department of History, Govt. Mohindra College, Patiala. , 

** Reader in History, Department of Correspondence Courses, Punjabi 
University, Patiala. 

1. Gwyer, Maurice and Appadorai, A., Speeches and Document on the Indian 
Constitution 1921-1947, Vol. II, London, 1957, pp. 520-21. 
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III. His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and implement 
forthwith the constitution so framed subject only to : 

(i) the right of any province of British India that is not 
prepared to accept the new constitution to retain its 
present constitutional position, provision being made for 
its subsequent accession if it so decides. With such non- 
acceding provinces, should they so desire, His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new 
constitution, giving them the same full status as Indian 
Union, and arrived at by a procedure analogous to that 
here laid down. 

(ii) the signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated between 
His Majesty’s Government and the constitution-making 
body. This treaty will cover all necessary matters 
arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility from 
British to Indian hands; it will make provision, in 
accordance with the undertakings given by His Majesty’s 
Government for the protection of racial and religious 
minorities; but will not impose any restriction on the 
power of the Indian Union to decide in the future its 
relationship to the other member States of the British 
Commonwealth. 

IV. The constitution-making body shall be composed as follows 
unless the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal communi- 
ties agree upon some other form before the end of hostilities. 
Immediately upon the result being known of the provincial 
elections which will be necessary at the end of hostilities, 
the entire membership of the Lower Houses of the Provincial 
Legislatures shall, as single electoral college, proceed to the 
election of the constitution-making body by the system of 
proportional representation. 

V. During the critical period which now faces India, and until 
new constitution can be framed His Majesty’s Government 
must inevitably bear the responsibility of and retain control 
and direction of the Defence of India as part of their world 
war effort, but the task of organising to the full the military, 
moral and material resources of India must be the responsi- 
bility of the Government of India with the co-operation of 
the peoples of India. 

Obviously, the proposals were loaded with the dangerous implica- 
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tions of Pakistan. The reaction of the Sikhs was sharp and quick. 
They did not have happy experiences of their relationship with the 
Muslims. The bulk of their population and assets were bound to fall 
in the areas to be included in Pakistan. This meant a perpetuation of 
bondage for them. All shades of opinion in the Sikh politics, therefore, 
rejected these proposals. The Central Akali Dal rejected the Cripps 
differ because it thought that it aimed at the bifurcation of the country 
and bringing about disunity. 2 Presiding over a meeting of the Central 
Akali Dal, Baba Kharak Singh condemned the scheme saying that it 
gave the same rights to the provinces that did not join the union, as it 
gave to the union. It clearly meant Pakistan, rather many Pakistans. 3 
The Working Committee of the All Sikh Parties Conference, in the 
meeting on March 16, 1942, appointed a sub-committee to formulate 
the Sikh demands vi's-a-vis the Cripps Proposals. 4 Even the Moderate 
Sikhs criticised the proposals at a meeting held at Amritsar on April 5, 
1942 under the Presidentship of SaTdar Jodh' Singh. 5 Sardar Dasaunda 
Singh and Captain 'Nauuihal Singh Man, the representatives of the 
Khalsa Defence League, another moderate and pro-Government body, 
had a meeting with Sir Stafford Cripps on March 31, 1942. They 
conveyed their disapproval of a scheme acceptance of which would 
mean more than one division of the country. 6 Incase of such a 
contingency did occur they represented that the Sikhs would like to 
have a special area in which the vote could be taken by a plebiscite to 
ascertain whether they would join the first or the second union. 7 This 
was: significant inasmuch as it showed the working of the, mind of the 
Sikh leaders as to how they wanted to protect their existence in the face 
of such proposals. With the passage of time this amorphous thinking 
gradually came to have specific outlines relating to various Sikh 
homeland demands. : 

On March 27, 1942, an All Sikh Parties deputation consisting of 
Master TaTa Singh, Sardar Baldev Singh, Sardar Ujjal Singh and 
'Sir Jogendra Singh had an interview with Mr Cripps. In this interview 


2. The Fateh, Annual Number, Vol. 23, Nos. 14-15. 
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they showed their anxiety about the protection of the Sikhs as a 
minority in the Punjab vis-a-vis this proposal, particularly in the face 
of the non-accession clause. They also raised the question of the 
redistribution of Punjab boundaries into two parts . 8 Sir Stafford 
Cripps assured them that very likely the Congress might not have a 
significant majority in the Constituent Assembly and that it would 
desire to get their help and co-operation by making ample provision 
for their protection in the new constitution. This would set a standard 
of minority protection which might as well be satisfactory to the Sikh 
community and might even entail the sub-division of the Punjab into 
two provinces or the setting up within the province of the Punjab of 
a semi-autonomous district for the Sikhs on the Soviet model . 9 If this 
failed and the constitution did not contain sufficient clauses to satisfy 
the Sikhs, then in the treaty which would be negotiated contemporaneo- 
usly with the framing of the constitution, insistence would be made on 
the insertion in it of the minority protection clauses in accordance with 
the definition set out in the document . 10 If the Muslims felt that they 
did not get sufficient concessions to enable them to remain within the 
Indian Union, then it would be necessary for them to obtain a vote of 
non-accession by plebiscite in the Punjab. Although they had a narrow 
majority for this purpose yet they could be anxious to increase it so as 
to have a favourable atmosphere for setting up the new second Domi- 
nion. The possibility was that they would try to woo the Sikh vote 
by offering minority protection clauses going further than those already 
offered by Indian Union and possibly going as far as agreeing to a 
division of the Province or setting up of a semi-autonomous district . 11 
Crimps told them that if, even this did not happen, the British would 
insist on the protection of the Sikh minority to the extent that, if it 
were not given, they would consider it a breach of the treaty between 
the Dominion and the British Government. But Cripps made it clear 
to the Sikh leaders . 12 

Once granted our decision to allow the Indian people complete 
freedom in determning their own constitution, there was nothing 
further that we could do to provide protection for minorities as 
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we could not intervene in the making of the constitution or in its 
carrying out after the Dominion had been set up beyond insisting 
upon the observance by the Dominion of its treaty obligations as 
regards minorities. 

If we read this dialogue carefully one thing becomes clear that 
the British really could not do anything if the successor Dominions 
did not observe the treaty obligations with regard to the minorities. 

On March 31, 1942, the All Sikh Parties Committee again met 
Mr. Cripps and conveyed their non-acceptance of his proposals to him 
as they did not give them sufficient protection. 13 They also made a 
representation to Sir Stafford Cripps. 14 In this they pointed out that 
the Cripps proposals were unacceptable to them because they conceded 
Pakistan and the cause of the Sikh community had been lamentably 
betrayed. 16 The Committee expressed its dissatisfaction with the 
document and regretted that the Sikhs had loyally supported the British 
in every battlefield of the empire “and this is our reward, that our 
position in tfie Punjab, which England promised to hold in trust, and 
in which we occupied a predominant position has been finally 
liquidated. 16 They posed a question : 17 

Why should a province that fails to secure a three-fifth’s majority 
of its legislature, in which a religious community enjoys statutory 
majority, be allowed to hold a plebiscite and be given the benefit 
of a bare majority ? In fairness this right should have been conced- 
ed to communities who are in permanent minority in the 
legislature. 

They went onto ask: “Why should not the population of any 
area opposed to separation be given the right to record its verdict and 
to form an autonomous unit ?” 18 It is strange that the Sikh leaders 
were citing the same argument which they were countering. They 
emphasised the redistribution of the Punjab territories. The Committee 
wrote that the Punjab proper extended upto the banks of the Jhelum 
and that the trans-Jhelum areas of Jhang and Multan, were “added to 


13. Ibid., Document No. 466, p. 581. 

14. Ibid., Document No. 467, p. 582. 

15. Cripps Proposal, All Sikh Parties Working Committee (author not given), 
Lahore, 1942, p. 12. 

16. Ibid. 

17. N. 6, p. 582. 

18. Ibid. 
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the Punjab by Maharaja Ranjit Singh through conquest and retained in 
it by the British for administrative convenience alone.” 19 The Commi- 
ttee made out that it was the huge percentage of Muslim population in 
these two districts which made Punjab a Muslim Majority Province. 
Conversely, the elimination of these two districts from the Punjab was 
bound to weaken the basis of the claim made by Mr Jinnah that Punjab 
should be the “centre-piece” of Western Pakistan. 20 

It also said that the Sikhs were perhaps the only community that 
was making an organised war effort by establishing the “Khalsa Defence 
of India League” to maintain its glorious traditions in the army. 21 The 
document also referred to the injustice done to the Sikhs in the Commu- 
nal Award of 1932. It further pointed out that in the sphere of the 
supreme Executive of the Province, the representation of the Sikhs was 
reduced from 33 per cent in 1921 to 25 per cent in 1926 and to 16 per 
cent in 19 37. 22 It was also stated in the document that although for 
seventeen years a Punjabi had been appointed on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, no Sikh had ever been considered for such an 
appointment. 23 

The document referred to the Pakistan resolution of March 1940 
of the Muslim League, which said : 24 

That no constitution would be workable in this country or accept- 
able to the Muslims unless it is designed on the following basic 
principles, viz. that geographically contiguous units are demarcated 
into regions which should be so constituted that such territorial 
adjustments as may be necessary that the areas in which the 
Muslims are numerically in a majority, as north-western and 
eastern zones of India, should be grouped to constitute inde- 
pendent States in which the constituent units shall be autonomous 
and sovereign. 

The Sikh leaders made out that a careful reading of the resolution 
disclosed the fact that the Muslim league itself visualised the readjust- 
ments of areas and the inclusion in their separate State of only those 
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areas in which the Muslims were in majority. 25 On this basis if a new 
Province of a contiguous area of the two divisions of Ambala and 
Jullundur plus the three districts of Lahore, Gurdaspur and Amritsar 
were carved out it would have a total population of 121,51,000 
(according to 1931 Census) with non-Muslim forming 63 per cent 
population. The other province to the west of river Ravi comprising 
the Multan and Rawalpindi divisions plus three districts of Sheikhu- 
pura, Sialkot and Gujanwala would have a total population of 
1,14,29,000 with Muslims forming 77.3 per cent population. 26 In the 
end the leaders, inter alia, stated in this document that in any interim 
or permanent scheme the following points, as safeguards, must be 
provided either in the treaty which might be enforceable or in the 
constitution itself : 27 

1. The Sikh minority in the provinces be given the same weightage 
and protection as the Muslim minority. 

2. So long as communal electorates exist, provincial cabinets 
should be formed on coalition basis. 

3. The Sikhs should be given 5 per cent representation in the 
Central Legislature. 

4. A Sikh should always be given a seat in the cabinet of the 
Central Government. 

5. A Defence Advisory Committee should be set up for advising 
the Indian Defence Minister and a Sikh should be given a seat 
on that Committee. 

6. The position of the Sikhs in the Defence forces of India 
should be maintained in keeping with their past traditions and 
strength in those forces. 

7. The share of the Sikhs should be fixed in the Provincial and 
All-India Services on the lines already provided or may be 
provided for the Muslims. 

8. The State should provide for the teaching of Punjabi in 
Gurmukhi script where a fixed number of scholars is 

' forthcoming. 

From the above it is clear that the stand of the Sikhs remained 
the same as it was at' the Round Table Conference, i.e., eradication of 
communalism or the redistribution of Punjab territorially. This latter 
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proposal was their defence against Pakistan that was implied in the 
Cripps proposals. Master Tara Singh expressed his annoyance at the 
proposals personally to Mr. Cripps and went as far as to tell him that 
impelled by the fears aroused by the proposals the Sikhs might be 
induced to cease the war effort. He also pleaded with him for a 
division of the Punjab. 28 The All Sikh Parties Conference held on 
8 April 1942 at Amritsar, and the meeting of the Shiromani Akali Dal 
at Amritsar on the same day, approved of the Sikh leaders’ parleys 
with Mr. Cripps. 29 

The Punjab Government also cautioned the Govenor-General that 
the Declaration of Cripps was bound to arouse fears in the minds of 
the minorities. 30 The Congress rejected the offer because it did not 
envisage the responsibility of this Executive to the legislature. Further, 
the features of this proposal like the freedom of a province to opt out 
of the Union, and the virtual reservation of Defence and war were not 
liked by the Congress. 31 The Muslim League which was ready to 
accept it if the Congress accepted it, rejected the offer because the 
freedom of a province to cut out of the union as embodied in the offer 
was neither clear nor full to the point of conceding the segmentation 
of India as desired by it in the demand for Pakistan. 32 It mainly 
rejected the proposal because it sought to create one Indian Union. 33 
The Hindu Maha Sabha rejected the offer because of the principle of 
dismemberment of Hindus even in a rudimentary form. 34 

The Sikhs were relieved by the fact that the proposals were rejected 
by the Congress as well as the Muslim League. 35 They were worried 
lest the Congress and the Muslim League should reach an understand- 
ing with each other and accept the proposals. In that case the Sikhs 
would have been totally ignored from the whole arrangement. Already 


28. Ibid., Document No. 455, p. 564. 

29. The Tribune, 9. 4. 1942. 
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33. N. 6, 7C; also see N. 5, document No. 227, memorandum by the Lord Privy 
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pp. 341-43. 

34. N. 31, p.332. 

35. N. 6, document No. 613, p. 669. 
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the British were attaching importance only to the Congress and the 
Muslim League and the Sikhs were being considered as something 
insignificant. 36 No doubt, in his speech in the House of Commons on 
28 April 1942 Mr. Cripps referred to the anxiety of the Sikhs to 
procure some protection against the majority rule of one community 
in the Punjab. 37 But he did not dilate further on this topic. The 
thing is that the Government was not prepared to hamper negotiations 
between big parties and as such it could not go out of the way to 
guarantee the minorities any security beyond general or abstract 
assurances. On the other hand. Master Tara Singh in his letter dated 
4 May 1942 to Mr. Cripps repeated that if the British accepted the 
proposal of the Sikhs, regarding redistribution of Punjab territories, 
conveyed to him during the Sikh leaders’ interview with him on 
■31 March 1942, he (Master Tara Singh) could bring round the Congress 
and the Hindu Maha Sabha to accept the same. 38 Looking at the 
mutual eagerness of the Congress and the Muslim League to come to 
an understanding, and also the British trend to care only for the big 
parties like the Congress and the Muslim League, this was an over- 
optimistic assertion of Master Tara Singh. The letter evoked no 
specific response from Mr. Cripps. He acknowledged this letter and 
express some grateful feelings of the British towards the Sikhs. 33 

The long and short of the matter was that the Sikhs were nowhere 
significantly placed in Cripps scheme. To safeguard their position, 
their stand revolved round three points. First, they felt the plebiscite 
on the question of accession was a dangerous proposition. Second, 
they insisted on the redemarcation of the Punjab boundaries. And 
third, in any such settlement they wanted constitutional provision for 
the protection of minorities in the form of representation in the legisla- 
ture, army and civil services, etc. Since the British were chiefly 
concerned with the big parties like the Congress and the Muslim League 
and the latter also did not bother about others, the Sikhs felt much 


36. N. 6, document No. 619, p. 766. Mr. Cripps also admitted about such a treat- 
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relieved at the failure of the offer. 

They could chime with Lord Linlithgow — Thank God : 

The Crippling feelicg is gone . 40 

But anticipating the events to follow, there were an hardly any ray 
of hope for them even beyond the far end of the dark tunnel. 


40. National Call (Evening edition), Delhi, 12 April, 1942. 
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Swami Shraddhanand and the Untouchables 
—A Case Study of reconversion of 
Malkana Rajputs 

Dr R. K. Ghai* 


The shuddhi (purification) movement, no doubt, was originated by 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati as a defensive social strategy to stem the 
tide of conversion of Hindus by the Christian missionaries and the 
Muslims during the late 19th century. But with the advent of the 
20th century, many factors, primarily communal representation in 
which the number mattered most, it received an impetus and conversion 
began to be pursued vigorously by the enthusiastic Arya Samajists 
particularly by Swami Shraddhanand who succeeded in reconverting 
many Hindus who willingly or unwillingly had converted to other 
religions. His work for the depressed classes has been the subject 
matter of many modern historians. In this paper an attempt has been 
made to highlight Swami Shraddhanand’s efforts in reconverting the 
people of a particular low caste known as Malkana Rajputs who were 
scattered through a large number of villages in the Mathura, Agra, 
Etah and Mainpuri districts of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudb. 1 
Although they had been under Muslim’s religious and cultural influence 
for centuries yet they had retained many of the Hindu practices, yet 
nearly all the Malkanas reported themselves as Muslims in the decennial 
Census of 1911. In reality, they considered themselves more Hindus 
than Muslims. Writing about the background of these Malkanas, the 
Census Commissioner reports : 2 

These are converted Hindus of various castes belonging to 


* Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Gene Robert Thursby, “Aspects of Hindu-Muslim Relations in British India : 
A Study of Arya Samaj Activities, Government of India Policies and 
Communal Conflict in the period 1923-28,” unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Duke University, 1972, p. 45. 

2. Census of India, 1911, India Report, p. 118. 
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Agra and the adjoining districts, chiefly Mathura, Etah and Main- 
puri. They are of Rajput, Jat and Bania descent. They are 
reluctant to describe themselves as Musalmans, and generally give 
their original caste name, and scarcely recognize the name Malk- 
ana. Their names are Hindu; they mostly worship in Hindu temp- 
les; they use the salutation Ram, Ram; they intermarry amongst 
themselves only. On the other hand, they sometimes frequent a 
mosque, circumcision and bury their dead; they will eat with 
Muhammadans if they are particular friends; they prefer to be 
addressed as Mian Thakur. They admit that they are neither 
Hindus nor Muhammadans, but a mixture of both. Of late some 
. of them have definitely abjured Islam. 

Since they were converted from among the Hindus and had retained 
many of the Hindu socio-religious practices, particularly the caste 
system, they received the attention of the early Hindu reformers. During 
the middle of the first decade of the twentieth century a few feeble 
attempts were made to restore social relations between the Malkanas 
and the Hindus of like status and for that purpose the Rajput Shuddhi 
Sabha was established in 1909 for encouraging the establishment of 
commensal and marriage relations between the Malkanas and parti- 
cularly the Hindu Rajput caste fellowship (biradaries) 3 . However, 
this Sabha remained into existence only for a year, yet it did succeed 
in reconverting some of them to the fold of Hinduism. 4 During the 
second decade of the century the movement became inactive, apparently 
because it was unable to overcome the general reluctance of the Hindu 
Rajputs to establish effective and lasting networks of relationship with 
the purified Malkanas. It was not until 1922 after the Moplah rebellion 
that the influential Hindu Rajputs became sufficiently interested in the 
shuddhi of Malkanas. . 

After dissociating himself from the Congress, Swami Shraddhanand 
made final arrangements through the Sarvadeshik Sabha of the Arya 
Samaj for a great campaign for the uplift of depressed classes and the 
untouchables. The Sabha approved the establishment of an organization 
— the Dalitoddhar Mandal. 5 To achieve the purpose, Swami Shraddha- 


3. Home Deptt. Poll., File No, 198 of 1924, p, 24. 

4. Arya Directory, Sarvdeshik Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Delhi, .1998 Vik, p. 196. 

5. Dalitoddhar Mandal means a society for the welfare of the down trodden 
and untouchables. The Editor of the Arya, Lahore, June 1923 at pp. 16-17 

( Continued on page 230 
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nand was authorised by the Sabha to collect 1,00,000 rupees and to 
begin his work in early February 1923. In a public notice about the 
campaign he stated : 6 

Noticing even Congress powerless to absorb the so-called 
untouchables, I have made it the sole mission of my remaining life. 
I appeal to all Hindu Aryas, irrespective of religious or political 
differences who do not like their six crore (i.e. 6,000,000) brethern 
to be out away from their community, to help me with money 
and men. 

Swami Shraddhanand’s efforts for the uplift of untouchables were 
facilitated by the resolution of the Kshatriya Upkarni Maha Sabha 
which met on 30 August, 1922 7 deciding to reconvert all those Rajput 
Hindus in their original Rajput sub-castes who had been converted 
during the time of Aurangzeb. 8 This resolution was finally endorsed 
by this Sabha which met on 31 December, 1922 under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Nahar Singh of Shahpura. 9 These resolutions when given wide 
publicity created a stir among the Muslims, particularly the Punjabi 
Muslims. They raised all type of means to stop this reconversion. 
A correspondent writing to the Zamindar avers that “the forcible 
conversion of Mussulmans to the Arya faith will prove most injurious 
to the interest of Hindu-Muslim unity.” 10 “The Muslim maulvis” 
writes Bhai Parmanand, “continued to incite the Malkanas for a long 


Continued from page 229) 

writes that though the lower castes were being shuddh (purify) by the 
Mandal but it had not got much success in the Bhangi (chuhras) of the Punjab 
especially in the district of Gurdaspur and Siaikot- Indra Vidyavachispaci 
in his Arya Samaj ka Itihas at p. 249 writes that “for Dalitoddhar in the 
beginning the word shuddhi was used. But later on it was realised that these 
two words had different meaning, the word Dalitoddhar came into use.” 

6. The Leader, February 7, 1923, p. 4. 

7. “On 30 August, 1922 Kshatriya Upkarni Mahasabha decided at Kashi under 
the Presidentship of Raja Sir Rampal Singh to take back Hindu Rajputs 
who at one time or another turned Muslims.’’ Swami Chidananda Sanayasi, 
Shuddhi Vyavastha, Bhaftiya Hindu Shuddhi Sabha, Delhi, 1983 Vik., p. 12- 

8. Sri Ram Sharma, “Swami Dayanand and Shuddhi,” Unpublished article in 
the possession of Professor Bhawani Lai Bharti, Head, Swami Dayanand 
Chair, Panjab University, Chandigarh, p. 3. (Hereafter quoted as Swami 
Dayanand and Shuddhi) Also see, Arya Directory, p. 196. 

9. Sri Ram Sharma, Mahatma Hansraj : Maker of the Modern Punjab, Jullundur, 
1965, p. 203. 

10. Zamindar, 7 March, 1923 in Punjab Press Abstract, 1923, p. 145. 
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time saying that the Arya Samajists were uplifting chamars, that they 
would convert them (Malkanas) also and make them accept food at the 
hands of those chamars." 1 ' 1 Moreover, the Muslims sent their own 
missionaries to persuade the Malkanas not to abandon their religion. 
These missionaries even preached to the Hindu Rajputs to keep the 
Malkanas out. 12 But in both these attempts, they had to stage a 
retreat, as the Malkanas themselves “did not respond to their efforts to 
convert them into conforming Musalmans.” 1 ^ Commenting upon the 
work done by the Muslims in this regard, the Muslim Outlook of 
Lahore writes. 14 

The dilatoriness displayed by Muslims in the matter of Rajput 
apostasy is most disgraceful. While Hindus, both orthodox and 
hetrodox, are straining every nerve to bring the Rajputs into their 
fold, the Mussalmans are still occupied with concerting measures 
only. ...Threats of eviction of Malkanas who are in the clutches of 
Hindu banias and of violence of the Mussalman preachers who try 
to approach other co-religionists are being freely resorted to and 
to add insult to injury, now lies have begun to be telegraphed to 
the effect that it is the Mussalmans who are threatening violence. 
To evolve a strategy and organization to counter the challenge of 
Muslim missionaries, about 85 Hindu representatives of all shades and 
beliefs held a meeting at Agra on 13 February, 1923.!5 Since Swami 
Shraddhanand was so well associated with that case, he was included 
among those invited to participate in the deliberations and discuss the 
prospects for shuddhi , 18 As a result of these deliberations, in which 

Swami Shraddhanand took active part, an organization with the name 
‘Bharatiya Hindu Shuddhi Sabha’ was founded with its headquarters at 
Agra. 17 Swami Shraddhanand accepted its Presidentship while Lala Hans 


11. Bhai Parmanand, Hindu Sangathan, tr. Lai Chand Dhawan, Lahore, 1936, 
pp. 184-85. 

12. Sri Ram Sharma, op- cit., p- 204. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Muslim Outlook, March 11, 1923 in Punjab Press Abstract, 1923, p. 145. 

15. Swami Chidananda Saraswati, “Shuddhi ka Naya Daur" in Shraddhanand, 
November 1954, p. 6. 

16. Ibid. Also see Gene Robert Thursby, op. cit., p. 48. 

17. Bharatiya Hindu Shuddhi Sabha ka Sankshipt Itihas tatha vivran (1923 to 1950), 
Bharatiya Hindu Shuddhi Sabha, New Delhi, n. d., p. 1. Also see Sri Ram 
Sharma, Swami Dayanand and Shuddhi, p. 3. 
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Raj was named its first Vice-President. 18 The new joint organization 
of the conservative Hindus and the College Party of the Arya Samaj 
suggests itself that the orthodoxy had reconciled in the matter of 
shuddhi with the Arya Samaj. But it certainly caused internal dissen- 
sions among the Aryas as some of them believed that change was rather 
superfluous. Those who were being reclaimed, in their opinion, were 
simply being , removed from one form of false religion and placed in 
another without any change of heart or conviction. For them orthodox 
Hinduism, with its emphasis upon image worship, caste distinctions by 
birth, and other superstitions seemed as remote as Islam from religious 
truth, and they found unwarranted the efforts of the Shuddhi Sabha to 
reclaim people from the one to the other. As a result there were Aryas 
who refused to cooperate with the Sabha; they either withheld their 
support altogether or sought to encourage institution of an Arya-Vedic 
mode of purification. 19 The collaborative efforts of the orthodox Hindus 
and the puritanic Arya Samajists invited the reaction as some of the 
Hindus believed that shuddhi was untraditional and improper. There 
were still others who were uncomfortably acting in concert with the 
Aryas and, only a month after the establishment of the Bharatiya 
Hindu Shuddhi Sabha, they (the orthodox Aryas) began their own 
parallel organization — The Punah Samskar Samiti , 20 At this juncture 
when the Hindus could ill-afford any division reached a compromise 
and the internal wrangling was avoided from growing into an open 
schism only when these two organizations divided the territories for 
their respective work of shuddhi. 21 It may also be pointed out that 
the shuddhi work of Swami Shraddhanand was considerably eased by a 
resolution of the Hindu Mahasabha, a national political organization 
of the Hindu, held at Banaras on 19 August, 1923. 22 By this resolution 


18. Bhartiya Hindu Shuddhi Sabha : Pratham Varshik Report, Shanti Press, 
Agra, 1980 Vik., pp. 1-2, and 4. Also see, N.B. Sen, op. cit., p. 113. 

19. Gene Robert Thursby, op. cit., p. 53. 

20. According to Swami Dayanand, President, Punah Samskar Samiti, it is a 
society for reclamation of the besighted Malkanas. For reference, see his 
article “The Psycology of Hiudu-Muslim Unity” in The Vedic Magazine, 
July 1923, p. 715. 

21- Bharatiya Hindu Shuddhi Sabha : Pratham Varshik Report, pp- 2-3. The 
Calcutta Samachar of November 24, 1923 at p. 4 writes that Punah Samskar 
Samiti and Shuddhi Sabhas, two different institutions, were busy in recon- 
verting the Malkana Rajputs. 

22. Amrita Bazar Patrika, August 21, 1923, p. 4. Also see, The Leader, August 24, 
1923, p. 5 and The Calcutta Samachar, August 23, 1923, p. 3. 
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th,e Executive Committee was directed to ‘‘appoint a sub-committee of 
men learned in Hindu Shastras to consider with due regard to the needs 
of the present time, how and to what extent this idea (of shuddhi ) could 
be translated into action....” 23 The question of untouchability was also 
referred to the sub-committee for framing of the rules and regulations 
“to secure for the members of the so-called untouchable classes, access 
to public meetings, drinking wells, temples and public schools.” 24 

The sub-committee pondered on the question of shuddhi and 
untouchability and formulated its recommendations which were passed 
in. the special session of Hindu Mahasabha held at Allahabad on 
5 February, 1924. 25 Contrary to the spirit and letter of the original 
resolution which recommended that efforts should be made for educating 
the untouchables, giving them access to public schools, to temples and 
to public wells, reservation was expressed “that it was against the scrip- 
tures ‘and the tradition to give the untouchables ‘yajyapavit’, to teach 
them Vedas and to interdine with them, and the Mahasabha hoped that 
workers in the interest of unity would give up these items and social 
reform.” 26 In the matter of shuddhi also a similar kind of reservation 
was expressed. It advised that “any non-Hindu was welcome to enter 
the fold of Hinduism, though he could not be taken into any caste.” 27 
But the passing of the resolutions for the eradication of untouchability 
and shuddhi greatly strengthened Swami Shraddhanand’s hands, “who 
notwithstanding the fact that there has not always been much love lost 
between the orthodox Hindus and the Arya Samaj owing to religious 
differences, utilized the opportunity to his advantage.” 28 Besides the 
Hindu Mahasabha there were many other organizations such as Vidvat 
Parishad of Kashi, the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, the Bengal 
Brahman Sabha, Maharashtra Hindu Dharm Parishad, 29 Bharat Sevash- 


23. The Calcutta Samachar, August 25, 1923, p. 6. 

24. The Leader, November 12, 1923, p. 5- 

25. Ibid., February 8, 1924, p. 5. 

26. Ibid. For more references, see, Satish Kumar Sharma, “Shuddhi — A Case 
Study of Role of a Religious Movement in the Status improvement of 
Untouchables” in Indian Journal of Social Research, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, 
April 1983, pp. 70-77. 

27. Ibid. 

28: Home Deptt. Poll., File No. 6/1X of 1924, p. 17. 

29. J.F. Seunarine, Reconversion to Hinduism through Suddhi, The Christian 
Literature Society, Madras, 1977, p. 37. 
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ram Sangh, Vishwa Hindu Parishad and the Masurashram, Bombay 30 
which sanctioned the shuddhi programme of the Samaj. The U. P. 
Social Conference held on August 24, 1923 passed the following 
resolution : 31 

This conference accords its whole-hearted support to the Shuddhi 

Movement now in progress in different parts of the country. 

After getting the support of these Sabhas and Mandals, Swami 
Shraddhanand initiated his campaign by “converting chamars to the 
Arya Samaj and urged that the Hindus should allow them the use of all 
wells and places of worship without any let or hinderance.” 32 Imme- 
diately the Bharatiya Hindu Shuddhi Sabha also started a campaign 
of reclaiming the Malkana Rajputs, Jats, and Gujar Mussalmans of 
Meerut, Agra, Muthura, Mainpuri, Etah, Etawah, in the then United 
Provinces and Karnal, Ambala, Rohtak and Hissar in the then Punjab. 33 
Resourceful as he was, Swami Shraddhanand collected funds and mobi- 
lized people, and as a result many Malkanas, Moole Gujars and Jats 
were reconverted to Hinduism. 34 

These large scale efforts of converting Muslims caused immediate 
reaction of the Muslim organizations, like the Ahmadiyas of Qadian. 
Many local Muslim caste Sabhas and large organizations dedicated to 
the cause of Islamic religious and political life in India such as the 
Jam’iyat-ul-‘ul em a-i-Hind and the Central Khilafat Committee also 
joined the campaign of conversion to councer the Hindu effort in 
this sphere. The Punjab press, particularly the Muslim papers took 
the side of the Muslims. The Zamindar of Lahore appealed to the 
Muslims that “all possible efforts should be made to save the Muslim 
Rajputs of the United Provinces from abjuring Islam.” 33 Referring to 
the proselytizing activities of the Arya Samaj among the Malkana 
Rajputs in the Agra district, the Siyasat of Lahore writes : 36 


30. Brahmachari Vishwanathji, The Shuddhi Movement : Its Objectives and 
Difficulties, A speech delivered at the All-India Hindu Religious Conference, 
Kumbha Mela, Allahabad on January 16, 1977, p. 10. 

31. The Leader, August 27, 1923, p. 5. 

32. Home Deptt. Poll., File No. 6/IX of 1924, p. 17. Also see Ibid., File No. 206 
of 1926, para 7. 

33. Ibid. 

34. Swami Shraddhanand, “Shuddhi Hindu Sangathan ki Jaan Hai” in Shraddha- 
nand, February 1951, p. 6. 

35. Zamindar, March 6, 1923 in Punjab Press Abstracts, p. 145- 

36- Siyasat, March 24, 1923 in Ibid., p- 172. 
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The Hindus should abstain from bringing themselves into conflict 
with the Mussalmans, who feel most exasperated over interference 
with their religion. If they do not abandon their present high- 
handed policy, it will not be possible for the Mussalmans to 
participate in any (political) movement, the defence of their 
religion becoming of the foremost importance for them. 

The same paper published a letter of one Muhammad Abdullah of 
Peshawar, who charged the Hindu members of the Congress for taking 
great interest in this shuddhi work. He writes. 37 

Will the Mussalman remain neglectful even now 7 How long will 
they continue a prey to (Hindu) diplomacy and when will they 
' come to their senses ? They should remember that if the Hindus 
can undertake this work today India will become worse than to 
hell and dar-ul-harab to them tomorrow and they will be subjected 
to the sort of treatment which was meted out to their co-religionists 
in Span. 

The Muslim press even tried, of course in vain, to instigate the 
Sikh sentiments to serve their purpose. The Loyal Gazette of Lahore 
asked the Sikhs “to consider if they are immune from the influence that 
have brought about the reconversion of Malkana Rajputs. They should 
save their community from the danger by giving up caste restrictions 
and chhut and ceasing to call themselves Aroras, Khatris, etc. 38 But 
the Sikhs did not immediately respond to the instigation as is evident 
from the following statement of Lai Singh Akali, the Secretary, Punjab 
Khalsa Sabha, Samundari, Lyallpur who said : 39 

The Muslims are agitated over the shuddhi of Malkanas and were 
threatening the Hindus; but the Sikhs would not tolerate any 
persecution of the Hindus. 

However, less than a month after the establishment of the Bharatiya 
Hindu Shuddhi Sabha, the President of the Jam’iyat-ul-’ulema 
issued an appeal for workers “who have good morals and preaching 
experienced and for funds to combat the effects of Swami Shraddha- 
nand’s efforts, which he anticipated to be “beguiled into becoming 


37. Ibid. 

38. Loyal Gazette, March 25, 1923 in Ibid. 

39. Swami Chidananda SaDyasi, op. cit., p. 2. Similar views were expressed by 
Inder Singh, a leader of the Namdhari movement of the Sikhs. For reference, 
see Home Deptt ■ Poll., File No. 198 of 1924, p. 17. 
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renegades.” 10 Other Muslim organizations and institutions, schools in 
particular, cooperated by encouraging volunteers from their own ranks 
to join the several “deputations”sent out under the aegis of the Jam’iyat. 
On March 10, 1923 a deputation of fifteen members was sent to Mal- 
kana villages to preach and propagate. The appeal for workers, clearly 
stated that they would have to live in villages and engage themselves 
in preaching Islam and in educating ignorant Muslims. ‘‘If needed,” in 
addition, “they shall also have to debate with Aryas.” 41 

Nevertheless, Swami Shraddhanand and his lieutenants throw them- 
selves into the struggle with great zeal to bring back the non-Muslims 
in Agra to the fold of Hindu religion and as many as 3000 converts 
were obtained from one village alone. 42 The Calcutta Samachar reports 
that from February 26, 1923 to March 13, 1923 about 4500 Malkanas 
were reconverted by the Bharatiya Hindu Shuddhi Sabha and Rajput 
Kshatriya Mahasabha in 13 different villages. 40 The same paper reports 
that uptil March 30, 1923, about 7,000 Malkanas had been purified. 44 

In concluding this discussion, it can be safely infered that whereas 
this reconversion campaign among the Malkana Rajputs under Swami 
Shraddhananda’s supervison brought the Aryan culture to fame, it also 
changed the character of the shuddhi movement. What was till than a 
social movement for gaining converts began to acquire political over- 
tones as both the communities organized themselves into political 
parties. Hindu’s shuddhi and sangathan movements and Muslim’s tabligh 
and tanzim movements, no doubt, effected the national politics and 
thus caused a fair degree of polarization. 


40. The Leader, March 12, 1923, p. 1. 

41. Ibid., March 24, 1923, p. 10. 

42. Home Deptt ■ Poll., File No. 6/1X of 1924, p. 17. 

43. For full detail of the villages’ list, see The Calcutta Samachar, March 22, 
1923, p. 4. 

44. Ibid.. March 30, 1923, p. 3. 
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Facets of the People’s Struggle and Resistance 
in the East Punjab States 1920-48 

Dr Gursharan Singh* 

The accession of the East Punjab States in 1947 to the Dominion 
of India was a momentous event in the history of Northern India. The 
full significance of this important development can be understood only 
if it is viewed against its most unpropitious background. For over half 
a century, the States had been a sealed book. High walls of political 
isolation had been reared up to prevent the infiltration of the urge 
for freedom and democracy into the States. In these States the 
political set-up for years continued to be largely an arrangement 
arrived at between the Princes and the British Government. In. the 
absence of an effective challenge to authority of the Princes, the States 
continued to be unbridled autocracies wherein democratic institutions 
even in an elementary form did not exist. 

The administration in almost all the States of East Punjab, 
as in many other States also, was deliberately kept backward, 
antiquated and even medieval. 1 For nil practical purposes “the Prince 
was the government and the government was the Prince.” 2 

A vast majority of the population lived in villages. Only 10.4 
per cent of the total population lived in the urban areas. 3 The Rulers 
and their courtiers were concerned only with the revenues of the States 
and the chief criterion of efficiency of an administrator was the state 
of revenues under their control. These States existed for the pleasure 
of the Princes. The Rajas and Maharajas had the reputation for 

* ■ Head, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. E.W.R. Lumby, The Transfer of Power in India, 1945-47, London, 1954, 
p. 204; The Chamber of Princes : The Crisis and the Press, Delhi, 1936, 
pp. 12-13- 

2. Personal interview with Nihal Singh Takshak, an ex-minister of the find 

State. Nihal Singh Takshak afterwards became Education and Finance 
Minister in Pepsu. j 

3. Penderal Moon, The Future of India, London, 1945, p. 9. 
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spending most of their time abroad. 4 The budgets of these States 
reveal how they were the very antithesis of the concept of a ‘welfare 
states.’ 5 People in general were leading a miserable life. Poverty 
dominated their lives and majority of them ever remained voiceless. 

The jagirdars, the biswedars, the sardars and the kakas were busy 
imitating their Rulers in the matter of demonstrative consumption. 
Lack of enterprising spirit kept the Hindu trader away from industries, 
but he did make profits out of bulk orders from the palace and the rich 
aristocracy or from marketing of agricultural produce. In the country- 
side money-lending was a very safe and lucrative business. The State 
power was at the back of the trader-cum-banker and the landed 
aristrocrat and, the whole burden of emergencies and crises fell on the 
agriculturists. 6 7 

All State services were monopolised by the landed aristocracies or 
the urbanite Hindu traders and persons imported from British India. 
Only the army had a handful of jobs to provide to the common village 
folk. Corruption was rampant and in some States posts were openly 
auctioned. 7 Everybody was constantly trying to please his superior and 
factional intrigues were common. Every minister had his clique 
and there were plots and counter-plots to gain access to the Ruler. 8 

Educationally and culturally the States were backward. In 1933 
Patiala sent 1.24 student to school per one hundred of population as 
against 4.44 in the Punjab. Patiala ..of course, led all other States in 

4. Ramesh Walia, Praja Mandal Movement In East Punjab States, Patiala, 1972, 
p. 34. The people in the States lived in a state of feudal bondage. For 
details, see Harcharan Singh Bawa, ‘Pepsu Services,’ The Tribune, 
28 May, 1953- 

5. For example, the Patiala State administration showed an annual income of 
Rs. 1-35 crores which continued rising in spite of steep fall in the prices of 
agricultural produce till it stood at Rs. 1.58 crores in 1929-30. For further 
details, see Patiala State Administrative Reports for the years 1920-21 and 
1929-30; and see also, Facts About Pepsu — A Compendium of Salient Facts 
and Figures of Common Interests concerning Pepsu, Patiala, 1953, p. 24. 

6- Ramesh Walia, op. cit., p. 40. 

7. Interviews with Giani Kehar Singh of village Chak and Sewa Singh Bapla, 
both of Malerkotla State quoted by Ramesh Walia, op. cit-, p. 40, and letter 
written by President, Punjab States Regional Council to Sardar Patel, 
21 Oct. 1947, AISPC Papers, List No. 3,. File No. 138, pp. 123-24 Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi (NMML). 

8. A number of interesting incidents have been related by Shib Chand Puri, 
Ahalkari Sazshen (Urdu), Patiala, n. d.; Jermani Das, The Maharaja, 
Bombay, 1969, p. 14. 
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starting a degree college in 1876 but the number of students remained as 
low as 290 in 1920-21. 9 Kapurthala had only an intermediate college 
which was raised to the degree level in the forties. Faridkot had its 
, college only in 1942 and Nabha in 1946. Facilities for female 
education were even worse. 

The Rulers in the States were strongly averse to the idea of 
/ universal education and awareness among the masses. They had not 

only banned the entry of the newspapers in their States but had also 
disallowed any to be published in their territories. Even the official 
weekly newspapers made their appearance in the forties. The Patiala 
Sentinal and the Nabha Akhbar were the mouthpieces of their respective 
governments and can hardly be termed as newspapers. The attitude of 
the State administration towards newspapers would be clear from the 
following report of the District Magistrate in the Faridkot State .: 

There would be no benefit from newspapers; rather these would 
unnecessarily propagate wrong and dangerous ideas. Never in our 
State was any newspaper sold. 10 

Printed matter was not allowed entry and political literature was confis- 
cated. Post offices, in most of the East Punjab States being under the 
control of their own governments, performed the job of censoring 
letters with utmost perfection. 11 

As the tide of freedom movement rose high, greater concessions 
were offered by the British Government in the Provinces. But in the 
Princely States the absence of a numerically significant middle class and 
their comparative lag in educational, cultural and industrial develop- 
ment considerably delayed the politicalisation. The industrial 
backwardness negatived any active participation of the working class. 
So in the following years only the peasantry was left to assume the 
responsibility for unleasing political movements in the erstwhile East 


9. Ramesh Walia, op. cit., p. 43. 

10. Confidential Diaries of the District Magistrate, No. .2920-21, Faridkot State 
Records, File No. 23, Punjab State Archives, Patiala (PSA). 

11. Ramesh Walia, op- cit., p. 45. The British Government on numerous 
occasions suggested the.Native Princes to improve their administration but 
scant respect was paid to this advice. For details, see W.W. Hunter, Earl 
of Mayo (Ruler of India Series, 1891), pp. 16-18; A. B. Aollet, Earl of 'North- 
brook, London, 1908, p. 135; Earl of Ranaldshay, The Life of Lord Curzon, 

f Vol. II, New York, 1928, p. 98; C.H. Hardinge, Speeches, Vol. I, Calcutta, 

1913, p. 318. 
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Punjab States. 12 With the mass of the people in the Province of Punjab 
getting drawn into the freedom movement and large sections of 
peasantry undergoing a radical transformation there, the people, in the 
Native States of Punjab also experienced their first political 
viberations. 13 

The freedom struggle in the States in the modern historical sense, 
was waged for not more than two and a half decades— 1921 to 1947. 
The first signs of unrest among the people in the East Punjab States 
appeared in twenties. The agitation against the Rowlatt Act, the 
widespread Punjab disturbances, the Jallianwala Bagh massacre, 
Gandhi’s non-cooperation and the Khilafat movement had great impact 
on the States’ people. Right from the inception of the Akali Movement 
in 1920 until its finale and even afterwards, Maharaja Bhupinder Singh 
of Patiala did his best to ease the situation for the British officials. 14 
The activities of the Akalis emboldened the peasantry of the State and 
created an awakening among them. The threats of the police officials 
and the firman of the Maharaja could no longer check them from 
expressing their resentment against British imperialism and its 
supporters — the Sikh Princes. 15 The movement for the reform of Sikh 
shrines in Punjab (1921-25) launched by the Akalis showed the way to 
the Sikh peasants in the States. 16 Hundreds of them participated in it, 
courted imprisonment and faced lathi blows in the Guru ka Bagh 
Morcha. For the first time the Princes’ monoply of leadership was 


12. S-A- Khan, The Earl of Reading, London, 1924, p. 302; for further details, 
see Lord Irwin’s Note on the General Principal of Administration in the 
States, Foreign and Political Department, No. 327, National Archives of 
India, New Delhi (NAI). 

13. Interview with Gujjar Singh of Bhanetha (Jind State) and ex-soldier and a 
former Akali Praja Mandal worker. “We were then in Egypt and the news 
from Punjab were disturbing all of us. Our officers were very much 
concerned over the signs of unrest among us. They held a meeting and 
told us that there was nothing to worry about.’’ Quoted by Ramesh Walia, 
op. cit p. 46. 

14. For a detailed account of the Patiala State’s measures to combat the Akali 
Movement and the activities of the Akalis in the Patiala State, see Sir Daya 
Kishan Kaul, Prime Minister, Patiala State’s Note in Dr Ganda Singh (ed.), 
Confidential Papers of the Akali Movement , Amritsar, 1965, pp. 183-92, see 
also Mohinder Singh, The Akali Movement, Delhi, 1978, p. 34. 

15. Mohinder Singh, op. cit-, pp. 65-72. 

16. Gurcharan Singh, Jiwan Sardar Sewa Singh Thikriwala (Punjabi), Patiala, 
1970, pp. 27-28. 
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effectively challenged. 17 It was during the Jaito Morcha in 1923-24 18 
when people in Patiala and Nabha openly preached disobedience and 
flaunted the orders of the State Governments 19 

The abdication of Maharaja Ripudaman Singh 20 of Nabha and 
the Akali involvement in the affair assumed wider ramifications and the 
area of controversy expanded. The propaganda of the press, particularly 
through such papers as Akali, Akali te Pradeshi, Sacha Dhandora, Daler- 
i-Hind, Bir Akali and Kirpan Bahadur made a strong impact on the 
people in the Princely States. 21 

While the Akali Movement in the Punjab ended in 1925, the 
progressive wing in the Akali Dal continued the struggle in Sikh 
States thereafter and began to intervene in the internal affairs of 
Patiala, Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala, Faridkot and Kalsia. The arrest 
of the popular leaders further strengthened the movement in the 
States and ultimately led to the formation on 17 July 1928 of a 
purely political organisation under the name of Punjab Riasti Praja 
Mandal. 22 Sewa Singh Thikriwala was elected as its President 23 
and Bhagwan Singh Longowall as its General Secretary both of 
whom were absent, the former being in jail and the latter outside 
the State because of a number of pending cases against him. The 
Praja Mandalists condemned the Rajas and Nawabas as ‘worse than 
animals’ and pleaded for Panchayati Ray'. 24 The main aim of the Praja 

17. Sohan Singh Josh, Akali Morchian Da Itihas (Punjabi), Delhi, 1972 
pp. 480-81. ' 

18- For a first-hand account of conditions obtaining in States in twenties, see 
Jawaharlal Nehru, An Autobiography, p. 113- 

19. Mohinder Singh, op. cit., pp. 62-70. 

20. Maharaja Ripudaman Singh ascended the throne on 20 December 1911, was 
made to abdicate in favour of his son, Partap Singh on 9 July 1923. For 
details, see Note dated 29 Jan. 1924, in File No. 628-3p/1924, Foreign 
Political (NAI). 

21. Maharaja’s letter dated 29 May 1925 to Malcolm Hailey and Hailey’s reply 
dated 17 June, 1926 in the Hailey Papers Ms. Sur. E-220/7/B quoted by 
Mohinder Singh, op. cit., p. 86. 

22. Mohinder Singh, op. cit-, p. 149; Ramesh Walia, op. cit., p. 55, For further 
details on the formation of the Punjab Riasti Praja Mandal, see C.I.D. 
Reports vide Prime Minister’s Office File No. 542, Patiala State Records 
(PSR) (PSA). 

23. Sewa Singh Thikriwala remained the Vice-President of the Shiromdni Akali 
Dal till his death. He was arrested and re-arrested a number of times. In 
1934 he resorted to hunger strike in Patiala Jail and died there on 20 
January 1935. 

24. C.I.D. Reports vide Prime Minister’s office Filq.No. 542, PSR (PSA). 
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Mandal movement was to get the political rights for the States’ people. 
The two tours of Akali leader Baba Kharak Singh imparted great 
political education to the masses. The Praja Mandal movement 
witnessed tremendous growth immediately after the Lahore Session of 
the Indian National Congress and the Conference of the Punjab Riasti 
Praja Mandal . 26 

The attitude adopted by the Rulers in respect of the people’s 
movement may be gauged from the following statement made by 
Maharaja Yadvindra Singh of Patiala : 26 

My ancestors have won the State by the sword and I mean to keep 
it by the sword. I do not recognize any organization to represent 
my people or to speak on their behalf. I am their sole and only 
representative. No organisation such as Praja Mandal can be 
allowed to exist within the State. If you want to do congress work, 
get out of the State. The Congress can terrify the British Govern- 
ment but if it ever tries to interfere in my State it will find me a 
terrible resister. I can not tolerate any flag other than my own to 
be flown within my boundaries. You stop your Praja Mandal 
activities, otherwise I shall resort to such repression that your 
generations to come will not forget it. When I see some of my 
dear subjects drifting away into another fold, it touches the very 
core of my heart. I advise you to get out of the Mandal and stop 
all kind of agitation; or else remember, I am a military man, my 
talk is blunt and my bullet straight. 

In all the States of East Punjab there appeared signs of discontent 
among the people against the denial of civil liberties and among the 
peasants against the avarice of the landlords who had the backing of 
the State Governments. The progress of the freedom movement under 
the inspiration from the Indian National Congress, encouraged urban 
traders, lawyers and others in the Princely States to participate in 
political activities . 27 Seth Ram Nath and his group started their work 


25. For details, see R.L. Handa, History of Freedom Struggle in Princely States, 
New Delhi, 1968, pp. 90-95, 271-282; Indictment of Patiala, Bombay, 1930, 
issued by AISPC; Ramesh Walia, op,, cit., pp. 45, 47. 

26. M-K. Gandhi, The Indian States Problem, Ahmedabad, 1941, p. 368. 

27. Presidential Address of Chatter Singb Maur, Amritsar, n d. Proceedings of 
the Conference vide PSR, Prime Minister’s Office, File No. 744 and the 
Proceedings of the Ludhiana Session of the AISPC, vide Faridkot State 
Records 1939, File No. 369, Patiala (PSA). 
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of Harijan welfare at Jaito. Sunder Lai, Advocate, did similar work 
in Bassi, Harbans Lai, at Bhatinda, Des Raj, at Mansa, Balmukand at 
Sangrur, Narain Dutt and Brish Bhan both at Sunam — all lawyers,, were 
drawn into the political arena during this period. 28 This gave a new 
dimension to the freedom movement in the States and also created a 
new question of the urban-rural representation in different 
organizations. | 

Under the leadership of Giani Zail Singh, Gurbax Singh, Janga 
Singh and Sandhura Singh the Faridkot State Praja Mandal put forward 
the most progressive demands ever made by anyone in the State. 
These included restoration of civil liberties, full freedom of speech and 
association, end of corruption and share cropping system, elected 
assembly, fixing of working hours for labour in the State, establishment 
of municipal committees in towns and rapid industrialisation. 20 In 
Faridkot State a crisis developed in April 1946. The incident of 
hoisting the Congress flag by the school children and its forcible 
removal by the State police led to the development of a full-fledged 
satyagrah. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru showed keen interest in the 
affairs of this East Punjab State. 30 The gravity of the matter was 
realised by Raja Harinder Singh and he chose to negotiate with Pandit 
Nehru and the agreement they arrived at came to be known as Nehru- 
Harindera Pact. 31 

Hardly had the political situation stablished when the demand for 
constitutional reforms was revived by the Praja Mandal and the merger 
of the States was advocated. During this period the attitude of the 
State Government in Nabha was also less rigid. In one of his letters 
the Nabha Chief Minister wrote : “We in our state are not interfering 
with the right of free expression and do not stop people from hoisting 
Congress flag 32 In February 1947 Dadri witnessed a revolt and a 
parallel government was established by the Praja Mandal Volunteers. 

28. Ramesh Walia, op. cit ., p. 148. 

29- Janga Singh’s Urdu pamphlet, Dukhi Janta ke Dili XJbal , Ferozepur, 1939, 

p.7. 

30. The Tribune, Lahore, quoted in Faridkot Tahrik (Urdu), n.d., p- 95. 

31. According to this Pact the ‘Registration of Societies Act’ in Faridkot was 
repealed in June 1946 and the people were allowed to hold Conferences. 
Harbans Lai, ‘Report on Punjab States’ AISPC Papers, List No. 3, File No. 
138, p. 258, 19 Dec. 1946 (NMML) and Ramesh Walia, op. cit., p. 174-75. 

32. Chief Minister Nabha’s letter to the Resident Punjab States 8 June, 1946, 
Nabha State Records, File No. 509 E, Patiala (PSA). 
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It was in this movement that Nihal Singh Takshak, a Praja Mandal 
leader came to the forefront . 33 In Kapurthala State, too, people 
refused to pay Malba tax. The State Government arrested Master Hari 
Singh and other political workers. In Malerkotla all the leading Praja 
Mandal workers including Sahib Singh Salana, were arrested . 34 

The peasants in the States had been suffering long under different 
types of burdens . 35 Land revenue and water rate charged from the 
State’s people had been higher than those paid by their neighbours in 
the Punjab and cultivators had been forced to receive lower prices for 
their produce . 36 The demand for reduction of land revenue and water 
rate, relief from indebtedness, abolition of begar (forced labour) right 
to shamlat (village common land), right of Shikar , amendment of 
nazool law, etc., were expressed in public meetings in pamphlets and 
posters by the Kisan Sabha members . 37 The tenant movement 
developed rapidly into an open confrontation between the tenants and 
the States . 38 The tenants in some States at one stage stopped paying 
rent and later took forcible possession of landlords’ land . 39 The people 
in the States of Patiala, Kapurthala, Malerkotla, Jind, suffered double 
tyranny and repression, for the State Government and feudal landlords 
vied with each other in perpetrating repression on the peasantry. A 


33. The Hindustan Times, 28 March 1947 and The Indian News Chronicle, 
8 March, 1948; personal interview with Nihal Singh Takshak. 

34. Sahib Singh Salana, Aap Biti (Punjabi) (n.p., n.d.), p. 134. 

35. For details, see Sohan Singh Josh, op. cit., pp. 48, 81. 

36. Mridula Mukherjee, ‘Peasant Movement in a Princely State Patiala 1937-38,’ 
Proceedings Punjab History Conference, Fifteenth Session, 13-15 March 1981, 
pp. 311-12- Also see Mridula Mukherjee’s article “Communists and 
Peasants in Punjab ; Focus on the Muzara Movement in Patiala 1937-1953, 
Studies in History, Vol. Ill, Nos. 1-2, Biannual Journal of the Centre for 
Historical Studies, JNU, New Delhi, 1981, pp. 401-446. 

37. References to these activities are scattered all over the records available on 
peasant unrest. For details, see Karanbir Singh Mann, The Agrarian System 
of Patiala State, 1900-48, (unpublished) Ph. D. thesis, Punjabi University, 
Patiala. 1985; also see Prime Minister’s office File No. 1544, 1546, 1547, 1553, 
1555, 1561, 1650, PSR (PSA). 

38. There are two parts of the peasant Movememt in the State — one was the 
general Peasant or Kisan movement and the other the Muzara or Tenants 
movement. Personal interview with Gurcharan Singh Randhawa who 
actively participated in the peasant movement. 

39. For details, see Karan Bir Singh Mann, op. cit., pp. 70-75; Jasmail Singh 
\and Mohinder Singh, ‘The Peasant Struggle in Pepsu,’ The Panjab Past and 
Present , Vol. XV1II-I, April 1984, pp. 225-45. 
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tenant organization known as the ‘Muzara Committee’ was set up at 
a secret meeting held at village Sekha in 1929. 40 Sunam, Bhadaur and 
. Mansa were the three main pockets of tenant villages and all the three 
were areas of Praja Mandal activities. 41 During the year 1940 the slogan 
‘no batai’ to the landlords caught the imagination of the peasants and 
/ „ the tenant agitation assumed the character of a mass movement 42 In 

many villages the tenants began to take possession of the lands from 
which they had been earlier ejected by the biswedars.W 

The anti-imperialist upsurge in the country during war and post- 
war period inspired the tenants in all the States to renew their struggle 
against the landlords. 44 About four hundred tenant villages were 
affected by the new movement. Tenants, workers and artisans strongly 
demanded the abolition of begar system. 45 Clashes took place between 
the landlords and their men and the police on one hand and tenants 
and their women-folk on the other. In 1945, a new twenty-one 
members Muzara War Council was set up. It was more or less a 
' jCommunist organisation and under its leadership armed guards were 

mobilized. Yadvinder Singh in one of his communications :o the 
. Maharaja of Jind, wrote : 46 

40. Ramesh Walia, op. cit., p. 95. 

41. Patiala State Records, Prime Minister’s Office File No. 6157/G-2155, Patiala 
(PSA); copy of the hand-bill preserved in Patiala State Records, Prime 
Minister’s Office File No. 750, Patiala (PSA); also see, Ijlas-i-Khas, File Nos. 
651, 1261, 1263, PSR (PSA). 

42. Prime Minister’s Office File, Ijlas-i-Khas File No. 651, 1261, 1263 PSR (PSA). 
For further details, see Mohinder Singh, Peasant Movement in Pepsu (Pb. D. 
Thesis, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1986). 

43. Patiala Tenants on the March issued by the Muzara Committee (Lahore, 
n. d.), p. 12; Mridula Mukherjee, ‘Peasant Movement in Princely State — 
Patiala, 1937-48,’ PPHC, 15th Session, 1981, p. 315. 

44. Jasmail Singh and Mohinder Singh, ‘The Tenant Struggle-in Pepsu’ PPP, 
Vol. XVIII-I April 1984, p. 232. 

45. The system of begar or Veth (in other Indian States) prevailed in almost all 
the Princely States in India; and all classes of labourers, workmen and 
artisans were compelled to work for the Princes and their officials with no 
remuneration other than barest little food. These subjects were compelled 
to work at any time for any -period that the State may require. Even the 
women, young or old were not exempted. If any of these people, men or 
women, failed to work properly, they used to be flogged or otherwise tor- 

'' tured. For details, see, P L- Chudgar, Indian Princes under British Protection, 

London, 1929, p. 33- 

46. Quoted by Ramesh Walia, op. cit-, p. 163- For details, see the copy of the 
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The Communist movement, it appears, is gathering momentum and 
our States are being made the centres of subversive activities in an 
increasing measures.. .We should take serious notice of the repre- 
hensible activities of the so-called leaders of Kis&n movement, and 
stop them from misguiding and exciting innocent people. 

The Praja Mandal leaders were sympathetic to the Communists and 
tenants cause and in their bold move passed a resolution asking for 
abolition of biswedari system and raising of occupancy tenants to the 
status of proprietors. 47 Thus a gradual fusion of the Praja Mandal, 
Congress and Kisan workers became prominent in 1946 and 1947. The 
unity oriented towards Communists and Socialists emerged among the 
political workers. The fact that any kind of political activity was 
illegal in the States had led to its being conducted under the cover of 
dharmic or religious gatherings till a very late stage so that very often 
it was not really clear to the people who exactly was a Communist and 
who a Communalist. 48 

In Patiala State a large number of occupancy tenants refused to 
pay batai to the landlords. In early 1947, 228 villages came into the fold 
of the ‘no batai’ campaign. The muzaras took charge of 1.32 lakh bighas 
of land armed with sticks, stones and unity. A frantic General Secretary 
of Patiala Zamindara Sabha warned the government that if tenants were 
left unchecked for six months more “there will be an open revolution 
throughout the State like France.” 4 ® The Communists continued to be 


Continued from page 245) 

letter which was also sent to the Nabha Government, Nabha State Records, 
Prime Minister’s Office File No. 82-B, Patiala (PSA}. 

47. Note of ‘Tenants Problem in Patiala State’ submitted by All India States 
People Conference, Patiala State, AISPC Papers, File No. 133-A, 1945-48 
(NMML), Even in the year 1946 "in the district of Patiala, Bassi, Sunam, 
Barnala arrests in large number of tenants are being made- The. police, at 
the time of search of their (tenant’s) houses commits barbarities and 
excesses as their acts are favoured and appreciated by the biswedar officials. 
The favouritism of the State can be gauged from the fact that an additional 
police force of 1000 men and two special Magistrates has been raised.’’ For 
details, see Harbans Lai, ‘Report on Punjab States,’ AISPC Papers, List 
No. 3, File No. 138, 19 Dec-, 1946 (NMML) and Mobinder Singh, peasant 
Movement in Pepsu, op. cit. 

48. Mridula Mukherjee, op. cit., p. 321. - 

49. Mridula Mukherjee, op. cit., p. 320; Letter dated 13.1.1947. File on 
Landlords Association, Prime Minister’s Office Case No. T-l of 2001 Bk, 
PSR (PSA). 
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in the lead of the Peasant movement. The militant mood of the tenants 
forced the State administration to come to terms with the tenants. A 
Gazette extraordinary called Farman-i-Shahi issued in March 1947, 
conceded the principle of ‘physical partition’ of each holding between 
the landlords and the occupancy tenants on certain terms. 50 In fact 
this was a clever move on the part of the Maharaja of Patiala in order 
to gain time. It was under these circumstances of an on-going and ever- 
widening conflicts between the landlords and the tenants that Pepsu 
was formed in 1948. 

Another significant development of the post-war period was the 
emergence of the Akali Party as an independent political force in the 
East Punjab States. The new Akali Dal’s policy in the East Punjab 
States, however, lacked coherence. Their main aim was to start their 
independent activity in the States in order to establish their claim as the 
sole-spokesman of Sikh community. 

The Praja Mandal and the Akalis continued with their demands 
and remained quarrelling over the details of future set up. After the 
migration of the population from the West Punjab to East Punjab and 
vice versa, the complexion of the politics in the States also underwent 
change. 51 Urban areas like Patiala acquired greater political awareness. 
The newcomers generated new tensions and created new problems. 

At the close of the year 1947 there were three distinct political par- 
ties working in the East Punjab States— Akalis under the local leaders 
Pritam Singh Gojran and Jagir Singh Phaguwalia; the Congress led 
Praja Mandal under Brish Bhan, Harbans Lai, Sunder Lai, Nihal Singh 
Takshak; and the Communists under the leadership of Jagir Singh Joga, 
Master Hari Singh, Harnam Singh Chamak, etc. 

By the beginning of the year 1948 there was a greater upsurge 
among the people in all the States, although political rivalries among 
various parties and groups were also growing. Now it was not the old 


50- Mridula Mukherjee, op. cit., pp. 321-22. 

51. Maharaja Patiala welcomed the less political conscious agricultural refugees 
of Sikh community from the • West Punjab to settle down in Patiala State and 
he did not encourage the Hindu refugees to do so. High offices in the 
military, police and civil administration were given to the local landlords. 
Maharaja Faridkot turned out all the Muslims and got their lands trans- 
ferred on his or his brother's name. He did not allow refugees to settle 
down in his State. See, Letter written by President Punjab States Regional 
Council to Sardar Patel, 21 Oct., 1947, AISPC Papers, List No. 3, File No. 
138, pp. 123-24 (NMML). 
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battle between the Rulers and the other parties. Instead it was a battle 
for supremacy. The question of ‘who will lead the ministry’ ? assumed 
relevance. In Patiala Yadvinder Singh announced constitutional 
reforms at his Birthday Darbar in January 1948. He proposed that the 
Assembly was to be elected indirectly by the members of Panchayats 
and Municipal Committees. Serious limitations were imposed on 
the proposed Assembly. Reaction of both Praja Mandal and the 
Akalis was one of utter disappointment and they vociferously condemned 
the proposals. Brish Bhan, Chairman, Punjab Regional Council of the 
All India States’ People Conference, said : “The announcement should 

serve as an eye-opener to outside world which has so far been deluded 
by the so-called progressive ideas of the Ruler of Patiala. 52 Sunder Lai, 
President Patiala State Praja Mandal, Pritam Singh Gojran, President 
Riasti Akali Dal, Sampuran Singh Raman, President Patiala State 
Akali Jatha,, in a joint press statement characterised the reforms as a 
mere eye-wash aimed at consolidation of reactionary elements. 63 

A new political party ‘Lok Sewak Sabha’ in the meantime made its 
appearance on the political map of Patiala. It was launched by Col. 
Raghbir Singh 54 and with the support of Udham Singh Nagoke who 
were opposed to the Praja Mandal and the Akali Party. Col. Raghbir 
Singh stood for cooperation with the Maharaja. According to the Lok 
Sewak Sabha, the Akalis were communal and the Praja Mandal was 
dominated by the. Communists. 

Administration in most of the East Punjab States including their 
armed forces was crisis-ridden. Ever mounting economic difficulties 
and communal dissensions were sapping the morale of the services. 
After the great divide the Government at Delhi as also the Congress 
Government in Punjab were not as sympathetic to the Rulers as the 
British Government used to be. It became impossible for the States to 
sustain existence in the older way. The autocratic rule was under heavy 
attack and the Princes were openly denigrated. So it was natural that 


52. The Indian News Chronicles and The Tribune, 11 Jan-, 1948. 

53. Ibid. 

54. Earlier Col. Raghbir Singh had joined the Akali Party but bad parted 
company with it. Col. Sitigb prior to his retirement from the Patiala 
States service- was Inspector General of Police. See, The Hindustan Times, 
3 April, 1948; Personal interview with Amarjit Kaur, daughter of Col. 
Raghbir Singh. 
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the demand for the merger of these States was raised and it had to face 
opposition from the Akali Dal who did not want these Sikh States to be 
submerged in the flood waters of ’Hindu domination.’ The Akalis 
succeeded where Praja Mandal failed. The States were allowed to keep 
their entity and were integrated into a Union of East Punjab States in 
1948 which was termed as a ‘Homeland of the Sikhs’ Sa r dar Patel. 
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The Sikhs — History, Religion and Society by W. H. McLeod, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1989, pp. 119. 

A major drawback of the book is that the author has chosen not 
to rise above the journalistic level. This small volume of 119 pages 
has seven chapters : The Sikhs, The Origins of the Sikh Tradition, 
Four Centuries of Sikh History, Sikh Doctrine, The Literature of the 
Sikhs and Sikhism in the Modern World. The treatment of subjects 
is casual since references to original sources are scanty. For example, 
in the fifteen pages of the ' chapter on the Sikhs are cramped, 
vague and general statements, many even incorrect, about Guru 
Nanak, the Janam Sakhis, Adi Granth, Sikh Religion, developments 
during the Guru period, Mughal hostility towards the Sikhs, the 
arming of the Panth, the creation of the Khalsa, the Sikh struggle and 
the rule of Ranjit Singh, the British Rule, ending with the partition of 
Punjab, the struggle for Punjabi Suba and provincial autonomy after 
Independence, the appearance of Bhindranwale and his death in the 
Blue Star Operation, the assassination of the Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, the Rajiv-Longowal accord, Hindu-Sikh tensions, etc. 
Similarly, the 12-page chapter on Sikh Doctrine is too sketchy and 
lopsided to be reliable. Even out of the 12 pages hardly half are 
devoted to the Sikh religion. This summary account lacks authen- 
ticity because in the whole book there is not a single couplet quoted 
from the 1430 pages of the Guru Granth, excepting one from the book 
of Shackle, which is there only to show Islamic loan-words in the 
hymns of Guru Nanak. 

Obviously, even a bare outline of facts and events, much less a 
depth study, of such diverse subjects as Sikh theology, its comparative 
study with Naths, Sufis, Vaisanvas and Sants, 400 years of Sikh 
history, Sikh Literature, current Punjab political problems cannot be 
made within a space of 119 pages. But McLeod has no inhibition in 
making dogmatic and incorrect assertions, with hardly any reference 
to available sources, a substitute of rational analysis even in areas 
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where his knowledge seems casual or minimal. 

Another failing of the book is that it is merely a rehash of 
Mcleod’s earlier work. The Evolution of the Sikh Community, with 
hardly any thing new by way of facts or arguments. In 1975, Mcleod 
brought . out a small volume of 104 pages dealing with a large variety 
of subjects making therein erroneous or conjectural statements 
about accepted facts of Sikh Religion, Sikh History and Sikh 
Institutions. Practically, all the formulations of Mcleod became in 
1986 the subject of a study (The Sikh Tradition, edited by Justice 
Gurdev Singh), by six specialists like, Ganda Singh, Hari Ram Gupta, 
Noel Q. King, Harbans Singh and others. Each of them found, 
regarding his respective field, Mcleod’s formulations to be without any 
basis. In July 1987, the Punjabi University, Patiala, published 
Commemoration Lectures holding that Mcleod’s observations about 
the authenticity of the Kartarpuri Bir were ‘unfounded and misleading.’ 
The present publication is a disappointment because instead of 
responding to their criticism of Mcleod and of continuing the aca- 
demic debate, he has stopped it by omitting altogether any reference to 
those two related books or their contents. The book can, thus, serve 
no academic purpose, because mere reiteration of exploded assertions 
cannot constitute a piece of research. 

One could write a volume while pointing out faults in the book, 
but for paucity of space we shall indicate only a few of them, and his 
altogether erroneous perception. 

In content the basic failing of the book is that Mcleod 
displays a complete lack of knowledge of the Sikh theology, and 
consequently, his statements about Sikh Doctrine and the Sikh 
Movement remain fundamentally faulty. In making a comparative 
study of religious doctrines of Nathism, Vaisnavism, Sants and Islam 
with those of Sikhism, Mcleod follows no standard or analytical 
methodology of identifying the metaphysical position, the goal, the 
religious practices, the overall world view of a system; or whether it 
is life-negating or life-affirming. Nor does he use available sources 
for the purpose. Accordingly, his description or assessment of 
different religions remains patchy and erroneous and in the case of 
Sikhism it is exactly contrary to what Sikhism really is. He calls 
Sikhism a religion of inferiority, of the practice of nam simran which 
“ranges from the repeating of a word or mantra (One which summarily 
expresses the divine reality) to the singing of devotional songs and 
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beyond that to mystical concentration of the most sophisticated kind” 

(pages 2-3). We are not aware of any hymn in the Guru Granth 
prescribing any particular system of meditation or use of any word or 
mantra for repetition, and Mcleod has not cited, any hymn in support 
of his claim. Except Prophet Muhammad, Guru Nanak is the only 
man of God who preached a religion of the deed, involving an 
inalienable combination between the spiritual life and the empirical 
life of man. Mcleod quite ignores the contrast between the life- 
negation of Sants who avoid social responsibility, deem woman to be 
temptress and accept ahimsa, and, the life-affirming system of Guru 
Nanak who completely rejected monasticism, celibacy, and ahimsa and 
accepted full social participation and responsibility. It is common 
knowledge that, almost invariably, ahimsa, celibacy, monasticism and 
life-negation go together; and it is Guru Nanak who rejected all four 
of them and organised a society with new faith and motivations. 

Besides, Kabir’s cosmology is entirely different from the cosmology 
of Guru Granth. 

It is amazing that Mcleod has used the negative word ‘Akal 
Purakh’ (Timeless Being), and has omitted fundamental statements of 
Guru Nanak defining his God and system. In the Japuji, starting on 
the first page of the Guru Granth, Guru Nanak calls God ‘Karta 
Purakh’ or ‘Creator Being,’ ‘Ever Creative and watching His creation 
with a Gracious Eye,’ and the sole spiritual path he prescribes is of 
activity, namely, of “carrying out the will of God,” which Will he 
calls ‘Altruistic’ and ‘The Ocean of virtues arid values.’ The Guru 
Granth describes God, thus; “Friends ask me what is the mark of the 
Lord. He is All Love, rest He is ineffable.” And God of Love has 
clear implications. For, love can be expressed only in a real world, 

Jbve being both dynamic and the fount of all values and virtues. 

Accordingly, the call Guru Nanak gave to the spiritual seeker was, 

“If you want to play the game of love, come with your head on your 

palm.” His emphasis on deeds is epitomosed in his hymn, “Truth is 

higher than every thing, but higher still is truthful living,” and that 

man’s ‘spiritual assessment depends on his deeds.’ It is unfortunate 

that either out of ignorance or out of design Mcleod has omitted all / 

the above hymns defining Sikhism and has quoted nothing from the 

Guru Granth in support of his view prescribing ‘the repetition of a 

mantra or sophisticated meditation.’ Even the couplet quoted from 

Shackle’s book, in a way, controverts Mcleod’s idea of ‘repetitive 
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remembrance or use of a ‘Mantra.’ For, the Guru says, “Make good 
works your Kaabe, take truth as your Pir, and compassion as your 
creed and your prayer.” Thus the Guru recommends good deeds and 
compassion in place of prayer. In fact, the Guru says, “every one 
repeats God’s name but by such repetition one gets not to God.” For, 
“Love, contentment, truth humility and other virtues enable the seed 
of naam to sprout,” Significantly, it is Guru Nanak who in his Babur 
Bani condemns ‘oppression of the weak by the strong;’ he calls God 
‘the destroyer of the devils or tyrants,’ and “slayer be the sword of the 
villians.” Where God is the destroyer of the tyrant, the seeker has to 
carry out His Will, and Guru Nanak rejected ahimsa, and put on his 
society the social responsibility of resisting oppression and tyranny. 

It seems Mcleod’s lapse in omitting all the positive attributes of 
God in Sikhism and the life-affirming character of Sikh theology, and 
instead of selecting a single negative attribute of God, ‘Akalpurkh,’ a 
word which hardly appears in the Guru Granth, is intended to suggest 
that Sikhism is an un-creative, life-negating salvation religion. And 
this view he does appear to express when he says, after quoting God’s 
‘Timelessness’ or ‘Ineffability,’ “Many more are words which designate 
his attributes, commonly as negatives which attempt in the traditional 
style to define reality in terms of what it is not. Indeed the term akal 
or “timeless” is a conspicuous example” (p. 49). Considering the 
emphatically positive aspects of Guru Granth, the Sikh Scripture, and 
the Sikh Movement, it is not easy for us to resist the inference that 
Mcleod’s compulsion in making serious mis-representations indicated 
above are that unless he djd that all his interpretation about Sikh history 
being without clear objectives and internal drive and direction, and 
being determined principally by the environment would fall to pieces. 
Whatever be the factual position, the book clearly suffers from many 
serious omissions, some of them being calculated. Mcleod’s statements 
regarding the Sikh religion are at best naive, in fact a misrepresentation, 
since his work lacks the rudimentary method of first identifying the 
chief elements of a system from its original texts, and then of compa- 
ring them with those of other systems. Mere dogmatic assertions or 
statements cannot be a substitute of methodical work. 

Here, is another instance of a misstatement. jMcleod writes, “the 
impact of Nath influence can presumably be observed in the character^ 
istic Sant stress on the irrelevance of caste status as a means of 
deliverance, the folly of sacred languages and scriptures the futility of 
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temple worship and pilgrimage” (p. 26). Little does Mcleod know that 
not only do the Naths observe caste prejudices, but they also believe in 
the utility of pilgrimage to sacred Hindu places and the worship of 
images of Hindu gods at their monastries. Mcleod’s failure to consult 
proper sources remains his chief disability. 

Another untenable observation of Mcleod is about the 
authenticity of the Adi Granth compiled by the fifth Guru in 1604 
A.D. In 1975 Mcleod wrote, “The conclusion which seems to be 
emerging with increasing assurance was that the widely disseminated 
Banno version must represent the original text; and that the Kartarpur 
manuscript must be a shortened version of the same text. A few 
portions must have been deleted because they could not be reconcealed 
with beliefs, subsequently accepted by the Panth. This much appeared 
to be well established.” “Later still portions of the Kartarpur 
manuscript (the original manuscript written by Bhai Gurdas) were 
rather ineptly obliterated in order to bring the two versions in line.” 
Early in 1980s the University team of scholars from Amritsar, Principal 
Harbhajan Singh and Prof. Pritam Singh all separately examined the 
Banno Bir at Kanpur and found that it had been written in Samvat 
1699 (A D. 1642). Since the Bir bore that date. Prof. Pritam Singh 
actually read a paper abroad and later published it in the University 
Journal of Sikh Studies in 1984. We examined the Kartarpuri Bir and 
early in 1987, delivered Commemration lectures published in July 1987 
concluding, as had earlier been done by Dr. Jodh Singh and Mahan 
Singh, that Kartarpuri Bir was the original one and suffered from no 
“inept obliteration” as suggested by Mcleod whose statements at 
Cambridge and Berkley were found to be incorrect. And in his present 
book of 1989 Mcleod repeats his earlier assertion : “A textual problem 
of considerable significance is indicated by a comparison of the Banno 
recension with reports concerning the actual contents of the 
Kartarpur. manuscript. This comparison suggests that the Banno 
recension may actually represent the original text inscribed by Bhai 
Gurdas,” “but adds that if this is indeed the case the original version 
has subsequently been amended by obliterating occasional portions of 
the text” (p. 88). Without reference to the preponderant and long, 
standing published evidence to the contrary regarding the two Birs and 
without his ever having examined any of them, Mcleod's repeated 
statement wrongly casting doubts on the authenticity of the scripture 
of another religion, seems to suggest both the poverty of his scholarly 
awareness and the lack of a sense of propriety. 
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Apart from the above, Mcleod’s pet nostrum that it was Jat entry 
into the Sikh society that led to militancy is also an equally unfounded 
conjecture. He concedes that the decison to arm the Panth was of 
Guru Hargobind. Even the record in the Dabistan-i-Mazahib contra- 
dicts Mcleod’s view and suggests that while peasants and traders were 
in equally small numbers, the multitude of Guru’s followers were 
service men (p. 69, The Panjab Past and Present, Vol. Ill, 1969). Besides, 
the available evidence about participants in the armies of the Tenth 
Guru and Banda being against the view of Mcleod, his mere repetition 
of his stand hardly makes for historical evidence. 

Without unfettered facility of access to all concerned records, no 
historian would normally venture to express views on current conflicts, 
especially while being far away from the area of crisis. But, inexpli- 
cably, Mcleod has no hesitation in doing that even though he appears 
to be quite unaware of the realities of the problems and situation in 
the Punjab. Because, while he has devoted scores of pages to the 
topic, he does not even mention, much less discuss its provisions and 
their validity, the controversial Punjab Reorganisation Act 1966, which 
was the sole cause that led to the Akali demands in 1966 a fast and 
threatened death of Sant Fateh Singh, a fast unto death of Darshan 
Singh Pheruman, and the Akali Morcha of 1981-82 when Indira Gandhi 
unilaterally had concluded the river water and hydel power issue and 
laid the foundation of the disputed S.Y.L. Canal. It is obvious 
Mcleod is quite innocent of the fundamental facts leading to the 
following chief Akali demands : 

1. That the allotment of 75% of available waters of Punjab rivers 
to non-riparian states, and proportionate hydel power to Haryana, when 
Punjab needs every drop of its waters and every unit of hydel power, 
is violative of the universal riparian principle as embodied in the 
Indian Constitution, and that such drain of Punjab resources would 
be ruinous to the economic and industrial future of the State and 
its people. 

2. That the population formula limiting recruitment to the defence 
services to the population percentage of a state is violative of Articles 15 
and 16 of the Indian Constitution prohibiting any discrimination on 
grounds of one’s place of birth. The allegation has been that this 
discriminatory policy is unconstitutional and has brought down Sikh 
percentage in defence services from 23% to about 9%. 

3. That the agreed demarcation between Hindi-speaking and 
Punjabi- speaking areas had been made in 1949 under the Sachar 
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Formula (and later under the Regional Formula), and since that had 
stood implemented and accepted by all concerned for over 17 years, 
it should continue without its being upset by any Government 
Commission. 

4. That the Government should accept the federal principle and 
grant state autonomy as promised by the Congress in 1946 and as 
demanded by the Sikhs in 1949, and as also resolved and demanded 
by Tamil Nadu on the basis of the Rajmanhar Report and the West 
Bengal State. 

The Akali demands have been that the two constitutional issues 
should be placed before the Supreme Court for adjudication and the 
settled and greed demarcation should not be undone through a 
commission and that the Indian Constitution should be, as promised, a 
federal structure. 

It is well known that the Akalis started the morcha only when the 
Centre decided to withdraw the pending Akali case alleging unconsti- 
tutionality of the Punjab Reorganisation Act from the Supreme Court 
and started construction of the SYL Canal; that these demands are; 
still unmet; and that a moderate person like Parkash Singh Badal has 
called the Rajiv-Longowal accord a sell out. 

In this context, for Mcleod to say that in a mood of magnanimity 
Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, conceded most of the Akali demands or 
that these are “unacceptable Sikh demands” (p. 12), is to betray an 
ignorance of the Punjab problem which though gross enough, is 
partly understandable from a distant outsider. But what is really not 
understandable why a person so unaware as Mcleod should rush on to 
a ground which angles would fear to tread. 

The unfortunate manner in which Mcleod pontificates in the book 
seems to suggest that he has virtually developed an ‘Oracle Complex.’ 
For where be cannot meet an opposite view, or sustain his own by 
argument, he tries to dub the variant view as ‘orthodox,’ ‘traditional,’ 
or of a ‘devout Sikh,’ and in the case of Macauliffe’s monumental work 
he seeks to decry and down grade it by merely saying, “Macauliffe’s 
enormously influential, the Sikh Religion, must be intimately 
associated with the traditional approach, both with regard to the 
source material value and as a trap for unwary researcher” (p. 34). 
Mcleod forgets that he himself has been a teacher for about 13 years 
with a Christian Mission in Punjab and it does not behove him to 
throw stones at others. Christian missions that started work during 
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the colonial era produced broadly two kinds of missionaries, great 
persons like Dr Schweitzer who worked with love, understanding 
and sympathy for the people among whom they lived. The second 
category felt that the poor ignorant natives had to be pulled out of the 
slum of their superstitious beliefs. It is, perhaps, in this crusading zeal 
that Mcleod writes, “Although the intellectual achievement of the 
Singh Sabha has been a truly impressive one its dominance must 
eventually be lost, a century is long enough for any such movement to 
remain unchallenged and new approaches must supplant the old if our 
understanding of the Sikh scripture and Sikh literature is to keep pace 
with intellectual developments in other parts of the academic world” 
(p. 100). The suggestion apparently is that Sikhs have to understand 
their scripture not from the words of the Guru, and their lives, not 
from the Sikh thought as in the Guru Granth Sahib, not from the 
clear statements made by the sixth and tenth Guru about the unity 
of the Sikh thought but by what is its interpretation by manlike 
Mcleod. No wonder such arrogance, is only matched by its ignorance. 

The basic failing of Mcleod in the book is that he appears stuck 
in a narrow groove from which he is unable to perceive the radical 
departure the Sikh Gurus made and the basic premises of their thesis. 
Consequently, his understanding of the Sikh ideology and the Sikh 
movement remains inadequate. 

In the history of the religious world there have been only two 
major occasions when the spiritual was combined with the empirical, 
namely, in the case of Islam by Prophet Muhammad and in the case of 
Sikhism by Guru Nanak. In each case the combination created an 
epoch, the epoch of Islam and the epoch of Sikhism. The epoch of 
Islam is well known but not that of Sikhism. But, it is undeniable 
that a very small, unknown and lower segment of the people on the 
head of whose members there had been fixed a price, was successful 
» in once for all repulsing a thousand year wave of invasion from the 
North-West of India beyond Peshawar. After the annexation of 
Punjab the first rebellions against the British were the Kuka rebellion 
and the Ghaddar rebellion, both of them almost wholly manned by 
the Sikhs. During the entire struggle for Indian Independence against 
British Imperialism of the 121 persons hanged and 2646 imprisoned 
for life and 1300 who lost their lives in the Jallianwala Bagh massacre 
93, 2145, 799 respectively were Sikhs. In 1975 when Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, imposed the Emergency Provision curtailing all human 
rights, the Sikhs were the only people to sustain an organised struggle 
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against the invasion on all human freedoms, involving the arrest of 
over 40,000 Sikh volunteers, when in the rest, of India not even half 
that number offered arrest as a protest. Why and how an insignificant 
segment of the people could produce these results ? No amount of 
sophistry, verbiage, Jat or environmental theory can explain these 
phenomena and the spirit and motivation that underlie them, except 
the originality of the ideology of Guru Nanak. 

In the last of over 200 years religion has virtually been divorced 
from the emperical life of man. Communism has been the posthumous 
child of this divorce, leading to stark confrontation between the two 
Goliathes armed to the teeth, threatening the annihilation of the planet, 
with the David of the modern culture nowhere visible to relieve the 
situation. It is this darkening spectacle that men like Toynbee attribute 
to the elimination of religion from the emperical life and the revival of 
the Greaco Roman worship of the goddess of national state. The authors 
ofth e Limits of Growth also diagnose the ego-centrism of man to be 
the disturbing cause of the growing gap between the rich and the poor 
nations. Within the rich nations perceptive persons like Galbraith are 
lamenting the stark greed of the political elite masquerading as morality 
in the west, thereby widening the rift between the big and the small of 
those countries. A similar groan of pain and concern is coming from 
the Churches of America when they want all religions of world to unite 
and fight the evils of secularism and individualism that are increasingly 
corroding the moral and spiritual life of man. And, there is the signifi- 
cant and active phenomenon of Liberation Theology seriously struggling 
to invoke the Bible to rekindle the Christian love for one’s neighbour, 
and practically to marry man’s spiritual life with his emirical concerns. 
In India where the dichotomy between the spiritual and the empirical 
has been complete and saffron role and sanyasa have deemed to be the 
hall mark of its spiritual culture, threatening persons like N.T. Sehgal 
want a Hindu Liberation Theology to stop the deepening erosion of the 
moral fibre in the country. Significantly, the era of separation of the 
spiritual from the empirical, and, consequently, of the materialistic and 
environmental approch and interpretation appears to be on the wave 
and is being seriously questioned for its values. 

Mcleod’s book suffers from a narrowness of vision and the limita- 
tions of its approach. He is, perhaps, unable to grasp that in this land 
of other worldliness, Gugu Nanak created 500 years ago system 
intimately and essentially linking the spiritual with the empirical and a 
society with new motivations, in which the gap between the highest and 
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the lowest was greatly reduced and the focus of the society rests among 
the masses and not in any elite ideologically divorced from the people 
at large. It is on this account that both in it's moral and material 
undertakings the society has lagged behind no other section of the 
Indian peoples. It is the impact of this new unified ideology Mcleod 
fails to understand. There are places where his perception is fair, but 
that is quite rare. The book remains a disappointment because of its 
level, perceptions and contents. 

Daljit Singh* 


II 

Cultural Contact and Fusion ; Swami Vivekananda in the West (1893-96) 
by Satish K. Kapoor, ABS Publications; Jalandhar, 1987, pp. ix+ 432. 

This monograph, in fact, a revised and enlarged version of the 
author’s doctoral thesis approved by the Panjab University, Chandigarh, 
in 1981 aims at recording a fresh perspective about Swami Vivekananda 
in the context of his itinerary in the West during the years 1893-96. 
Sawamiji represented Hindism in the Parliament of Religions held in 
1893 on the grounds of World Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
commemorating the 400th anniversary of C. Columbus’ voyage to the 
new world in 1492 A.D. The author has attempted to clarify with 
arguments and reasoning the motivation behind the tours Swamiji from 
coast to coast, the mission behind, the relevance of the mission, the 
interaction between the East and the West leading to the cultural fusion 
when he was quite aware of the two discernible currents visible in the 
nineteenth century, vis-a-vis, the formidable challenge of the West and 
renascent India’s positive corresponding response to it. The author has 
very rightly quoted Aubrey Menon in the conclusion of chapter ‘East- 
West Meet : The Parliament of Religions’ who gives his impressions 
about the participation of Swamiji in the Parliament of Religions when 
he states : ‘without him (Swamiji), the Parliament would have been a 
flop.’ The author argues that some might say : ‘without the Parliament 
he would have flopped. The fact remains that America discovered him— 
an achievement which his motherland could not boast of— and he, in his 
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turn, discovered the hidden cankers in its materialistic civilization. He 
came as a sannyasin and returned as a prophet.’ 

The author analysis that Swami Vivekananda’s speeches at the 
Parliament of Religions were meaningful although brief. He was quite 
confident about the religious and cultural heritage of India. He being 
an orator par excellence, did not admit the moral and civilizing impact 
of British rule in India, however, he was impressed by the splendour of 
material development of the West. He after all searched and found 
justice in all sorts of religious faiths and beliefs ranging from atheism 
to idolatry. The author argues that in his speeches the Swami used 
harsh words in a soft voice. His remarks regarding his co-religionists 
in his paper on Hinduism are worth quoting : 

The Hindus have their faults, but mark this, they are always 
towards punishing their own bodies, and never towards cutting the 
throats af their neighbours. If the Hindu., fanatic burns on the 
pyre, he never lights the fire of inquisition. 

The author seems to be quite logical in his assessment of the views 
of Swamijj when he states that Swamiji’s exposition of Vedanta was 
‘scientific’ and ‘catholic?.’ The Americans appreciated his breadth of 
vision and universal approach towards religion. His message was meant 
as much for the urban intellectuals as for the common people. Cantem- 
porary newspapers stand witness to the fact that Swamiji’s message of 
Vedanta was spread even in the unimportant towns which include 
Evanston and Streatpr in Chicago and Ada and Boy in Detroit. 

The author has taken pains in making the study of Swami Viveka- 
nan da interesting by delving on significant aspects pertaining to the 
subject. He has delineated on the impact of hereditary and environments 
in making of Swamiji, the Parliament of Religions, the course of his 
wanderjahre and the trials and triumphs thereof which include 
Swamiji’s tours around Chicago and the Mid- Wes tern States— Memphis 
and Detroit, Boston, New York and other parts - of America, England 
and European countries, the milieu and the message. The dimensions 
of the impact have also been reviewed along with the assessment. 

The author has made this study more and more comfortable for the 
readershy providing appendices which contain genealogical table, 
diseription about Swami Vivekananda and the Ramabai Circle of 
Brooklyn. The appendices also include diseription of Swamiji’s 
brother-monks. 

The author has also illustrated his information with the list of 
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Ramakrishna Math andRamakrishna Mission Centres in India. Glossary 
bibliography and certain maps are some of the other convenient 
features of this study. The maps pertain to the route of Swamiji to 
the West, in the U.S.A., in Europe and in Switzerland during 1893-96, 
distribution of Ramakrishna Mission Centres and Ramakrishna Maths 
in the World (except India) 1985. 

As is evident from the title of this study “Cultural Contact and 
Fusion : Swami Vivekananda in the West (1893-96)” this work 
aims at singular approach. It would have been better if the author had 
enlightened the readers with more detailed account of the religious 
activities of Swamiji, his teachings and preachings in India and the 
popularity of the mission he propagated in India, besides the main subject 
to influence the readers with the highest goal of religion the Swami had 
attained before his march to the Parliament of Religions as a deligate. 

G. S. Nayyar* 

III 

A Reconstruction of Sikh History From Sikh Literature by Surjit Hans, 
ABS Publications, Jalandhar, 1988, pp. 317, Price : Rs. 250/-. 

Reconstruction of the pre-British period of Sikh history is not 
only extremely desirable but an essential requirement in the present 
‘times’ to understand the phenomenon in its proper perspectives. The 
modern phase of ‘Sikh studies’ began really with the publication of 
MacauUffe’s monumental six volume work in the year 1909 and a 
number' of scholars and historians have worked on from different 
interests and angles. But these writings have long been ‘bedevilled by 
the scissors and paste method. Many of historians have tried to fish 
for persons and places in Sikh literature to construct a narrative of 
events by putting the isolated pieces together, without taking into 
account the nature of the authorities used.’ 

The author of the present work seems to have given preference to 
the words of John Malcolm : ‘That in every research into the general 
history of mankind, it is of the most essential importance to hear what 
a nation has to say itself, and the knowledge obtained from such 
sources has a value, independent of its historical utility.’ Thus, the 
pioneer work intends to analyse the emergence and evolution of the 
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Sikh Panth and the social environment that influenced its course of 
development during the period from A.D. 1500 to A. D. 1850 along 
with the biases of the authorities on Sikh literature. The literature 
utilised for the purpose cover the compositions of Guru Nanak and 
his first four successors, the compositions of the bhatts included in the 
Adi Granth, the Vars of Bhai Gurdas, the Janamsakhis known as the 
Adi Sakhian, B-40, Puratan, Miharban, Bala, Baba Handal and the 
Gyan-Ratnavali, the bani of Guru Tegh Bahadur, the Sway y as and the 
the Bachittar Natak, Zafarnama of Guru Gobind Singh, the Guru Sobha 
of Sainpat, the Gurbilas of Sukha Singh, the Gurbilas attributed to Keor 
Singh, the Gurbilas attributed to Sohan Kavi, the Bansavalinama of 
Kesar Singh Chhibar and the Mahima Parkash of Sarup Das Bhalla. 

The work reflects on three basic expositions; culmination and 
growth of various Sikh institutions, emergence of inner tensions and 
politicisation of the Panth. The foundation of the Sikh Panth was laid 
by Guru Nanak through his perception of social reality. He looked 
upon the contemporary world as ‘disintegrated’ and ‘delegitimized.’ 
With this awareness begins a new ‘religious construction of society,’ 
which later on results in the emergence of the Panth. The reality of 
the world is socially constituted and the ‘social construction of reality’ 
is underpinned by religion to give it a supermundane sanction. The 
temporal power, personal greatness, all kind of social distinctions, etc., 
are futile when compared with recognition of His power qudrat, i.e., 
nam and ‘acceptance* which are everlasting. The impact of his 
teachings witnessed during his life time a social group constituting 
the earliest Sikhs from among the small shopkeepers, itinerant traders 
and artisans; domestic slaves and some sections of peasantry also 
joined.. The earliest Sikhs were fearless in the image of God and all 
their hopes of honour lay in the next world. They were also convinced 
that only their religion was ‘relevant’ to the contemporary world. This 
provided cementing force to their evolution and consolidation of 
growth. 

The differentiation of the religious elite brought a new level of 
tension and possibility of conflict and change into the social scene. 
Religion provided the ideology and social cohesion for rebellions and 
reforms. On the other it performed the functions of legitimation and 
reinforcement of the existing social order. During Guru Angad’s 
pontificate tensions arose within the group which indicated the fact 
that the Guru had sparse following. But he succeded in institution- 
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aLising guruship through the use of terms gurmukh and manmukh. He 
praised the followers of Nanak and called them gurmukh and to those 
opposing as manmkh. The dissension in the social group was reacted 
by the earliest Sikhs with feelings of forgiveness and humility but it 
gave a sense of accepting Guru by the group and thus institutionalised. 
Guru Angad marked the doctrinal boundaries of the Sikh faith in 
strict confirmity with Nan ak’s message. The isolated world of Khadur 
Sahib harboured an ‘empire’ of the Sikhs. 

Sikhism consolidated under Guru Amar Das who renewed the 
term sangat which was approximate to the institute of gurudwara — 
a place of spiritual enlightenment where the Sikhs have ordered to hold 
on to God. The followers of Guru Ram Das grew extensively because 
of no compulsion of personal contact, singing in the sangat and fulfil- 
ment of wishes. Manmukh meant all those who fail to become his Sikhs. 
The gurmukh became synonymous with the universe whom God 
himself hououred. Anand was added to Sikh liturgy to be read on happy 
occasions. But this very process invited hostility from others who 
connived with the state. There is mention of bemukhs indicating 
desertion on large scale. But by this time the Sikh spirit was already 
spilling into the realm of politics. Both the psychology of the Sikhs 
and the nature of their doctrine was moving in this direction. 

Founding of Ramdaspur and Ramdas sarovar are major 
contributions to the development of the Panth by Guru Ram Das. 
There is a peculiar musicality in his compositions which has a 
theological and sociological significance. There are also a number of 
ideals and institutions which originated during his pontificate. His 
compositions reveal a good deal about the state of the Sikhs, 
particularly of their heightened consciousness of distinct identity and 
vividly portray the kind of opposition and hostility that was 
developing against the Panth, and the response of the Guru to the 
growing danger. He appear to build a solid bridge, between his 
predecessor and successor, remaining equally faithful to the founder. 
The use of music, presence of women, coining of the term Guru- 
satguru, and gurbani, placing the compilation of Adi Gr.anth on Sikh 
agenda, introduction of ghorian, lavan, langar and the term dukhbhanjan 
and founding a town all lead to the fact that the institution of guruship 
must have an organisational capacity, divine prestige and an immense 
following. The sangat was developing into a community and thereby 
increased differentiation among the Sikhs, of which a class of exploiters 
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emerged called the masands who seem to have their establishments in 
replication of the one directly controlled by the Guru. The winning 
over of new converts to Sikhism made it incumbent on Guru Ram Das 
to reassure the term manmukh extended to cover those who do not 
convert themselves to Sikhism. 

During Guru Arjan’s time Sikhism had spread to villages from 
towns. The inclusion of compositions of Bhakti saints indicates the 
pan-Indian aspirations of the Sikhs. But the conflict between the Guru 
and his rivals reached a new stage with the entry of the eldest brother 
of Guru Arjan as a contender. A series of complaints against the Guru 
over a long time were fraught with danger. The state was provided an 
easy opportunity to ‘notice’ the activities of the Sikhs. Whereas the 
rivals approached the state to help themselves to the wealth of the 
Guru’s establishment. The possibility of an odd administrator himself 
casting an envious glance on the Sikh wealth cann’t be ruled out. An 
inherently implicit conflict between ‘religion’ and ‘state’ was accentuated 
by the activities of the rivals. 

The non-apostolic writings of Bhatts included in the Adi Granth 
were meant to popularize the cardinal ideas elaborated in the 
compositions of Nanak and his successors. The later doctrine of 
Guru Granth has a proto-typical presence in the Vars of Bhai Gurdas. 
Bhai Gurdas not only remains eminently faithful to the bani in his 
exegesis but also gives prominence precisely to those elements which 
are most consequential to the later evolution of the Panth. He also 
gives an authentic account of the daily routine of the Sikhs and their 
ideal of service. With the martyrdom of Arjan, the Sikh cosmos based 
on humility crashed over the cars of the Sikhs. Bhai Gurdas does not 
talk of martyrdom but gives unstinted support to Guru Har Gobind in 
his new measures and attitudes. The strong language used by Bhai 
Gurdas against; minas as well as his preoccupation with them may be 
taken as a measure of the gravity of the situation during the pontificate 
of Guru Har Gobind. With the help of state functionaries the dissenters 
were gaining strength. 

The three versions of Adi Sakhian, the B—40 Janamsakhi and the 
Puratan Janamsakhi represent the orthodox tradition. The Adi Sakhian 
represent the self image of the Sikhs when they had not come into 
conflict with the Mughal empire. The Muslims would not mind the 
Sikh superiority over the Hindus but their explicitly ideological 
rejection of Islam could not be tolerated. They could resort to sword 
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any time to appropriate their religious supermacy. To overcome this 
difficulty the Sikhs had the defence in extending support to the extent 
of giving Muslim rule a ‘spiritual sanction.’ Guru Nanak had promised 
Babur on behalf of God that the Mughal rule would never be lost. 

One major difference between the orthodox Janamsakhls and that 
of Miharban lies in his attempt to use the Janamsakhi form in sectarian 
interest. He disagrees with the orthodox line of succession. In other 
two traditions even the personality of Guru Nanak is under attack. In 
Bala Janamsakhi the institutions of guruship and sangat are attacked. 
The image of Nanak is hopelessly tarnished. The Janamsakhi genre has 
been incompatibly employed to damage Guru Nanak and his religion. 
Butin Gyan-Ratnavali of Bhai Mani Singh, there is a changed treat- 
ment. There is the Sikh effort to ‘appropriate’ the religious culture of 
the Muslims as subjects. The author also gives emphasis on the 
recognition of the Udasis. 

Guru Tegh Bahadur could realise, that the new Sikhs were so 
unsophisticated as to be unacquainted with political or theological 
idom. The expression of the inner tensions of the Panth is obvious in 
his compositions. There was also a latent contradiction between the 
Panth and the Islamic Mughal empire. Mughal rulers could realise 
that though they had conquered India territorially but they failed to 
conquer the Hindu society because of Sikhism. The Mughal empire 
could not (but think it dangerous that ‘popular opinion’ was being 
moulded by an outsider and the tendency of the Panth to create a parallel 
society could be taken as a threat. In this situation, any attempt at 
channelising grievance against religious persecution, symbolised by the 
receiving Kashmiri Pandits was a thing the Mughal state could call 
‘dangerous.’ Emperor Aurangzeb wanted the Panth to develop, but 
the very acceptance of succession to the gaddi without consultingthe 
state was a challenge to Aurangzeb. On the other, if the Panth wanted 
to safeguard its independent character, if its existence was there in the 
interest of religion and not that of the state, then the challenge could 
end only in martyrdom. Anything less than martyrdom was neither 
acceptable to Aurangzeb nor enough to change the elemental reactions 
of the Sikhs. 

With Guru Gobind Singh dawns a new era of political and social 
awareness, not as a departure from Guru Tegh Bahadur, but a step 
forward. There are three basic aspects of his life : theology, mission and 
attitude towards the state. By the 18th century Sikhs got this idea that 
their struggle for political supermacy was divinely sanctioned. Guru has 
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rejected divine incarnation for himself; he is not God but servant of God. 
Instead of devout disciples and learned Sikhs, there would now be sitting 
before him idealistic youth and hardened soldiers, saintly figures and 
clever rogues along with the devout, but by no means learned audience. 

The gurbilas tradition tells much more about the time than about 
the subject which they profess to treat. The Gurbilas Patshahi Dasvin 
keeps the doctrine of Guru Panth in a low key, and underlines the 
doctrine of Guru Granth, i. e., individual inspiration from the Holy 
Book. There are echoes of differences between Majha and Malwa 
Sikhs. The pacificatory stance of the author towards the Muslims, 
together with the ‘Hindu’ portrayal of Guru Gobind Singh, makes that 
the author carries a strong imprint of Sikh rule under Ranjit Singh for 
whom it was absolutely necessary to hold the three communities in 
some kind of balance. 

The Gurbilas Patshahi Chhevin tells about the rituals of the Sikhs 
about the Granth, the ceremonies at Harmandar and the rites of birth, 
marriage and death. The work reflects decline of religious enthusiasm 
under Sikh rule when it was reduced to a bundle of fetishes, certainly 
for the laity and possibly for the ruling classes. 

Kesar Singh Chhibar of Bansavlinama portrays that it was not 
Makhan Singh Lobana but Durgah Mai who discovered Guru Tegh 
Bahadur. Diwan Sahib Chand was instrumental in making, Amrit 
sweet and Chhibar family for Panj Piaras instead of three. Banda Singh 
Bahadur’s early success turned him into a guru in popular imagination. 
Mata 1 Sahib Devan, too, acted like a guru for sometime. After that 
the guruship was vested in the ! Granth and the place of worship was 
fixed at Amritsar. Sarup Das Bhalla is keen to establish status of his 
family and contends that Bhai Gurdas (a Bhalla) distinguished kachi, 
pakki batti and not Guru Arjan Dev. 

Thus, the work itself represents high scholarship, meteculous 
churning of the literature with critical insights is likely to generate 
fresh debate if read with care. The only glaring limitation of the book, 
however, is a number of printing mistakes. 

Navtej Singh* , 
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